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THE OUTLOOK 


Stock Exchange Scandals — Recent Dividend 
Policies — The Unfortunate Shipping Indus- 
try—Export Situation—The Market Prospect 


HERE need be no surprise because of 

the “secondary” stock exchange scandals 
which have so plentifuly developed in New 
York during the past two or three weeks. A 
movement is now on foot to penalize the per- 
sons principally guilty, and to ascertain the 
essential causes of the irregular work for 
which they have been responsible. No doubt 
such efforts will turn out as they usually do. 
Some men may be brought to justice, others 
discredited and driven from business. All 
this will not help the people who have lost 
money, nor will it restore the prestige of 
the speculative organization of the country. 
What will? 

In answering this question, it is quite use- 
less to argue that the evils that have de- 
veloped occurred a long time ago, or that 
the men responsible for them are now out 
of business, or to point out that they were 
the result of practice on “secondary” ex- 
changes which were not subject to the same 
strict standards of ethics that applied in the 
case of others. It is safe to say that, if the 
charges which are now made had been pre- 
ferred two or three years ago at the time 
when the abuses complained of were ram- 
pant, there would have been (as now) gen- 
eral denial of the possibility that any such 
situation prevailed and refusal to admit that 
there could be such conditions in the broker- 
age community. No attention need be paid 
to any such statements at the present day. 
They may be strictly true for the moment, 
or they may not. The point is that the de- 
termining causes that now exist have ex- 
isted for a long time and that they have 
produced in the past, or have allowed to de- 
velop, the evils that today cause such serious 
anxiety and have given rise to the present 
investigations. They must be rectified if 
there is to be any assurance that the bad 
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results of such conditions can be eliminated 
in the future. 

Of course, this inevitably brings up the 
question whether there is some kind of 
government regulation that is applicable to 
stock exchanges and to brokers and that 
would result in minimizing and wiping out 
the bad features to which reference is made. 
There have been statements by professional 
reformers in the past to the effect that such 
regulation could be made to work a general 
transformation of unfortunate brokerage 
conditions. 

Stock Exchange incorporation, licensing 
of brokers, periodical examination of their 
accounts, and a variety of other proposals 
have from time to time been brought for- 
ward, all without any general acceptation on 
the part of the public or even on the part 
of that portion of it which is technically 
familiar with speculation. Some, or all, of 
these changes might produce beneficial re- 
sults. Whether they would do so or not 
would depend a great deal upon the efficiency 
and care with which they were applied. Like 
other efforts of the same sort, they would 
result in bringing about a large outlay, and, 
incidentally, in causing annoyance to and in- 
terference with legitimate enterprises which 
have never been under suspicion in any of 
the particulars which are now so common 
and so obnoxious. It is safe to say also that 
the suggestions thus made, if embodied into 
law, would take a long time to apply success- 
fully. This has been the experience in bank 
examination, and would be likely to be dupli- 
cated in stock-brokerage operation today. 

What is demanded is the undertaking of 
a definite policy of “cleaning up” on the part 
of the financial community. There is every 
reason why such an attempt should be made, 
and there is little ground for doubting its 
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success. It ought to be much more immedi- 
ately effective than any kind of legislative or 
administrative control. 

The present bad conditions have come into 
existence as a result of sheer neglect or in- 
difference on the part of speculative and 
financial interests generally. One effect of 
them is seen in the general distrust that ex- 
ists in regard to the investment machinery 
of the country. This reacts upon the activity 
of speculation, and the sound management 
of investment enterprises. It lays every 
offering of securities, no matter how honest 
and safe, open to suspicion and raises the 
suggestion that there is something wrong 
or at least that there may be. 

It would undoubtedly be good business in 
the narrowest sense of the term to have the 
situation clarified and reduced to a basis of 
strict honesty. Why should this not be done? 
Whatever the answer may be, those who are 
responsible for refusal may well count the 
costs with some degree of care, remembering 
that if they do not themselves institute the 
needed changes they will probably have to 
encounter a rising tide of demand for gov- 
ernment intervention. Even if they were 
able to resist such demands, they would still 
have to reckon with the continuous loss of 
prestige and of business which accompanies 
the prevalence of doubt and uncertainty con- 
cerning the legitimacy of the speculative 
methods now in vogue. 
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UITE the most impor- 
tant event of the past 
week or two, in a financial 
way, has been the new offer made by Ger- 
many for reparations settlement. This offer 
is based on a payment of $300,000,000 per 
annum, and has, of course, met with almost 
immediate rejection by France. Apparently 
there is no offer that Germany can make 
that would be acceptable to anybody, unless 
it complies with the needs of the creditor. 

France is in the position of an individual 
who gauges his salary requirements by his 
expenses rather than by what he can do in 
the way of service. This makes an impos- 
sible problem, for it is apparent that there 
has been, thus far, no serious or sustained 
effort to find out what the Germans are ac- 
tually able to pay. Germany has her own 
ideas, while France, England and Belgium 
view the situation in as many different lights 
as there are countries. The remainder of 
the world is left to get along as best it can, 
settling its own affairs from time to time in 
such a way as to meet as far as possible the 
disturbances that have originated with the 
contesting nations. 

All this is more unsatisfactory and even 
distressing, not only from the standpoint of 
humanity and world politics, but from that 


GERMANY’S 
NEW OFFER 





of actual economics and trade. The German 
proposal has at least the merit of being more 
businesslike and reasonable in its details 
than any that has preceded it. Probably, it 
is only another step in the direction of gen- 
eral settlement. How long will be needed to 
reach the final basis of settlement is still to 
be ascertained. There is no certainty as yet 
regarding the outcome, and meanwhile other 
countries must struggle along as best they 
can under the disturbed conditions which 
still exist. 


i ae) 
CUTTING NCE more it has been 
DIVIDENDS necessary to cut the 
AGAIN dividends of several impor- 


tant concerns, particularly 
in the oil trade. This is the immediate 
result of overproduction and limitation of 
business. Enterprises in some other lines 
of trade have found themselves faced with 
somewhat the same kind of situation. 

It is an unfortunate state of things, espe- 
cially for stockholders, that business estab- 
lishments should vary so widely in their dis- 
tribution of profits as has been true within 
the past five years. The situation is partly 
due to lack of a firm financial policy, direc- 
tors refusing to draw too heavily upon 
accumulated profits in order to meet the 
demands of stockholders; but it is partly 
due to the recent condition of business. 

At present, there is undoubtedly a very 
narrow margin of profit in many enterprises, 
and one which can be easily disturbed or 
shifted from one side of the ledger to the 
other. This is due to high costs of produc- 
tion, fluctuating prices and general uncer- 
tainty. 

Altogether, these fresh reductions of divi- 
dends ought to afford some ground for care- 
ful thought from a number of points of view. 
They have a bad sympathetic effect upon the 
market at large, inasmuch as they tend 
naturally to reduce confidence in the ability 
of other shares to keep up their distributions. 
It would be a good thing all around if the 
larger industrial and other enterprises could 
get their own consent to a policy of dividend 
declaration based upon the practice of our 
banks which aim to fix their rates at a level 
which will allow regular maintenance of 
dividends at a moderate figure, stability and 
continuity being considered far more signifi- 
cant than the actual size of the distribution 


itself. 622 

A DE- HILE railroads are 
PRESSED doing decidedly bet- 
INDUSTRY ter with the results of their 


business as land carriers, 
very little improvement seems to have taken 
place among water carriers. The report 
of the International Mercantile Marine Co., 
made public a few days ago, is a rather de- 
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pressing document. It shows that the con- 
cern lost in depreciation of its vessels and 
plant much more than a million dollars over 
the current earnings from operation during 
the year 1922, while the president of the 
company frankly warns against the belief 
that conditions are now better. 

There is no reason to suppose that the In- 
ternational: Mercantile Marine is any worse 
off than any other shipping enterprise. Prob- 
ably it is a good deal better off than most 
others in the same line of business. We have 
the Government working along in its ship- 
ping enterprise with a deficit of $50,000,000 
a year, but it now appears that even well- 
managed private concerns have a good deal 
to struggle with in the way of deficits. Fall- 
ing off in international trade, increasing 
expenses of operation, heavy depreciation of 
vessels, are all factors that have been any- 
thing but easy to meet. How much success 
can the Government look for if it goes into 
the shipping business in competition with 
others, at a time when all are affected in a 
similar way? 

Incidentally, it may be fair to inquire why, 
with such conditions existing in the industry, 
a retiring Government official should be al- 
lowed to take the largest vessel in the coun- 
try upon a six-day pleasure trip up and down 
the coast merely in order to extend courtesies 
to a large body of his own acquaintance or 
friends? It is an unwise step, and one which 
does not fit with the unfavorable earnings 
conditions that are emphasized by the re- 
ports of private concerns, among which that 
of International Mercantile Marine affords 
a shining example. 
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ROSPECTS of larger 

export business are 
now seen by various Gov- 
ernment officers who profess to think that, 
because foreign countries have been selling 
us a greater quantity of goods, they should 
be in position to buy more largely of our 
products. This seems to be putting the cart 
before the horse. 

Foreign countries are still obliged to pay 
us, on “invisible account,” a good deal more 
than the surplus of our imports over exports 
amounts to. If we insist upon collecting our 
debts in cash, and at the same time demand 
that foreigners shall pay us for all services 
such as shipping, insurance and the like in 
the same way, we cannot expect that they 
will be able to settle their debts otherwise 
than by sending us an excess of goods. 

This, in fact, is the situation that we have 
been working toward for a long time past 
in our foreign trade policy, and there is at 
present no prospect whatever of an imme- 
diate development of exporting on a larger 
scale. On the contrary, it would seem likely 


LARGER 
EXPORTING? 


that our exports may fall off even more ex- 
tensively than at present. 
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OW to stabilize the 

price level is a subject 
of perennial interest; and 
one which has been receiv- 
ing very serious attention in economic circles 
for a good while past. It has lately formed 
the subject of discussion at a two-days’ meet- 
ing in New York, but we have not heard that 
any definite outcome has been arrived at. 
On the contrary, the subject seems to be 
enveloped in quite as much mystery as ever. 
Of course, it would be a very delightful thing 
if all prices could be placed upon a reliable 
level, so that they would never change, and 
so that recipients of incomes could count 
upon always being able to buy the same 
amount of the products of labor. 

In order to attain any such result, it is 
quite necessary that labor should also sta- 
bilize its output so as from time to time to 
provide an equal amount of commodities for 
the purpose of exchange with money. Labor 
unfortunately seems inclined to “stabilize” 
its own efforts in a descending ratio, pro- 
ducing as little as it can and reducing that 
little from time to time. 

So long as it adheres to this point of view, 
the result cannot be very favorable to the 
stabilization of prices, but with money con- 
stant or increasing in amount, the future 
movement of the ratio of exchange of goods 
and purchasing power must be toward higher 
levels. There is a great deal more in the 
price problem than is generally attributed 
to it by those who are inclined to dabble in 
the subject on the surface, looking for ready- 
made schemes of various sorts and endeavor- 
ine to suggest means of “correcting” eco- 
nou..c conditions which grow out of con- 
ditions that are, to say the least, semi- 
permanent. 


STABLE 
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PRICES 
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HE continued down- 

ward action of the 
stock market is a reflection 
of the prevailing uncertainty regarding the 
outlook for business. This is more true of 
the industrial share list than of the rails, 
which have lately given a somewhat better 
account of themselves. Nevertheless, as 
illustrating the general state of mind toward 
the market, may be cited the recent increase 
in the N. Y. Central dividend, which might 
ordinarily be expected to have had a most 
compelling influence on stock movements, yet 
which had an almost imperceptible effect. 
The fact is, liquidation is still in progress in 
speculative issues, and for that reason we 
again counsel readers to maintain a liquid 
position. Monday, June 18, 1923. 
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Without Prejudice — Without Guesswork — Without Ponderosity 


A True Picture 
Of the Railroad Situation Today 


In point of capital investment and number of persons 
employed, the railroad industry is the second greatest 


By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 


in the country to-day. 


In point of influence, both direct and indirect, upon 
our national life, both economic and social, the railroad 


industry has no peer. 


In view of its overtowering importance the time 
seems ripe for a story describing, in plain, understand- 
able terms, the position of the railroad industry today, 
compared with other times, the outsianding obstacles 
as well as the major opportunities it is facing; and 
finally, the outlook and prospects from the practical 


rather than the theoretical pommt of view. 


No effort has been spared to make this a true, com- 
plete and unbiased picture. 
readers will find it fully deserving of a most careful 
Not only railroad stockholders but investors 
in practically every branch of industry have a direct 
or indirect concern in the subject treated. 


How the Railroads 
the lron-& Steel 
Industry 


“IN THE AMOUNT OF THEIR 
CAPITAL INVESTMENT- 


N the beginning, there were no rail- 
roads. Our forefathers went to and 
fro by wagons and caravans, and on 
foot. Each little community, being to a 
great extent inaccessible to all others, 
lived a life of narrowness and extreme 
hardships. What business there was con- 
sisted of exchanges of absolute necessi- 
ties, and trips were made from but once 
a month to once a year, according to the 
distance that separated one community 
from the other. 
Then came the railroads, and communi- 
ties became easily accessible one to an- 
other. The barrier of 


perusal. 


ye 


worth of stocks and bonds. Investors 
throughout the country bought these se- 
curities and thus became directly inter- 
ested in the future welfare of the car- 
riers. 

Then came a time when the suspicions 
of the public toward the railroad manag- 
ers, fanned, in part, by political dema- 
gogues, and by excesses in railroad man- 
agement, and finally by the collapse of 
several standard roads, were aroused. 
Once aroused, these suspicions easily de- 
veloped into antagonism. Public antago- 
nism reached its height when, suddenly, 


We are confident our 
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RAILROADS |IRON & STEEL 


How they Overtop 
lron &Steel Industry 


~ IN NUMBER of PERSONS 
EMPLOYED ~ 























‘it was realized that many of the great 


railroad systems had dissipated their credit 
resources, had become, in other words, 
bankrupt. “The managers neither run 
their trains properly nor run their cor- 
porations properly” shrieked the dema- 
gogues, and the public, fed with half- 
truths, accepted their statements at face 
value. 

Then came a movement for public own- 
ership of railroads. In some countries, 
the movement actually materialized, but 
in America, the nearest the movement 
ever reached was a form of public own- 

ership brought about by 





wilderness and unpopw- 
lated territories was de 


the exigencies of the 
World War. 





stroyed, and the whole 
continent became as 
closely knit as each com- 
munity was to itself in 
the beginning. No one 
will deny that the rail- 
roads were the founda- 
tion of the marvelous 
growth of this country. 

With the railroads 
laid, and the industrial, 
social and economic pos- 
sibilities revealed, a 
group of men, some hon- 
est, others not, but all 
of them shrewd and in 
their way, empire build- 
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The Result of Govern- 
ment Control 


During the period of 
quasi-public ownership, 
the railroads were 
plunged into a veritable 
maelstrom of waste, in- 
efficiency, and deteriora- 
tion. The results of this 
trial should linger long 
in the memory of all 
those agitators who con- 








tinue to cry “Govern- 
ment control.” When 
the war ended, the rail- 








ers, pushed vitally to- 
ward the extension of 
railroad facilities. To 
finance their efforts they 
floated billions of dollars 





~ To MORE THAN DOU 


a 2 > — a r) 
Gross Earnings Have Swelled 


THOSE FOr THE YEAR 10ll 


RS roads were returned to 
their owners. Since then 
every effort has been ex- 
pended to restore them 
to their erstwhile strong 
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positions. In the beginning, railroad man- 
agers were confronted with the task of 
restoring their properties, at a time when 
the country was in the midst of the 
greatest period of prosperity it had ever 
njoyed. Consequently, they had to 
iandle a volume of traffic that would have 
axed them to their utmost had the equip- 
nent and properties been in normal con- 
lition. 

The railroads have been waging an up- 
iill fight. What have they accomplished? 
flow far have they retrieved efficiency? 
low far have they restored earning 
ower? How successfully have they han- 
lled the record traffic of this year, and 
vhat can they handle in the future? 
[hese and a thousand other questions are 
n the public mind today. So far as they 
in be answered, they will be answered 
i what follows: 


From Government Control to Private 
Operation 


The railroads were oper- 





The Railroads Use Each Year ~ 


aee.ove tons 9,000,000 tons 
°; 
Coal Stee 


~~ 
SUE STEEL CONSUMED REPRESENTS 
A FULL QUARTER OF THE ENTIRE- 
‘AMOUNT OF STEEL PRODUCED-- 
LAST YEAR, MAKING THE RAILROADS 
THE LARGEST CONSUMERS OF STEEL. 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 
e+. 
Their Main Track - 
COVERS 234,000 MILES, Or ENOUGH TO 
TRAVERSE THE CONTINENT FIFTY TIMES OVER 











Again the answer is no. Yet the traffic 
had to be handled, lest business receive a 
serious setback due to the failure of the 
railroads to provide adequate transporta- 
tion. Shippers, politicians, in fact men in 
all walks of Ife, were not slow in con- 
demning the carriers for delays and con- 


imporvant tact to bear in mind is that the 
hardships with which industry had to con- 
tend, as a result of inadequate trans- 
portation facilities, were not because rail- 
road officials did not know how to operate 
their properties, but because the Govern- 
ment left these properties in such a con- 
dition that the wonder of it all is that 
they succeeded i accomplishing what 
they did. 

These are not idle words, but facts 
which can be substantiated by all sorts of 
statistical data, and by comparison with 
what our railroads are accomplishing to- 
day with a volume of traffic 15% greater 
than in 1920. This is not a statistical 
study, however, and we want to burden 
the reader with as few figures as possible. 


Comparison of Equipment Facilities 


Periods of prosperity cast their shadow 
before them. An adequate number of cars 
and a large percentage of good-order 
equipment are two important prerequisits 

for handling a large volume 





ted under Government con- 
ol from January Ist, 1918, 


of tratnc. When the indus- 
trial boom of 1920 arrived, 





to February 29th, 1920. The 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


TOTAL WAGES PAID 


the railroads were in no posi- 








<periment was a costly one 





ith for the Government and 
e railroads. The former 


ign 





id in cash alone, while the 
tter paid in depreciated 








tion to meet the enormous 
demand of shippers. Not only 
was there an inadequate num- 
ber of freight cars and loco- 











property and equipment, dis- 
cation of normal routes of 








motives, but an abnormally 
large percentage were unser- 
viceable and those that were 


























affic, and the return of or- 


in good condition were sub- 





izations that had been 
hooled for two years in 
efficiency and waste; and, 
t but not least, employees 
ko had dictated wage ques- 
ms with an iron hard, and 
re obsessed with their 
owing power. Truly, a 
eet legacy! 
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BASED SHOW THAT 
WAGE OF {TSO IN 1911 WHEREAS ABOUT 2000; 
ARE RECEIVING AN AVERAGE WAGE OF ‘1500 


Wages More than Doubled / 


TO DAY 


ES UPON WHICH THE ABOVE GRAPHS ARE 
MEN RECEIVED AN AVERAGE 
000 MEN 


jected to such intensive use 
that by the end of the year 
the “bad-order” equipment 
situation presented a serious 
menace to future operating 
efficiency. When the carriers 
were turned over to Federal 
control, there were approxi- 
mately 2,330,000 freight cars 








Under such conditions the 
ilroads were called upon to handle a 
cord volume of traffic. Did they have 
adequate amount of equipment? They 
d not! Was the equipment they had 
i the proper condition. to handle such an 
enormous business? It was not! Were 
> properties in such shape that no un- 
cessary delays in hauling would occur? 


gestion which were unavoidable under the 
circumstances. “Our transportation 
tem was cracking, woeful inefficieny was 
manifest on all sides.” The calamity 
howlers were wrong again. The traffic of 
1920 was not handled with a maximum 
1 efficiency, because it was a 


degree of 
physical impossibility to do so, but the 


sys- 


in service. When the rail- 
roads were returned to private operation 
in 1920, there was an actual increase in 
serviceable cars of about 40,000, or an in- 
crease of less than 2%. During this same 
périod the volume of traffic increased ap- 
proximately 15%. In the two years and 
two months of Federal control, there was 
purchased a total of but 100,000 freight 
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Growth Has Been Great in Railroad Traffic 


AS THE ABOVE FIGURES, REPRESENTING TOTAL REVENUE TONS CARRIED SHOW 
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E. W. BEATTY 
Chief executive of Canada’s great coast- 
to-coast line, the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad 


the present record volume of traffic under 
private management. 


As the old saying goes, “It never rains 
but it pours.” The railroads enjoyed but 
a comparatively short respite from Fed- 
eral control, when the very. powerful labor 
unions attempted to exercise the same 
control over private management that they 
had over the Government. The result was 
a long drawn-out fight, with the railroads 
finally emerging partially victorious, but 
at the costly price of reducing the condi- 
tion of their equipment to far below nor- 
mal standards. The loss was overcome, 
however, and once more the railroad suc- 
ceeded in rectifying an adverse situation. 
In the fall of 1922, the unusually high 
amount of 15% of freight cars and 21% 
of locomotives were unserviceable. By 
the first of last May the uriserviceable 
freight. cars had been reduced to 9.2% 
and unserviceable locomotives to 19.4%. 
The present program of the railroads calls 
for a‘reduction of unserviceable freight 
cars to 5%, and unserviceable locomotives 





cars and 1,930 
locomotives. That 
is how the Gov- 
ernment prepared 
the roads for a 
year of record 
trafic. At the 
present time there 
are about 2,500,000 
freight cars in ser- 
vice and sufficient 
orders have been 
placed to bring 
this total close to 
2,700,000 before 
the end of the 
year. In the four- 
teen months from 
January 1st, 1922, 
to June lst, 1923, 
the railroads placed 
orders for over 
252,000 freight 
cars and 4,600 
locomotives. That 
is how our rail- 
roads prepared for 





JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 
Chairman of the Southern Pacific; who has 
directed the fortunes of one of America’s 

greatest railroad properties since 1895 
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AGNEW THOMSON DICE 
President of the Philadelphia & Reading, 
who began as flagman with an engineer- 
ing corps on the Pennsylvania Railroad 

in 1881 


to 15% by October Ist, when the heaviest 
volume of traffic is anticipated. 


Increased Operating Efficiency 


Almost every factor which furnishes 
an index to operating efficiency is show- 
ing an improvement since the return of 
the railroads to private management. The 
years 1920 and 1921 cannot be taken as 
a fair comparison, because in the former 
year the railroads were confronted with 
a situation which made it impossible to 
increase operating efficiency, while in the 
latter year volumie of traffic declined so 
heavily that there was no chance to accom- 
plish as good results as they obtained in 
the two years of such large traffic as 1918 
and 1919. Figures for last year, and re- 
sults obtained thus far this year, how- 
ever, reflect a return to “normalcy.” The 
operating expenses of last year consumed 
79.3% of gross, compared with 85.5% in 
1919, Wages last year were lower than 
in 1919, but this was largely offset by 
reduced freight rates. On the other hand, 


ALFRED H. SMITH 
President of the New York Central Lines. 
Mr. Smith entered the service of the L. S. 
& M. S. Rwy. at Cleveland as a messen- 

ger boy in 1879 


DANIEL WILLARD 


President of the Baltimore & Ohio. Mr. 
Willard has been in active railroad service 
for over forty-three years 


the carriers spent 
as much on main- 
tenance of road 
and equipment last 
year as in 1919 
which was really 
tantamount to ar! 
increase of ap 
proximately 30% 
in the amount of 
actual work done, 
as the average 
wholesale price of 
20 basic commodi 
ties, the most of 
which enter iit 
railroad mainte- 
nance expenses 
were over 30% 
higher in 191° 
than in 1922. 
Increased effi 
ciency in the hai 
dling of equipmer 
is reflected by the 
larger number of 
revenue tons car- 











SAMUEL REA 
President of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
which ranks as the largest railroad prop- 
erty in the United States 
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ried per loaded car, and the increased 
uumber of loaded cars per train. The 
railroads today are handling considerably 
more traffic with fewer car and locomo- 
ive miles than at any time during Fed- 
ral control. In other words, they are get- 
1 more intensive use out of their equip- 
rent. , 


prosperous year since 1917. They are 
earning substantial balances on their com- 
mon stock, and are coming back despite 
the many obstacles that have been placed 
in their path. The most discouraging fea- 
ture of the situation, however, is that hav- 
ing demonstrated to shippers and the pub- 
lic at large the soundness of American 


ing but the destructive program of the 
radical element in the next of 
Congress. They do not come out openly 
for a return to Government control, but 
what they propose in the way of restric- 
tions and regulations would be equally 
disastrous and eventually again precipitate 
Federal operation. 


session 


During the last session of Congress, 141 
different bills were introduced to increase 
Federal regulation and last year 228 mea- 
in all, were introduced in the State 

(Please turn to page 352) 


railroad management, they are again fac- 
ing a critical situation. If the public has 
forgotten the results of “too much regu- 
lation,” railroad officials and investors 
have not, and yet today one hears of noth- 


The Fear of Radical Legislation 


The result is that in the current year, 
ith traffic heavier than ever before, the 
uilroads are enjoying the first really 


sures, 





‘The ithound Situation ata Sune 


Net Net 
Operating Cpa 
Income, ee 
1919 
Thousands 


$2,046 
1,384 
392 
11,947 
3,679 


Net 
Operating 
Income, 


Net 
Operating 
Income, 


Government 
Guarantee 
Average, 


1918-1919 
<$————— 
$18,653 
10,180 
17,452 
17,089 
6.920 


Government 
Guarantee 
Average, 
1918-1919 
) 


$7,400 

9,352 
15,785 
16,049 
11,316 


1919 1922 
Thousands > 


$13,254 $24,494 
7,144 14,416 
11,791 17,637 
4,191 26,752 


1,852 


Southern Roads— 
Southern Railway.. 
Atlantic Coast........ 
Louisville & Nashville.. 
Illinois Central. ...... 
Seaboard Air Line.... 


Anthracite Roads— 


Delaware & Hudson... 


Central R. R. of N. J... 


= 
$1,216 
3,375 
3,867 
6,669 
590 





$70,294 $: 
Present outlook: Excellent. 
Eastern Roads— 


N. Y. Central 
Pennsylvania R. R..... 


38, 232 $87,529 


$59,902 
Present outlook: Fair. 


Soft Coal Roads— 


Baltimore & Ohio.... 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 
Norfolk & Western. ... 
Chicago & E. Illinois.. 
Phila. & Reading 


$19,448 $15,717 





$84,006 
66.650 


$90,808 
79.263 


$23,735 
14,410 
18,624 
2,721 
14,328 


$73,818 


$27,887 
13,905 
20.674 
2,946 
15,930 
$81, 342 
Present outlook: Excellent. 


$5,082 
7,463 
10,367 
455 
3.08: 


$150.656 
Present outlook: Excellent. 


$106,504 $170,071 


Transcontinental— 


Southern Pacific...... 
Union Pacific 


Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry 


$26,450 


$41,774 
46,682 
42,691 


$46,299 
34,892 
3 9.937 


Southwestern Roads— 4: 37 750 


Chi., Rock Island & P.. 
Missouri Pacific 

St. Louis Southwestern 
St. Louis-S. Francisco. 


Siey Mie GE Us Ule Dison ose 


$1: 30. 
Present outlook: Good. 


Middle Western Roads— 
Chicago & Alton..... $3,178 
Tol., St. L. & Western. 994 
Minn. & St. Louis... . 2,706 


$8,218 
4,402 
4,585 
14,809 
4,531 


$13,934 
8,247 
6,945 
15,747 
9,204 


$54,077 


$15,840 
14,206 
3,910 
13,570 
6,656 


350 $121,128 


$54,182 
Present outlook: Good. 


$36.54! 


Northwestern Roads— 


Great Northern 

Northern Pacific... ... 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul.. 
Chicago Northwestern.. 


Minn., St. P. & S. S. M. 


Present outlook: Fair. 
Great Lake Region Roads— 
$3,725 

2.639 


$17,276 
19,450 
13,284 
17,036 
7,178 


$28,686 
30,089 
27,945 
23,201 
10,580 


$12,459 
18,422 
3,134 
12,678 
5,003 


$6.080 
6.601 


$6,680 
4,049 


Pere Marquette. ...... 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis 





$6.364 $10.729 $12.68] 


Present outlook: Good. 
Grand total $680.969 


$120,501 $74,224 
Present outlook: Fair. 


$51,696 


$422.053 $613,432 





The above statistical review pictures the situation in the railroad world today. 

Explaining the caption-heads over each column, it may be said that ‘““Government Guarantee”’ repre- 
sents the amount deemed a “‘fair return’ for the railroads by the United States Government, being based 
on the results attained by the roads in the years 1915-1917, inclusive. “Net Operating Income in 1919" 
shows the actual amounts the various roads were able to earn in 1919, which was the second year of 
Government control. “Net Operating Income, 1922," shows the actual amount the roads were able to earn 
in the second year following their return to private management. 

The figures afford a basis for comparison, not only between earnings under Government control and 
earnings after the roads had been released, but also between recent earnings and those secured prior to 
America’s entry into the war. 

The position and outlook of each group, all factors considered, are summed up in the expressions, 

“Excellent,” “Good,” “Fair,” “Poor” or “Bad.” 
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Exploding Some Pet Economic Fallacies 


Are High Living Costs a Barrier 
to Prosperity? | 


IN 1915 YOUR AT ITS WEAKEST TODAY IT 
DOLLAR WAS _— IN 1920 ITWAS_ IS WO 


WOR 


@) 
Cents 


ARE YOU RICHER OR POORER? 


F you have been drawing a salary of 

$100 a week since 1913 and neither 

more nor less, this is what you have 
been really earning per week: 


Perhaps you have been beguiling your- 
self into believing that you have been ac- 
tually earning $100 a week but—you 
weren’t. You were undoubtedly earning 
something whose face value was $100 a 
week but—as you found out during the 
war years—you were able to buy less and 
less with the dollars you earned. It was 
not until 1921, when the big depression set 
in, that your dollar started to become more 
valuable. 

In the past few months, however, your 
dollar has become less valuable, so that 
today it is worth only 63 cents. 

Thus, what has happened to you, Mr. 
Hundred-a-Week-Man is that your sal- 
ary, while nominally expressed at $100 a 
week, is really only $63 a week. Prac- 
tically speaking, you are no better off than 
the man who earned $63 a week, way back 
in 1913. 


Some Comparisons 


In 1913, if you did not indeed own your 
own home, you could rent a nice one for 
$50 a month. Today, you would be pay- 
ing from $100 to $125 for the same estab- 
lishment. Your shoes which now cost you 
$12 and up a pair, you used to buy for 
$7. In 1913, you could buy a presentable suit 
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By E. D. KING 


for about $40. It 
costs you over $60 
for the same suit to- 
day. When in the 
olden days you took 
your family to the 
seashore or moun- 
tains for a month’s 
vacation, you found 
that you could man- 
age without dipping 
into your bank ac- 
ount. Today the 
same thing makes 
your bank account 
look like a child’s 
affair. 

Furthermore, there 
are some things you 
don’t want to get 
along without today, 
things that you did 
not bother about be- 
fore the war. For example, there is your 
car—even if it is a flivver. The cost of 
running your car per year consumes more 
than you can make in two months. 

But what’s the use of going further? 
Every man—certainly every family man— 
knows that his dollar isn’#*worth as much 
as it used to be worth. Every family 
man knows that it isn’t as easy nowadays 


to put something away for a rainy day 
as it used to be, that he is lucky if he 
can get through the thousand and one bills 
that he has to meet during the year, with 
out running into debt. 


Other Folks More Fortunate 


Now, at the same time that the mod 
erately salaried man has been finding it 
more and more difficult to make both ends 
—and in this class may be put all peopk 
whose income, whether derived from sal 
aries or securities—have been stationary 
other people have not been at all affected 
by the decline in the buying pqwer oi 
the dollar, for the simple reason that thei: 
income has gone up more than the dollar’: 
buying power has declined, and in a great 
many instances much more. 

Take, for example, labor. The averag: 
working man today is earning from tw 
to three times what he earned in the days 
preceding the war. Prices have gone up 
of course, but they have not gone up it 
proportion to his increase in wages. 

Business men, of course, who have beer 
in a position to raise prices, have mack 
their earning power flexible and, on th 
whole, have not suffered from the increase 
in the cost of living. Even salaried peo 
ple, in many cases, have had their incom: 

(Please turn to page 376) 


In 1913 You 


To Day, You 
Would Have 





Might Have- 


m~ RENTED A 
HOME FOR $50% 
A MONTH — 





to Pay ~ 


—100*-12522 
A MONTH 





“BOUGHT A PAIR 
OF SHOES FOR‘72~ 


—$| 222 —F1592 








~ PURCHASEDA 
SUIT OF CLOTHES 
FOR *30—*40— 





—*> 6022—9Q22 








HAS THIS PRICE INFLATION 
HURT BUSINESS ? 
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John Hays Hammond Appeals for 
National Thinking Along 
National Lines 


man who is a public asset. He at- 
tained affluence before his mental 

processes “set”—if it can be said that the 
liberal mind ever does so—and so he is 
ot convinced that this is the best possible 
world, that the United States cannot be 
mproved, that every man who has a for- 
une is prima facie a worthy citizen and 
1 perfected economist, that the economic 
ystem has attained perfection. On the 
ontrary, Mr. Hammond thinks that we 
ave a long way to travel and he is in 
avor of motion as against stagnation, but 
loes not belong to the class of calamity 
iowlers. 

As chairman of the Coal Commission 
ic is now dealing with a’ huge national 
roblem that appears to have grown be- 
ond the capacity of private management 

solve. Like so many other problems 
' the day it requires national rather than 
dustrial group thought for its proper 
jlution, and presents in acute form the 
izzle of how to reconcile individualism 
nd a degree of public intervention. Of 
urse, I did not ask Mr. Hammond to 
ilk about a subject that is sub judice, 
it rather to sketch the general topic of 
itionally applying knowledge for the ad- 
incement of the general good, especially 
ith regard to the natural resources phase 

national economy. 

“When you reflect,” said Mr. Ham- 
ond, “that the United States owes its 
dustrial greatness and its wealth very 
rgely to the fact that it was in posses- 
m at the beginning of the modern in- 
istrial era of the virgin resources of the 
ost favored region of the world, you can- 
it but conjecture what the future is to be. 
Ve had and still have vast forest regions 
at easily and cheaply met the task of 
using a rapidly growing population. We 
ive great open agricultural plains and 
rairies, enormous mineral wealth and a 
iried and salubrious climate. Our nat- 
ral wealth was formerly so vast in pro- 
ition to our then sparse population that 
e manner in which it was owned, con- 
olled and utilized was of little concern 
) us, 

The main thing was to convert this 
iperabundant potential wealth into ki- 
‘tic wealth. We were in no position to 
lan and administer in a nationally provi- 
ent way, and unrestrained private initia- 
ve served the needs of the nation better 
ian any possible form of governmental 
lanning or regulation could have done. 
jut the situation is changing. The inex- 
austible is being exhausted. Conserva- 
ion is succeeding exploitation, that is, 
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Jon HAYS HAMMOND is a rich 


As Brought Out in an Interview 
with Theodore M. Knappen 


selfish utilization, as the problem of the tinue, but for practical purposes, in gen- 
times. We are past masters in using eral, forest exhaustion will be approxi- 
resources, but are kindergarteners in mated in another generation unless com- 
conservation. prehensive forestry policies are inaugu- 
“The national forester tells us that at rated at once and conscientiously admin- 
the present rate of consumption and de- istered. 
struction our commercial timber will be “Already the heavy cost of transport- 
exhausted within thirty to forty years. ing lumber the long distances from the re- 
Of course, the present rate will not con- mote remaining forests to the consuming 


JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
“We need a national department of public works, not only to build and to 
administer, but to do some national thinking on the great engineering and con- 
servation tasks that must be accomplished if we are to keep up the pace of 
progress we have set in the past!” 
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MR. HAMMOND’S CAREER 
Mr. Hammond has crowded into his lifetime multifarious activities in 


the field of scientific research all over the world. 
In the 80's, he was in the gold fields of California. Later, his pursuits 


carried him into Mexico. 


In ’93, he was associated with Cecil Rhodes, 


taking a prominent part in Mr. Rhodes’ activities in the discovery and devel- 
opment of the resources of South Africa. 

Mr. Hammond has been a leading spirit in the promotion and develop- 
ment of many of the greatest mining properties in the United States. In 
addition, his name appears on the executive boards of several of our most 


prominent petroleum companies. 


He has been a dominant factor in American public life for years, and 
his wide-flung interests are spread all over this continent and, in large mea- 


sure, abroad. 


It would be difficult to find an individual better qualified to discuss 
America’s natural resources from the National point of view. 








centers has given us the first taste—and 
a bitter one, too—of a timber famine. 
Housing is much more expensive than 
formerly, and with the passing of cheap 
lumber, it will be difficult to maintain the 
living standards of the past. There is 
room for substitution, but the cramped 
life of the people in all the countries that 
are without access to abundant supplies 
of wood warns us of the need of taking 
thought regarding this natural resource. 

“According to some authorities, the end 
of our domestic petroleum supplies is in 
sight, just when we are full speed ahead 
in the oil age. It would seem that we 
ought to be making every possible effort 
to conserve the remainder of our petro- 
leum deposits, but the tapping of the sub- 
terranean reservoirs goes on at an un- 
precedented rate, and more and more we 
turn from abundant coal to limited oil. 
At the same time, we are exercising little 
prevision regarding the control of foreign 
oil fields. The British boast that, owing 
to their concentration on ownership of oil, 
while we concentrate on its use, a few 
years more will make us supplicants for 
one of the world’s most important natural 
resources. 

“The way we are gving now, the great- 
est and best of our iron-ore deposits will 
be gone in another generation. Unless we 
find suitable substitutes for iron and steel 
our children will find life harder for the 
lack of this metal of universal use. 

“They tell us that we have an abun- 
dance of bituminous coal for five or six 
thousand years, but in terms of a nation’s 
life the end of anthracite is in sight, and 
certain classes of bituminous coal in the 
most favored locations are beginning to 
dwindle. 

“We are not favored by nature with im- 
portant deposits ofnitrates and potash salts, 
and our progressively impoverishing soils 
now clamor for immense quantities of these 
fertilizers, the prices of which are deter- 
mined at foreign sources, not only for 
the current demands of economic vege- 
tation, but to make up for the reckless 
depletion of past years. 

“Our water resources are intact—except 
as stream flow has become erratic with 
the progress of deforestation and agri- 
culture—and will remain so, except as 
climatic changes may affect them. This 
is a truly inexhaustible resource, but we 
make little or no use of it for inter- 
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nal transportation, aside from the Great 
Lakes, and we prefer to consume irre- 
placeable oil for power purposes rather 
than the endless energy circuits of water 
from the ocean to the clouds and back. 

“We need a national department of pub- 
lic works, not only to build and adminis- 
ter public works, but to do some national 
thinking on the great conservation and 
engineering tasks that must be accom- 
plished if we are to keep the pace of prog- 
ress we have set in the past. Our rail- 
ways are at last beginning to receive na- 
tional thought instead of national perse- 
cution, and the present study of projected 
consolidations into complete unified sys- 
tems is a fine example of what I mean 
by national thinking. 


Natural Resources as a Common Store 


“It seems to me that circumstances will 
eventually force us to look upon natural 
resources as a sort of common store to 
be drawn upon prudently. The need of 
husbanding them may necessitate some 
regulation and perhaps some supersession 
of private ownership. Since the war there 
has even been much talk of making a sort 
of world pool of natural resources. We 
are not ready for that yet, and will not 


. be so long as nationalism is as strong as 


is it today. By and large, no other na- 
tion is so well endowed by nature, as we 
are, and until the lion and the-lamb lie 
down together in peace we shall be wise 
to keep the advantage that has been given 
to us. 

“IT don’t profess to know how careful 
national housekeeping is to be brought 





about. Nobody seems to know. The so- 
cialists formerly knew just how it was to 
be done, but since they have come into 
power in Russia, Germany and the new 
nations of Europe, their knowledge has 
departed from them, and they have not 
been able to improve on what they found. 
The state invariably fails when it comes 
to economic administration of any sort. 
State ownership is probably inevitable in 
some directions, but state operation is im- 
possible. As a broad statement, it is as 
true now as it always has been that pri- 
vate administration of production and the 
instrumentalities of commerce for profit 
serves the general good better than public 
administration. This will continue to be 
so until the generality of men esteem 
other rewards of service higher than ma- 
terial compensation. 

“Even the degree of state ownership 
that may be inevitable will only be the 
choice of the lesser evil so long as_ the 
state organization is constituted as at pres- 
ent. We get politics into business but 
can’t seem to get business into poli- 
tics. They don’t mix the right way, but 
they need to. It is my hope that the in- 
evitable intertwining of business and gov- 
ernment in a business age will compel bus- 
iness men to become politicians in the 
broader sense—in the sense of politics as 
the science of government. If that 
comes about we shall have constructive 
thinking and doing in public affairs. Bus- 
iness men are accustomed to face facts 
and deal with them, whereas the politician 
in his separate compartment, deals with 
emotions, prejudices and delusions. We 
need the business approach in inter- 
national politics as much as in domes- 
tic. We need to use our reason more 
and our feelings less. 

“T believe that by taking thought we can 
make this a far better world than it has 
ever been. I believe that we can give 
America a greater volume and a more 
general diffusion of prosperity than it has 
dreamed of. I believe that our capacity 
to produce goods can be expanded much 
more rapidly than our population in- 
creases. Very few persons have all the 
goods they could use to advantage; that 
is to say that potential demand vastly ex- 
ceeds present supply. 


Our Economic Machinery Still Crude 


“Production is the source of both de 
mand and supply. The more we produce 
(Please turn to page 361) 








A WARNING TO YOU, MR. CITIZEN! 


At the present rate of consumption, according to authorities cited 


by Mr. Hammond:— 


Our Commercial Timber will be exhausted in thirty to forty years— 
Our Domestic Petroleum Supplies are diminishing so rapidly, the 


end of them is even now in sight— 


Our Iron Ore Deposits—the greatest and best of them—will be 


gone in another generation— 


In terms of a nation’s life, the end of our Anthracite is now in sight, 
and certain classes of our Bituminous Coal are beginning to dwindle 
We are not favored by nature with important deposits of Nitrates 
and Potash Salts, yet our progressively impoverishing soils now clamor 


for immense quantities of fertilizer. 
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1. Egypt, XXVIIIth Dynasty 
From Menef-es-Barkh, servant of the 
ord, of the wheat mart of Thebes, to 
inet-Ipht, Keeper of the King’s Walking 
‘tick. 


Life! Prosperity! Health! Thy un- 
vorthy servant kisses the bunion on the 
ig toe of thy right foot, and craves that 
our Highness spare his life for intrud- 
ng into the Presence with talk of trading 
iatters. Know then that the Minister of 
he Granaries of the King, the Hebrew 
Yussuf-ibn-Yaqib, hath prophesied saying 
hat the kingdoms of Upper and Lower 
gypt would be stricken with the pesti- 
ence of seven lean years, and thereafter 
vould wax fat with the blessing of seven 
at years. Let us therefore sell divers 
papers purporting to be contracts for the 
ale of wheat, when that the wheat is 
carce and most dear, during the seven 
ean years, and let us cover our obliga- 
‘ons when it cometh to pass that the 
vheat is both abundant and cheap, in the 
seven fat years, in the marts of Thebes 
nd of Luxor and of Memphis and of 
Karnack. And for that we shall have sold 
lear and bought cheap, we shall harvest 
reat harvest of wealth, of the coined gold 
f the Ethiopians and ivory tusks and 
laves, and great shall be our name in the 
and. 

Thy humble servant kneels to kiss the 
em of thy robe. 

* * * 


2. Rome, 130 A.D. 

From Gaius Valerius Minucius, money- 
hanger of the Appian Way, to Marcus 
laminius Hesperus, Paymaster of the 
oops of Eastern Dacia. 


That which to some adversity is, to 
thers of the greatest prosperity the fruit- 
ul source can be. Here, namely, in the 
ity of Rome, of lack of minted coin from 
ll quarters at all time there is much com- 
laining, while you to the authorities re- 
sorted have much superfluous wealth on 
iand to have which for the soldiers’ needs 
nore than sufficient is. Were it not well, 
herefore, these things being so, moneys 
rom the to the of the soldiers’ needs 
illotted treasury to me forth to send, that 
I them to the of great estates owners who 
)f money in dire need are for short times 
it high interest may lend, that the prin- 
cipal amount to you in time for the of the 
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Speculation Through 
the Ages 


Origin of the “Gyp” in “Egypt” — Roamin’ 
With the Romans—Curbing the Curb Brokers 
By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


soldiers’ payment again paid be can, while 
that which whatever of money remains 
between us divided be? 


. * * 


3. England, 13th Century A.D. 


From Giles Goodfellow, corn engrosser 
of Lychfield-on-the-Switch, to Robin 
Broadfoot (yclept Skin-the-Flint), corn 
engrosser of Oldcastle-in-the-Mire. 

Manie and goodlie greatings, Robin! 
Sithen thou mayst not have hered telle 
afore this time, ther is great talke in the 
contree that the corne hath been cursed 


FZ 


x 


J 


of a wandersome gipsie tribe the which 
hath been grievously hurt with sticken and 
with stoon by the goud folke of Lych- 
field. And manie doe feare that foras- 
much as the croppes will be but scantie 
in the year to-come, ther wil be moult 
heye price to be paide for the corne. Do 
then you and I engrosse alle the corne 
in the contree to be hadde, that whenas 
the prices doe rise wee maye will selle 
the corne agayne and make greate profytte 
thereoutof. 
. * * 

4. France, 1750 

From le Sieur Charles-Henry- 
Anne-Marie-Victor-Frédéric de 
la Branche de la 
Manche, gentle-man 
of Britanny, to André 
Fourier, burgher, of 
Paris. 

Sirrah! What is 
this I hear concerning 
the plans of one Johan 
Law, a heretic and an 
Englishman, to found 
colonies in the Mis- 
sissippi domain? Have 
I not told you a mil- 
lion times, stock- 
broking dog, to let 
me know at once— 
AT ONCE, I say— 
when such rare and 





Wht 


, yet 


unexampled opportunities come to light 
in your filthy dens of offices? I com- 
mission you immediately to borrow a hun- 
dred thousand francs from the money- 
lenders and buy as many shares as you 
can in this heretic’s enterprise. Woe be 
unto you if you pay more than twenty 
livres of interest on the hundred! 
* * * 


5. New York City, 1923 
From John C. Witherbee, of Witherbee 
Her- 


& Jones, “investment bankers,” to 
bert D. Smythe, citizen 
Good morning, MAN! Do you 
to start your morning RIGHT? 
Then don’t throw this circular away. 
Read it and get the real, low-down inside 
dope on the snappiest little sure-fire 
twenty-four karat copper-riveted fireproof 
investment AND speculative proposition 
that ever came up the pike. LISTEN! 
Five hundred dollars—five centuries of 
iron men—half a thousand simoleons— 
buys you a one-third interest in an option 
on a lease on a quarter-acre 
of land not than ten 
miles away from the gusher 
that Standard Oil brought 
in in Whoope County, Ark., 
three years ago. 

WE POSITIVELY 
GUARANTEE that at the end of six 
months your one-third interest will be 
worth ten times what it is today. GET 
THAT? That's how all the big boys 
made their money. Look at Rockefeller, 
look at Sinclair, look at Morgan, look at 
the Astors, the Vanderbilts, look at Ford. 
HOW DID THEY MAKE THEIR 

MONEY? 
Yu ho ——=————————— 
it as well = ~~ 


a 


} df 


want 


more 





as we do. They 

got in on a good 

proposition when it 

was new. WHY 

DON’T YOU DO 
THE SAME? 
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A feature of this article is its revelations of 
the intimate facts in the history of the famous 
Boston & Montana Development Company 


Worthless Securities Do Not Always 
Represent Fake Companies! 


Which Is Why Two-Fold Caution Must Be 
Exercised in Buying Promotional Stocks 


By W. SHERIDAN KANE 


ROMOTERS are not necessarily swindlers. 
Nor are all worthless stocks to be classed as 
fake stocks. 

Of course, the man who loses money in a promo- 
tion is not particularly interested in the distinction. 

3ut it is at least of general interest to consider 
how the country has derived benefit—even if dis- 
proportionate—from promotions that yielded the 
stockholders nothing but disappointment. 

Among the many promoters who have been in- 
dicted recently there have been several who do 
not easily fall within the category of swindling 
promoters; or, if it should be found that the 
Government is justified in stamping 
them as swindlers, it may yet develop 
that the promotions in themselves 
were not altogether without merit, 
even though the legitimate 
fruits of the enterprise will 
not be gathered by those who 
bought the securities distributed 
by these more or less worthy 
gentlemen. 


A Montana Episode in Finance 


Out in Montana there is a 
forty-mile railroad connecting 
with the Oregon Short Line at 
Divide. This forty-mile nar- 
row-gauge road opens up a fer- 
tile valley and undoubtedly has 
added greatly to the 
value of the territory 
it traverses. Settlers 
have been drawn into 
the valleys, towns have 
sprung up along the 
line, lumbering and 
other industries are 
coming into being, and a one-time mountain fast- 
ness has taken its place among the wealth-producing 
sections of the country. In the past eight or ten 
years, several thousand men have had direct employ- 
ment on this railroad or on the mining property it 
was constructed to serve. Men have worked in fac- 
tories in various parts of the country fashioning 
machinery, building or repairing railroad cars and 
locomotives and other equipment in order that this 
project might be put through. 

But a Boston Grand Jury now says that the pro- 
moter of this enterprise has been guilty of conspiracy 
to defraud the stockholders. 

It may be he is all that the Grand Jury in its 
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CHARLES W. MORSE 
A remarkable bundle of energy, who actually suc 
esting men of the calibre of George W. Loft, candy magnate and 
John McLean, millionaire publisher, in some of his enterprises 
and built up a great industrial unit, operating costly equipment 
of the highest grade 


indictment of him says he is. It may be that he 
is entirely innocent of intent or act of defrauding 
The courts will have to determine. ; 

Every year for a number of years many thou- 
sands of vacationists and business men have jour- 
neyed between New York and Albany on the Hud- 
son River on one or another of the boats that make 

the trip between twilight and dawn. 
Thousands of men have been employed 
in shipyards at Groton and at Noank 
in Connecticut, and in Alexandria in 
Virginia. The largest ships that ever 
floated on the Great Lakes, exceed- 
ing 17,000 tons each, were built at 
Groton. As shipyards they were prob- 
ably among the best on the 
Atlantic Coast. 

But the Government says that 
the man who conceived and de- 
veloped these enterprises is a 
swindling promoter, has _in- 
dicted him on charges of de- 
frauding investors, and accuses 
him also of defrauding or at- 
tempting to defraud the Gov- 
ernment. 

It may be he is all that the 
Government in its indictment 
of him says he is. It may be 
that he is entirely innocent of 
intent or act of defrauding. The 

courts will have to de- 
termine. 

In the meantime, 
stockholders who paid 
anywhere from thirty 
cents to one dollar and 
more for shares in the 
Boston and Montana 
project of former Lieutenant Governor of Montana, 
W. R. Allen, and stockholders who paid from one 
to eight dollars for shares in the United States 
Steamship project of Charles W. Morse are lament- 
ing the loss of their funds, and are denouncing all 
promoters as swindlers, thieves, liars, crooks and 
hypocrites. 


ded in inter- 


As a Counterfeit Proposition 


Not for anything would I be understood as offer- 
ing any apology for promotions of this sort. I be- 
lieve that the man who puts his money into such 
projects is almost as foolish as the man who buys 
fake stocks. The vendor of fraudulent securities 
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WILLIAM R. ALLEN 


“Tall, slender, hawk-faced, high- 
strung, of the old school political type, 
William R. Allen, a former State Sen- 
itor of Montana, came east ten or 
fifteen years ago to interest moneyed 
people in his Boston & Montana prop- 
rty.” 

Out of “Governor” Allen’s Boston 
y Montana project there developed a 
yreat industrial center, giving employ- 
ment to thousands in connection with 
miscellaneous enterprises. 

Despite the extent of the operations 
vhich the Boston & Montana project 
nspired, however, the company’s own 
hares now appear to be practically 
vorthless. 


may be com- 
pared with the 
man who sells 
one hundred 
dollars in coun- 
terfeit money 
for ten dollars 
in real money, 
while the seller 
of securities 
such as_ those 
we are consider- 
ing may be con- 
sidered as in 
the same class 
as the man who 
sells—if it could 
be done—genu- 
ine dimes for 
one dollar each. 
In each case the 
buyer is the vic- 
tim. In each 
case the seller’s 
profits are ille- 
gitimate. The 
mere fact that 
the promoter 
may have con- 
vinced himself 
that his genuine 
dimes are really 
worth one dol- 
lar does not 
make them so, 
and the pur- 
chaser is just as 
much a loser as 


f the project were conceived in iniquity and carried 
through with deliberate intent to deceive and defraud. 
The point is simply that all worthless securities are 


ot put out with wicked intent, and, 
herefore, it behooves the buyer to 
xercise every precaution. Just 
ecause caveat emptor does not 
overn in security purchases is no 
eason for disregarding its injunc- 
ion: Let the buyer beware. 
There is another difference be- 
ween the promotion of the out-and- 
ut fake type and those that con- 
ribute in some way to the develop- 
nent of the country or of some 
articular industry without in any 
vay enriching the stockholders in the 
riginal enterprise. The swindling 
‘romoter seldom comes into direct 
ontact with his, dupes, and relies 
n specious promises of wonderful 
‘rofits. He usually submerges 
limself and juggles the names of 
nen prominent in the world of 
inance, but in no wise connected 
vith the fraudulent enterprise. On 
the other hand, the personality of 
the promoter of these other enter- 
prises enters largely into the initial 
success of the projects he fathers. 
Take Charles W. Morse as one 
instance: Short, almost squat, a 
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cripple from birth, he is nevertheless a dominating 
personality—I don’t mean merely a domineering per- 
son—and he has the faculty of getting nimbly to his 
feet after every knockdown, Released from Atlanta 
penitentiary, he recovered his health in an amazingly 
short time, returned to the shipbuilding game, suc- 
ceeded in inducing such men as John R. McLean, 
former Senator Elkins, George W. Loft, and R. Lan- 
caster Williams to become members of his board of 
directors, and when the first rivet was ready to be 
driven into the keel of the first steel boat built by him 
for the Government, Woodrow Wilson, President of 
the United States, acted as the official riveter. 


Harking Back a Few Years 


Harking back ten or fifteen years I recall when 
William R. Allen, a former State Senator of Mon- 
tana and a sort of courtesy Lieutenant Governor— 
having served temporarily in that. capacity—came 
East for the purpose of interesting moneyed people 
in his Boston and Montana property. Tall, slender, 
hawk-faced, high-strung, of the old-school political- 
statesman type, a man who talked in periods but 
seldom reached one, he had no difficulty in drawing 
about him a group of men of means who financed 
his immediate requirements. 

Governor Allen—as he is generally known—was 
born on the property fifty-five or sixty years ago 
when it consisted of a great number of small claims, 
each worked usually by a couple of old-time mining 
“pardners.” Allen has always insisted the moun- 
tian on which the properties are located would prove 
another Butte Hill and he was fond of drawing strik- 
ing geological and superficial parallels between the 
Boston and Montana and Butte which is less than 
fifty miles away. For many years he had been 
engaged in getting together the different claims. 
Having effected this consolidation he believed it 
would be only necessary to put in a good wagon 


(Please turn to page 380) 





WHEN U. S. 
A view of the six shipways of the Groton Iron Works, subsidiary of the U. S. 
during the war, refleciing the great property investment and the industria’ 


ship Co., 


importance of the shipping enterprises backed by C. W. Morse 


STEAMSHIP’S AFFAIRS WERE BOOMING 


Steam- 


Despite the magnitude 


of the organization and the large volume of business handled by it, stockholders who 


paid from $1 to $8 per share for U. S 


Steamship stock are now wondering if they will 
ever get their money back 
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Foreign Trade and Securities 


Asia’s Growing Industrial 


Independence 


The Trend Towards Industrialization in Asia—How It Affects 
the Foreign Trade of Great Britain and the United States 


LANCASHIRE cotton-goods man- 

ufacturer, whom we shall call Wil- 

liam Smith, of Smith and Sons, Ltd., 
has been building up a steady export trade 
with India. His father started the busi- 
ness on a small scale, with ten employees ; 
William Smith continued its growth, and 
until recently had nearly two hundred men 
working for him, all told. “Until recently,” 
however, is the main point—for in the 


By GREGORY P. MARSTON 


and buys half as much American cotton. 

An American, Joseph T. Perkins, let us 
say, has put his lifework into building up 
a structural steel trade with the Far East. 
He has sold steel for bridges to Japan, 
for canal works in China, for factory 
buildings in India. Now he finds his bids 
coming back rejected, one after the other. 
Always some Japanese or Indian firm has 
“beaten him to it,” with lower prices, 











——————e«an ll 


THREE GUESSES 


As to where this modern steel works is located. Pennsylvania, you say? 
All wrong. The picture shows the Anshon Steel Works in 


rado, Alabama? 


Colo- 


Manchuria, China, a country which numbers of us are led to believe is a thou- 
sand years behind the times 


last two or three years he has found his 
business slipping away from him, firm by 
firm. 

Unsatisfied with the politely-worded 
messages of his Hindu customers, he has 
made a personal trip to India. He finds 
the native population using cotton cloth 
made in Hindu mills by Hindu labor out 
of Hindu cotton, in preference to paying 
English dividends and English wages and 
American-priced cotton. When he goes 
back home he puts his mills on half-time, 
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lower transportation costs, and higher 
profits. Now he is thinking seriously of 
beginning in business all over again as a 
junk peddler. 


Many Instances 


These are not isolated instances. They 
could be multiplied by hundreds, if not by 
thousands, of cases where Americans and 
Englishmen have gone into the Far 
Eastern market, have built up a good-sized 
business, and now find it going to ruin be- 


cause their former customers can now sup- 
ply themselves. 

For years and years the major Eastern 
countries, Japan, China and India, have 
been importing machinery, structural steel, 
putting up water-power developments, 
building factories, opening up their mineral 
resources, all with the aid of Americans 
and Europeans. Left to their own re- 
sources they would have been helpless 
Occidental engineers and builders, Occi- 
dental methods of production and of doing 
business, and in many cases Occidental 
capital, have put the East into a position 
where from now on it will supply an in- 
creasingly large proportion of its require- 
ments itself. 

The East has looked upon the ways of 
Western capitalism and found them good 
Once it has shaken off the sloth of ages, it 
has found in the new economic system the 
sources of a new energy that has trans- 
figured the face of the once easy-going, 
tradition-bound, unbusinesslike East. Now 
it is in the kind of transition stage in 
which notoriously someone has to pay 
the piper, and those industries in Western 
countries which are the first to be affected 
have been hit hard. 

As they lose ground in the Eastern 
trade, Western manufacturers have been 
turning to South America as a partial 
equivalent for the lost business. In South 
America, there are not the vast masses of 
native populations to deal with, nor the 
traditions of decayed civilizations, and 
natural resources, while plentiful, appear 
to be widely scattered, while iron and 
coal are relatively scarce. For these rea- 
sons the spread of modern industrialism 
appears to have been delayed, and South 
America remains largely a source of raw 
materials and a buyer of finished products, 
with very little signs of its producing 
finished products on its own account. 

The Lancashire cotton manufacturer 
and the American structural steel maker 
feel, somehow, that in a sense they have 
been “done” by their own countrymen. 
The concerns that have been shipping the 
East productive equipment, have taught 
them how to use it, and have encouraged 
its further extension have profited mighti- 
ly by it. In finding a new outlet for 
their products—electrical equipment, ma- 
chine-shop tools, pumps, heavy machinery 
and the like—they have been able to ex- 
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pand their productive capacity, and thus 
bring down their costs of production and 
so increase their profits. The Eastern 
business, which could be relied on to ex- 
pand steadily, has enabled them to equalize 
production between good and bad seasons 
»f domestic business, and because there 
were few firms with the knowledge of con- 
litions peculiar to the Eastern trade, with 
the capital and the energy and the vision 
iecessary to its developments, these firms 
vere in such a favored position that they 
ould charge prices which left them lucra- 
ive margins of profit. 


Competition from New Sources 


But in the very act of helping the 
‘astern peoples to produce according to 
Vestern methods, they built up a formi- 
lable competition to their own country- 
ven who were exporting finished articles. 
[he distances over which goods have to 
ravel from Western countries (in which 
ve shall include the United States) to the 
ar East are so great that any local in- 
ustry starts off with a tremendous ad- 
antage because of its savings in this re- 
pect. 

But in addition to this, it starts off with 
he further advantage of the most modern 
nd most efficient equipment to be had 
nywhere in the world. Having no old 
iachinery to scrap and charge off to earn- 
gs, and efficient new machinery to work 
vith, the Eastern manufacturer is enabled 
» charge lower prices and so underbid his 
Vestern competitor. His payroll, for a 
irger number of more inefficient em- 
loyes than his English rival, may be one- 
nth as large. Being a native, he has the 
lvantage of an intimate knowledge of 
cal conditions, customs, habits, language, 
iperstitions, and needs; and where a 
owerful nationalism sets in, as in India 
nce the advent of Mahatma Gandhi or 
n Japan, it is all grist to his mill. 

It is true, he has to pay more for his 
ipital, having the Hobson’s choice of 
ying the usurious rates of local money- 
nders or the stringent terms of foreign 
1anufacturers and bankers. But because 





Some alarm is being expressed in 
exporting circles over the fact that 
Asiatic countries are manufacturing 
increasing quantities of many products 
which they formerly used to import 
from this country and England. In 
this article, the writer raises and an- 
swers the question whether our export 
trade is to suffer a permanent decline 
as a result of Asia’s increasing trade 
independence, pointing out the role 
of newer countries in increasing the 
prosperity of older ones. 





ma- 
less 


of his lower costs for labor, raw 
terials, ground rent, etc., he needs 
capital to turn out an equivalent quantity 
of goods than his Western brother, and 
so capital costs per unit of output, which 
alone determine the effect of money condi- 
tions on competitive ability, may actually 
be less. 

With all these conditions to favor the 
growth of industrialization in the East, it 
is no wonder that it has taken firm root, 
and is flourishing day by day to an extent 
that has caused consternation among those 
manufacturers doing business with the 
East who are subject to danger from local 
competition. 

The circle of these is steadily widening. 
Only recently the steel-maker enjoyed a 
privileged position in the Eastern trade 
the cotton-goods manufacturer might lose 
his business if Eastern manufacturers in- 
creased their output, but was he not selling 
the East the very materials which it 
needed to build factories with to oust the 
Western exporter? Yet today there are 
two factories in India alone which employ 
twenty thousand laborers, and are in po- 
sition to supply nearly every kind of iron 
and steel in commercial use. 

Today the electrical equipment industry, 
to take one example, appears to be in a 
similarly privileged condition in the East- 
ern trade. They -have maintained their 
hold on it through the vicissitudes that 
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have beset other exporters. Yet who 
knows if tomorrow may not see a Hindu 
Westinghouse or a Japanese General Elec- 
tric arise to set up a serious competition 
in this hitherto impregnable field? 


The East as Self-Sufficient 


Looked at in this way, the situation 
seems to compel the asking of a certain 
question. Are we not supplying the sober, 
efficient, cheap, hard-working masses of 
the East with the forge on which they 
can make the weapons for the destruction 
of our own industrial supremacy? We 
havé taught them to spin and weave cot- 
ton in factories of Western design; to 
weave their own jute and silk, to 
mine their own coal and make their 
own steel, and _ so, bit by bit, they 
have emancipated themselves from the 
tutelage of Western industry. Will not 
the time come when the East will pro- 
duce out of its own resources all that we 
now send it, as well made and much 
cheaper, so that one of our greatest export 
markets will be lost to us? 

The same question might well have been 
asked when the United States broke its 
political connections with Europe, and be- 
gan to develop its own natural resources. 
One by one, as American industries devel- 
oped, vast fields of industry that had 
hitherto been controlled by European ex- 
porters came into the hands of domestic 
manufacturers. American cotton 
and American iron and steel products re- 
placed the output of the old-established 
English factories; year after year Europe 
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sold us less and less. 

Our imports from Europe had amounted 
to 47 millions in 1800. By 1840, after four 
decades of decline, they were down to 41 
millions. Well might the English regret 
their lost colonies! Yet as this country 
grew it developed a consuming power 
equal to and finally greater than its pro- 
ductive power—the more effective America 
was aS a competitor and rival, the better 
it became as a customer. Last year our 
imports from Europe amounted to 99] 

(Please turn to page 358) 


Visited by Secretary of State Hughes and in other ways used as an opportunity by the United States to foster trade 
with South America, which it is hoped wil! overcome our losses in Asia and elsewhere 
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Investors who are desirous of securing high-yield, and at the same 
time sound bonds, should read this article 


Five Unusually Attractive Bonds 


Practical Recommendations to Income Builders 


By THOMAS B. PRATT 


the bond Offerings of new securities have been 
comparatively light recently, but it is well 
known that houses have a large number 
of issues under way and expect to bring 
them out in the next 30 to 60 days. 

Just now there are a number of attrac- 
tive opportunities in the bond market in 
which the investor may obtain good grade 
bonds at fairly attractive yields. While 
there is a possibility that any bond of this 
character may advance in price during the 
next 2 or 3 months, they should at the 
same time be purchased by the inves- 
tor solely with the viewpoint of se- 
curity and yield. 

Such bonds have gone through declines 
ranging from 3 to 10 points, and now ap- 
pear to be in an upward trend. A large 
number of such bonds may be purchased 
on a 5% to a 6%% basis. They are more 
or less seasoned issues, have a ready mar- 
ket, and for issues of their character give 
a very attractive yield at present prices. 

In the table appearing on the next page 
is listed five issues of this character. This 
by no means is the limit of the number 
of issues coming under this classification, 
as the general list contains a large num- 
ber of attractive bonds that may now be 
purchased on a satisfactory basis. 


OLLOWING declines in 

market lasting over many months, 

there has been a gradual though 
modest recovery in the past few weeks. 
Not only have prices shown an upward 
tendency, but sentiment in the market has 
shifted materially. The principal cause 
of the advance has been easier money con- 
ditions. Dealers have found that there 
is a good volume of funds awaiting invest- 
ment, and whereas a month ago they were 
loath to take on new commitments, at 
the present time they are beginning to ac- 
cumulate bonds. 

The general outlook for the bond mar- 
ket during the next two or three months 
appears satisfactory. There is a large 
amount of financing to be done in that pe- 
riod, particularly for foreign accounts. 
One of the most important loans to be of- 
fered is the American portion amounting 
to $25,000,000 of the $130,000,000 Austrian 
Loan. The mere announcement of this 
loan and the terms under which it is to 
be issued have had a good influence upon 
the bond market. One effect of the change 
in the conditions of the market is the de- 
mand for high-grade bonds that has de- 
veloped from institutions, and to some ex- 
tent from individual investors. 


ip 
a 








Telegraph Company. The company oper- 
ates the Bell system on the Pacific Coast. 
The majority of its preferred as well as 
all of its common stock is owned by the 
parent company. Dividends have never 
been paid on the common, but the com- 
pany’s earning power has grown consis- 
tently. In 1921, earnings on the common 
stock amounted to 6.67%, and last year 
to 6.28%. There is 18 millions of com- 
mon stock outstanding and 57 millions 
preferred. The funded debt amounts to 
about 74 millions. Plant and equipment 
are carried at 157.5 millions. 

Of the Refunding 5s there are 25 mil- 
lions of bonds outstanding, subject to 
about 38 millions in prior liens. They are 
a direct obligation of the company and are 
secured by mortgage on all its real estate 
and other property now owned or here- 
after acquired in the States of Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Washington and Idaho, and 
also on all securities now owned or here- 
after acquired, subject to the prior liens. 


PACIFIC TEL. & TEL. RE- 
FUNDING 5s, 1952 
Yield 514% 








The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company Refunding 5s of 1952, have 
shown less reaction during the period of 
decline in the bond market than any of 
the other bonds in the accompanying list. 
The recent high for this issue was in 
August of last year, when the bonds sold 
at 95. At the end of March of this year 
they sold at 88, and at this writing they 
are quoted at 9134. This price gives a 
yield of 5.57 per cent. 

The bonds are redeemable as a whole 
only from May Ist, 1932, to May Ist, 
1942, at 107% and interest; to May Ist, 
1945, at 105 and interest, and thereafter 
at par. 

This company is one of the prosperous 
subsidiaries of the American Telephone & 
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The earnings of this company have been 
exceptionally consistent; the bond interest 
has been earned by a good margin for 
many years. In 1922, bond interest was 
earned 1.82 times, and in each of the last 
10 years this has been about the average 
number of times interest has been earned 
upon the funded debt. 

For a high-grade utility bond, this issue 
appears to be exceptionally attractive at 
the present price. The yield is not as 
large as may be obtained in other types 
of securities, but at the same time the 
investor by sacrificing yield to a slight 
extent makes up for it through sta- 
bility of earnings. 





UNITED FUEL GAS FIRST “A” 
6s, 1936 ° 
Yield 614% 








The United Fuel Gas Company is con- 
trolled by the Columbia Gas & Electric 
Company through ownership of 51 per 
cent of its capital stock. The company 
is engaged in the production, wholesaling 
and distribution of natural gas, oil and 
gasoline. It owns extensive pipe lines and 
distributing systems. Its many trunk lines 
have an aggregate length of over 500 
miles, and the total length of all pipe lines 
is about 1,500 miles. 

The First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6s, 
Series “A,” due January Ist, 1936, are a 
direct obligation, and are secured by a 
first mortgage on all the property, rights, 
franchises, etc., now owned or hereafter 
acquired. The bonds carry a sinking fund 
equal to 1% cents per 1,000 cubic feet of 
gas produced and sold annually. These 
payments are to be applied to the purchase 
or redemption of the bonds at not over 
105 and interest—this is the call price of 
the bonds—and the company has the privi- 
lege of delivering these bonds at par in- 
stead of cash to the sinking fund. Bonds 
acquired through these annual payments 
are held and cancelled by the trustee and 
stamped non-negotiable. There are out- 
standing $9,988,000 of these bonds, and 
there has been retired by the sinking fund 
$594,000.. There is held in the treasury 
$4,657,000 of bonds. 

Earnings of the company have been ex- 
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ptionally good over a period of years. 
n 1921, earnings were somewhat smaller 
ian usual, but interest was earned 2.92 
imes. The recent high was in January 
f this year when they sold at 98. They 
clined to 94% subsequently, and are now 
lling at 95. At the present price they 
rovide a straight income of 6.32 per cent, 
id yield 6.57 per cent. These bonds, 
wing to the earnings of the company, 
re entitled to a good rating, and at 
he present price give an attractive 
eturn. 





SINCLAIR PIPE LINE 5s, 1942 
Yield 64% 





In October of 1921, Sinclair Pipe Line 
of 1942 sold at 95. The low for the 
nds was in March of this year when 83 
as reached. At the present time they 
» selling at about 8634, at which price 
ey give a straight return of 5.76 per 
nt, and yield to maturity 6.17 per cent. 
’r some time the bonds have been sell- 
g considerably out of line as compared 
th security value and earnings. 
The company owns and operates a sys- 
m of trunk and gathering lines in Texas, 
unsas, Oklahoma, Missouri and IIlino’s, 
aking connections with various refineries 
the Sinclair Refining Company, includ- 
g the one located at East Chicago, IIli- 
is, and with the Whiting Refinery of 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 
he fixed assets of the company are car- 
d on the books at a depreciated value 


$28,181,907, but the present reproduc- 
e value is said to be considerably in 
cess of this figure. 

There are two particularly strong fac- 


rs to these bonds. One is that half the 
mmon stock of the company is owned 
the Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
ving been purchased by that company 
r over 16 millions cash. The bonds, 
erefore, have an equity of over 32 mil- 
ns above their par value. The second 
ctor is the earning power of pipe-line 
mpanies. The business of these com- 
nies is that of transportation and they 
e not affected to any great degree by 
ictuations in the price of crude oil, as 
e producing companies. A study of the 
rnings of pipe-line companies discloses 
eir stability in this respect. Even in 
121, a year of acute business depression, 
rnings of these companies held up 
ghty well and in many cases were 
gher than the previous five-year average. 
This company is in an exceptionally 
ong financial condition and its earnings 
e running better than ever before in its 
story. The company earned $1,393,000 
1919, $2,219,000 in 1920, $3,859,000 in 


1921, and considerably over $4,000,000 in 
1922. 

The 20-year 5s of 1942 of this company 
are a direct obligation of the company, 
but are not secured by a mortgage. No 
mortgage or pledge of the assets of the 
company can be created without expressly 
granting equal security for these bonds. 
The bonds are backed by high security 
value, and the earnings are such that 
they command a high rating. The fact 
that the Standard Oil Company of In- 
diana owns half of the company is also 
a factor of safety in the bonds. 





ST. LOUIS-SAN FRANCISCO 
PRIOR LIEN “B” 5s, 1950 
Yield 64% 








The St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 
bonds, Series A, B, and C are practically 
a first mortgage on the entire 
with the exception of the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham Line underlying 
bonds amounting to only about $12,000.- 
000. The total mileage by which the prior 
lien issues are secured is 3,923. Includ- 
ing the underlying bonds, the prior lien 
bonds are outstanding at the rate of only 
$35,000 a mile. 

The Series “B” 5s of 1950 are redeem- 
able at 105 and interest. There are about 
25 millions of the bonds outstanding, and 
the total amount of all series outstanding 
is slightly over 132 millions. Following 
the bonds are the Cumulative Adjustment 
A 6s, outstanding in the amount of 40 


system, 


‘millions, and the Income 6s outstanding in 


the amount of 35 millions. 

Earnings this year are running remark- 
ably well. During the first quarter of 
1923, the balance available for interest was 
$4,209,000. After deducting fixed charges, 
adjustment interest and income interest, 
there was a surplus of $961,029. The fis- 
cal year of the ’Frisco system ends June 
3Cth. For the first nine months of this 
fiscal year the road earned not only its 
fixed charges but interest on both its Ad- 
justment and Income bonds and had a 
balance available for stock of $772,000. 
Assuming that the road does as well dur- 
ing the balance of this calendar year as it 
did in the first quarter, the earnings for 


-the common stock after allowing for all 


interest charges and preferretl div'dends 
would equal nearly $2 a share on the $50,- 
000,000 of common stock outstanding. 
Last year the system earned less than 60 
cents a share on its common stock, but 
in 1921, the earnings amounted to $5.50 
a share. 

These bonds are now selling on the New 
York Stock Exchange at about 83%, 
ing a straight income of 5.99% and a yield 
to maturity of 6.27 per cent. The recent 


giv- 


high for the bonds was 91% in Septem- 
ber of last year. They sold down as low 
as 80 in March of this year. Considering 
the improved earning position of the road 
and the fact that during the past several 
years it has earned its interest by a sub- 
stantial margin, these bonds are entitled 
to a very good rating. They provide an 
attractive return at the present price, 
and, while they should not be bought 
in this market with the idea of a profit 
through appreciation in the market 
price, they may be held with a good 
degree of security and at the same 
time provide an attractive return. 





M. K. & T. PRIOR LIEN 
5s of 1962 
Yield 614% 








Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 
5s sold up to 89 int September of last year, 
the low was 76% in May of this year. 
The present price is around 783%, which 
gives a straight income of 6.38% and a 
yield to maturity of 6.54 per cent. These 
bonds are callable at 105. 

This road has just been through a re- 
organiazation, and the Prior Lien 5s of 
1962 are part of the new securities issued 
in that reorganization. There are three 
series of the bonds: the A 5s, outstanding 
in the amount of $52,900,000; the B 4s, 
outstanding in the amount of $27,200,000, 
and the C 6s, outstanding in the amount 
of $12,800,000. The bonds are a direct 
obligation of the company and are se- 
cured by a mortgage embracing all or sub- 
stantially all the lines of railroad, branches 
and equipment, terminals and other prop- 
erty. The mileage of the reorganized sys- 
tem amounts to 3,143 miles. The bonds 
are outstanding at the rate of $29,607 per 
mile. 

Following these prior lien mortgage 
bonds there is outstanding $57,500,000 
Cumulative Adjustment 5s, the interest 
on which is paid if earned. The interest, 
however, is cumulative. The fixed charges 
of the new company amount to $4,917,- 
000, and including interest on the Adjust- 
ment Bonds amount to $7,792,000. In 
1921, the balance available for interest 
amounted to $12,739,000, and in all years 
prior to that the earnings were sufficient 
to take care of the present fixed charges 
from one to two times, with the exception 
of 1920. Last year the earnings available 
for interest amounted to $11,014,431. 

“Katy” has been through as thorough a 
reorganization as ‘Frisco went through 
several years ago. The new financial plan 
should prove as beneficial to Katy as 
Frisco’s did to that road, and these bonds 
should also show steady improvement 
in investment rating 








FIVE ATTRACTIVE BONDS 


Interest 


Company 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. Ref 
United Fuel Gas Ist A 
Sinclair Pi i 
St. Louis & S. 
M., K. & T. Pr. Lien 


Rate 


Maturity -—Recent High-, 
1952 95 8/21/22 
1936 98 1/10/23 
1942 95 10/14/21 
1950 91% 9/15/22 
1962 89 9/11/22 


_ 8/29/28 


3/27/23 
76% 6/ 1/23 


* Callable as whole and at graduated scale of prices. 


~Low ——\, 


Present Income 
Price 

91% 

95 

8634 

83% 

78% 


Call Price 
*1074-1982 
105 
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BOND MARKET STEADY 











Austrian Offering a Feature 
BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE 


HE main interest in the bond mar- 
HIGH GRADE Int. earned 


% on en- ket during the past two weeks has 
(For Income Only) Apx. Apx. tire — been the offering of $25,000,000 of 
Hen-Callahie Bends: = vas , the new Austrian Government loan to 


Canadi North t y PTTTTTITiTT coco =O \e . ° 
Sonne a Hudson 7a, 1980. om nie eee , . American investors. The books were 
Great Northern Genl. 7s, 1936 oes (a). 109 . . closed immediately after the opening and 


N York 1 Rf , 2018.. . ° cece \e . : : 7 
Sag img Fg he 8 1936.....00000-(b).. Y . = — several rt age age 
ew York Edison Co. 6%s, (bd). : ’ he market action of the bonds after 
Bush oe sie esind : é ee : - 
eS a oS Se. bead - actual distribution among investors, will 
Cailable Bonds: give a clear indication of the possibilities 
Armour & Co, of Del. Ist 5%s, 1948... : : ; oan 
Armour & Co. Real Estate 4%, 1989... of future foreign Government financing in 
Canadian General Electric deb. 6s, 1942 the American market. The bonds were 
Philsdelphis” ALAS eon offered on a slightly better than an 8% 
. = i ait cal basis. In view of the fact that approxi- 

- — seacpe —_ mately 70% of the guaranty of the issue 
no ie _ 4 7 r 

B. & O., eee es $y lst mtg. 3%s, i925." 1S by European governments whose own 
Seaboard & Roanoke Ast 5s, 1926 securities are selling to yield 8% and 
neg by Ey! higher, it will be readily seen that the 
guaranty of these Governments is prac- 

tically of no significance and future prices 


Dominion of Canada Internal 5%s, 1927 
Bell Telephone Company of Canada 5s, -™ 

of the Austrian bonds will be based on 
their own investment merits. 


souo 


QAMHO 
3233s 


Aluminum Company of America 7s, 19: 
Central Leather Co. Ist 5s, 1925 

Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing 5%s, 1925.. 
Columbia Gas & Electric Co. Ist 5s, 1927.. 


MIDDLE GRADE Naturally other foreign bonds contmued 

(For Income and Profit) strong, influenced by the interest shown i: 
Railroads: the Austrian issue, but the unpleasant pos- 
ag PRL RN A, ger nee vocoenocror sibilities in connection with securities of 
Chesapeake & Ohio conv. i Wc cwceae spike Cees the weak European countries were exem- 
upa st 5s, 195 ° e : i i i ian 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois om, Ga, BOSE... ccce eoccee CSdece ag te ~ ae age = = oe 
aeons cy, ay Rfd. god in Ce °° s. ese bonds, W ~ ad a ‘a t 
issouri, Kansas exas Prior Lien 5s, 7 i . 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 6/48, 1981. above = owing to the better - oa bat 
9. wards European securities, suffered se- 

verely when the upheaval in Bulgaria, in- 

dicating the general instability of condi- 


Missouri Pacific Ist and Rfd. 6s, 194 ecccccces 
N. O. & N. E. Rfd. and Imp. 4%4s, 1952. 

tions in the Balkan countries, caused a 
break of over seven points. 


DAMAABAAHAHH 
Go & & Bo Com &> & Go 
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PMMAMHOM MAAN 
SID POA @2Oow-1a 
Sssssasesssss 
PH OME Po fomm © 
Q@OA1COKrCKN YH Le ee 
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St. L. & S. F. Prior Lien 4s, Bike 1968...-.0000 0. fa 
Western Pacific Ist 5s, 1946 coveccccoccocecEMdece 


Industrials: 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co. Ist 6s, 1958........+.+:. 
Computing Tabulating Recordin, fs, 194i. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 8s, 1941 

B. F. Goodrich Ist 6%s, 1947 

International Mercantile Marine 6s, 1941. 
Sinclair First Lien and Col. 7s, 1937 cocccccce 
South Porto Rico Ist Mtg. and Col. 7s, 1941......... 
U. S. Rubber 5s, 1947 ecccccccecccoes 
Wilson & Co. Ist 6s, 1941........ TETTTTITITT TT i ttt 


Domestic Bonds Strong 


oe 


. 
POOL 


The Government's offering of $150,000, 
000 short-term certificates.on a 4% basis 
Sette Cate was indicative of the lower level of money 

ublic Utilities: i 
: rates. A tter of fact, time mone 
American Works & Elect. Corp. Col. 5s, 1934.. " Py _ m< be f : , 
Dominion Power & Transmission Ist 6s, 19382. has been obtainable in some instances ot 
Denver Gas & Elec. Ist and Rfd. 5s, 1951.. a 43%4% basis. While high-grade securi 
| ww ody ER ‘= y bel Ge, 2006. ties continued to change hands at around 
Pacific Ges & “Corp Genl. and Rfd. L 1942 the best prices recently reached, the great 
Vv * . 
ok Wane & est activity and strength was manifested 
United Fuel Gas : in the more speculative railroad bonds 
SPECULATIVE There was heavy buying at advancing 
(For Income and Profit) prices of Erie, Chicago, Milwaukee & St 
Railroads: Paul, St. Louis & San Francisco, Mis 
Ghieege Great wee Ast 46, 1059.......ceceeeeess(@).. souri, Kansas & Texas and similar issues 
Erie Genl. Lien 4s, 1996 ecccces f 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul conv. 6s, 2014........ encouraged not only by the outlook fo 
Iowa Central Ist Mtg. 6s oo " - continued favorable earnings, of the trans 
Missouri Pacific Ge “ : a 
portation companies, but realization o 
what the recent decision of the United 
States Supreme Court, referred to in ow 
previous issue, portends for the junior se 
curities of these roads. 
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Missouri, Kansas & Ras. 
St. Louis & San Francisco kai 

Rock Island, Ark. & Louisiana let 

Southern Railway Genl. Mtg. ne 
Western Maryland Ist Mtg. 4s, 1958......cescseeees 


NONSONSrNSe 
a Qee-l oo 
oss3s wom 


Industrials: 


American Writing ty Co. 6s, 1989 
Cuba Cane ~— = 3 4 

Chile Copper Co. 6s, 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical 7s, 1947.. 


Public utility bonds were quiet, but n 
weakness was manifested. 


Public Udiliti Industrial bonds, on the whole, wer: 

Chi = Psat 5s, 1987 firm, although there were a few excep 

Hudson & Manhattan Rid. pevuosenennesneniiess 2h, Ty tions reflecting unfavorable developments 

| yr moe Transit 0, 1068, ...+0ssseeeeeeee. acai ; . in individual companies and industries 
r n . 

Cagle aley &@ Bone Ge Wb 7.00 The Marland 8s, with warrants, sold dow: 
a to around 120, following the break in th: 


% This represents the number of times interest on the companies’ entire outstanding i 
funded debt was earned, based on earnings during the last five years. Interest on this issue stock. ; These bonds have now decline: 
was fully covered. 40 points from the year’s high. Ther 

* Principal and interest guaranteed by Dominion of Canada. t Callable in 1951. was further liquidation in the Virginia 


t Callable in 1936. Caroli Chemical C . the 7s 
(a) Lowest denom., $1,006. & Lowest denom., $500. (c) Lowest denom., $100. ro ina emical Company issues, the /s, 
Lowest denom., $50. which are a first mortgage on the com- 


pany’s properties, declining to around 81, 

















yielding over 83%4%. 
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_ New Industries Established On 
Permanent Basis 


Does It Always Pay to Invest in an Industry While It Is New?— 
How Freaks Become Luxuries, and Luxuries Become Necessities 


HEN the ultimate history of this 
WV age is written, it will probably 

be conceded that our greatest ad- 
ince was in the field of technical inven- 
ms and improvements, and in the sci- 
ices auxiliary to them. We may have 
oduced no poet like Homer, no historian 
ke Thucydides, no philosopher like Plato, 
) statesman like Caesar, but in the tech- 
logical field we reign supreme. 
As is well known, this development is 
arcely 150 years old. Applied science 
on its first great victories in agriculture, 
pread to textile machinery, steam-engines, 
achine-shop tools, locomotives, always 
ing forward and never back, each new 
ep an advance over the former ones. 


New Inventions 


By MERRILL T. JAMESON 


viewpoint of the public. From the in- 
ventor’s angle, it has meant first the reali- 
zation of an abstract idea, then the problem 
of marketing, and finally production, at 
first slowly and for the most part by hand, 
then in machine-shops and factories of in- 
creasing size until finally it becomes the 
foundation of a great industry, involving 
millions of dollars and giving employment 
to thousands of workers. 


Growth of Industrial Securities 


The investor's share in this development 
has been more recent. Most stock mar- 
kets have begun as market-places for 
bank stocks and Government bonds. By 
the first half of the nineteenth century, 


many railroad stocks had been added to 


lar consumption before it needs so much 
money for further growth that 
local facilities no longer suffice 
investing public has to be called on. On 
the other hand, will not put 
their money into an enterprise before its 
soundness or clearly evident possibilities 
have been demonstrated. This constitutes 
a double check on the maturity of the in- 
vention, and of the industry to which it 
has given birth. 

One by one, in this way, the new in- 
dustries were adopted by the investor. 
Securities of steel companies, electrical 
companies, agricultural machinery makers, 
talking-machine concerns, automobile firms, 
as their products won the favor of the 
public and their industries grew corre- 
spondingly, were taken up by 
investors and listed on the 


private 
and the 


investors 





In more recent times the em- 
hasis has been shifted from 
vising better means of pro- 
iction, to devising new things 
produce, which in turn be- 
me the starting-point of a 
w series of improvements 
nd developments. Just as the 
rst great bloom-period of the 
lechanical Age was marked 

such powerful engines of 
roduction as those named, so 
e second great efflorescence, 
ating from the middle of the 
th century, is marked by the 
ppearance of the phonograph, 
1e electric light, the telephone, 
nd a host of other devices 





consumption. 


HE great feature of our modern civilization 

has been the development of new indus- 
tries, based to a large extent on new inventions 
and expansion of old ones. 
tries, one after the other, attain a certain de- 
gree of stability, they begin to appeal to the 
investor, but to do this they have to pass 
through the stages of invention, scientific cu- 
riosity, luxury and finally wide-spread popular 
This article traces the develop- 
ment in this direction of three industries which 
have been among the latest to be admitted to 
Wall Street finance—the moving pictures, the 
airplane, and the radio. 


As these indus- 


Stock Exchange. 

The three newest of these in- 
dustries have been the moving 
pictures, aeroplanes, and the 
radio, whose development and 
its effect on investors we shall 
briefly summarize in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 


MOVING PICTURES 


The honor of making the 
first practicable motion-picture 
projecting machine is claimed 
by Thomas A. Edison, but it is 
known ,that around 1894-95 
Lumiere of Paris, R. W. Paul 
of London and C. F. Jenkins, 


of Washington, D. C., all 








hich serve individual comfort 
id convenience more directly 
ian increased production. 
Each new device, with few exceptions, 
is gone through a similar career. First 
iughed at as the crazy idea of a mono- 
laniac inventor, the device realized the 
lea in practice, and then was regarded as 
scientific toy, a freak of no commercial 
alue. As its merits were realized and 
ts use spread, it became a luxury for the 
idventurous rich. Later, production is 
nereased and the article cheapened, it be- 
omes first available, then necessary for 
reat masses of the population, and finally 
t is so deeply ingrained into the structure 
f our civilization that it ceases to arouse 
uriosity or wonder and is simply taken 
or granted. 

This has been the development from the 
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the list, but it was only after the Civil 
War that the industrial 
manufacturing companies began to assume 
any great prominence. One by one the 
big inventions and the industries which 
grew out of them passed the point where 
they could develop further out of their 
own resources. They were compelled to 
appeal to the investing public for funds 
to finance their rapid expansion through 
the issue of securities for which a broad 
market had to be provided. 

In this way, the appearance of an in- 
dustry on the Stock Exchange is a cri- 
terion of its maturity. An industry must 
have past the “crazy inventor” stage, and 
the freak and luxury phases; it must have 
become an-industry of wide-spread popu- 


securities of 


claimed to have reached satis- 
factory solutions of the problem. Be that 
as it may, the new invention early reached 
a high degree of popularity. The themes 
of the early pictures were crude and 
simple, express trains, automobiles in mo- 
tion, grand ceremonies, and the like, which 
somewhat later were elaborated into tenu- 
ous plots. Expenses were low, exhibition 
prices correspondingly low, and the quick 
profits and the fact that the films were 
originally intended to supplement vaude- 
ville programs attracted the showman 
rather than the industrial executive type 
to the business. Under these conditions, 
its appeal was what we should nowadays 
call “low-class,” and once the novelty had 
worn off, the “movies” started to fall off 
in popularity. (Please turn to next page) 
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About 1910-1912 came the grand revival, 
when big feature films were first produced, 
an atmosphere of “art” given by the 
featuring of Sarah Bernhardt and Mrs. 
Fiske in early films, the Italian poet 
D’Annunzio engaged to write the scenario 
of “Cabiria,” historical and educational 
elements added in big creations like “The 
Birth of a Nation,” huge serials of the 
“Perils of Pauline” type produced, and 
the whole modern apparatus of pub- 
licity, advertising, serious discussion, 
etc., introduced. Prices were raised in 
specialized “movie” theaters to the 
level of those prevailing on the “legiti- 
mate” stage, ornate theaters were built, 
musical programs and orchestras in- 
stalled, and after some experimenta- 
tion the idea of trying to compete with 
the drama given up in favor of compe- 
tition with the cheap melodrama, which 
the pictures have successfully dis- 
placed. 

Hand in hand with these develop- 
ments came the improvement of pro- 
ducing technique, better photography, 
“trick” camera stunts, and some prog- 
ress in color, sound, and stereoscopic 
pictures. At the same time, the field 
of the industry branched out from 
simple amusement into educational 
work in schools and collegés, agricul- 
tural information imparted by the Gov- 
ernment, religious films in churches, 
war films for use by the War Depart- 
ment, and many other fields. 

At the same time, there was a grow- 


The goal of the radio amateur’s efforts—the new broadcasting 
Station at the top of Aeolian Hall, New York City, which trans- 


able money invested in the moving picture 
end of the business as well as in vaude- 
ville. 

Owing to the bull period in which the 
Famous Players issue was floated, some 
investors bought in at prices which have 
not been subsequently maintained. By 
1919, however, the company had estab- 
lished itself on a firm dividend basis, and 
weathered the storm of 1921 in enviable 


| 
| 
L 


| 
| 
| 


mits two complete radio programs simultaneously 


ing improvement in the business methods 
of the industry. Excessive competition 
and consequent bidding-up to unreasonable 
figures of certain stars were eliminated, 
weaker companies forced to the wall, ap- 
propriate book-keeping methods insuring 
adequate control of expenditures devised, 
“vertical” combinations of producing, dis- 
tributing and exhibiting interests con- 
structed to give further stability, and 
proper financial backing secured. 

Not until 1919-1920 was the industry 
ripe for Wall Street. Then Famous 
Players-Lasky was the first to enter the 
field, followed shortly by Goldwyn, and 
the Loew interests, which have consider- 
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style. Goldwyn has not given so good an 
account of itself, while Loew’s may be 
regarded as an attractive speculation pend- 
ing the expected announcement of divi- 
dend initiation. 


AIRPLANES 


It would be fruitless in a brief sketch 
to trace the early history of aeronautics 
from the experiments of Egyptian priests 
with bladders filled with air through the 
exploits of the Montgolfiers and the 
development of captive and floating bal- 
loons and the first experiments of the 
Wrights and Prof. Langley with heavier- 
than-air machines. Aeronautics from the 


standpoint which interests us—the con- 
tinuous controlled flight of heavier-than- 
air machines equipped with motors—came 
into being with a great spurt in 1908, the 
period of the Farman, Wright and Voisin 
flights. In this year for the first time a 
’plane stayed up in the air for a full hour, 
and shortly after the first 100-mile flight 
was made. 

From the first International Conference 
of Aero Clubs in 1909 progress was rapid. 
In that year Bleriot first crossed the Eng- 
lish Channel in his monoplane, and 
numerous flying meeting and races were 
held. The following year Paulhan won 
the “Daily Mail” prize of £10,000 for fly- 
ing from London to Manchester and the 
year after the ‘first Paris-London flight 
was made. In 1911, interest- 
ingly enough, the first use 
of airplanes in warfare was 
made by an American named 
Hamilton in his flight over 
Ciudad Juarez during a 
Mexican raiding skirmish. 
By 1912, the British and 
French War Offices had be- 
gun to give official and ac- 
tive recognition to the new 
weapon, and in 1913 stunt 
flying, aerial acrobatics and 
the like laid the foundation 
for military aerial tactics. 
In the first few months of 
1914 the emphasis was being 
laid on stability of flying and 


The modern 
highly- 
developed 
form of the 
motion- 
picture 
projector, 
in use from 
New York 
to Bangkok, 
Siam, and 
from 
Iceland to 
the Cape of 
Good Hope. 


The Government monoplane that went from New 
York to San Diego, Calif., without a stop, on a 


400-H.P. engine 


landing when the war broke out and revo- 
lutionized the progress of aviation. 
During all this time, of course, new 
models were being constantly tried out, 
accepted, rejected, old ones discarded, the 
theoretical mathematical and experimental 
work was progressing at a furious rate, 
Government interest and aid was being 
enlisted, and private capital cautiously was 
beginning to consider aviation. It was not 
as yet ripe, however, for investment be- 
cause the rapid progress of the early years 
necessitated the continuous scrapping of 
old equipment, the element of safety was 
not sufficiently high, and the public was 
(Please turn to page 369) 
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Southern Railway Co. 





Railroads 


Southern Railway Dividend Prospects 


Cotton as a Barometer of the Road’s Earnings 


HE Southern Railway is the most 
T comprehensive railroad system in 
the South. It operates about 7,000 
miles of line running through practically 
all the states east of the Mississippi River. 
It has been built up as a consolidation of 
numerous roads independently constructed 
at various periods, and the present com- 
pany grew out of the reorganization of 
these properties which took place in 1894. 
Since that time it has always managed 
to maintain its solvency, but it is only re- 
cently that earning power has risen suffi- 
ciently to yield a substantial surplus over 
fixed charges. The rapid development of 
its territory, which has been especially 
noticeable in late years, has enabled it to 
increase its revenues so as to reduce the 
burden of its heavy funded debt. 


Importance of Cotton 


Mineral products constitute about 40% 
of its total freight traffic, the main item 
being bituminous coal which is required 
to supply the industries located along its 
lines. Forest products and manufactures 
are moved in large volume, while agricul- 
tural products represent only about 10% 
of its tonnage. 

Cotton, the commodity with which the 
company’s prosperity or adversity is com- 
monly associated, amounts to little more 
than 2% of the aggregate. This figure 
by no means indicates its relative impor- 
tance to the Southern for the financial 
condition of the cotton industry largely 
regulates that of the entire south. Con- 
sequently, we find that the revenues 
of the company are more or less de- 





By JOHN M. KENNEDY 


pendent upon the price which the cot- 
ton crop brings. Its direct value as 
a revenue producer is comparatively 
slight, but indirectly the cotton situa- 
tion is the vital factor determining the 
Southern’s earnings. 

In the years before the war, the South- 
ern was able to operate at a ratio around 
70%, but from the stockholders’ stand- 
point its results were far from satisfac- 
tory. The explanation is to be found in 
the fact that gross revenues were dis- 
proportionately low compared with fixed 
charges. In 1913, by way of example, to- 
tal operating revenues were 68.5 millions, 
while fixed charges were over 14 millions. 
A road cannot be expected to earn any- 
thing applicable to its stock when 20% 
of its total revenues are required for in- 
terest and rentals. 

In late years, traffic has increased and 
rates have advanced, while fixed charges 
have risen only moderately. As a result, 
the capitalization is no longer as high in 
relation to earning power as formerly. 
Time has gradually remedied the effects 
of early financial abuses. 


Current Situation 


The year 1921 was very unfavorable for 
the southern roads in general. The se- 
vere depression which followed the col- 
lapse of cotton prices reduced the traffic 
far below the level of preceding years. 
The Southern carried only 70% of the 
amount of freight that it obtained in 1920. 
Operating expenses, on the other hand, re- 
mained high. In view of this precipitate 
falling off in business, unaccompaned by 
a similar reduc- 
tion in the costs 
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of handling it, the 
company only 
earned a small 
balance over fixed 
charges. 

In 1922, the 
South entered 
upon a period of 
industrial revival. 
Although gross 
revenues showed 
no improvement 
over 1921, due to 
the lower rates in 
force, they repre- 
sented a larger 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
Earnings for Period Jan. 1—April 31. 
(In Thousands) 
1923 1922 1921 


Gross revenues. . .$48,914 $39,766 $42,086 
Balance after taxes 9,785 6,077 1,802 
Net oper. income. 8,758 4,808 31 














By reducing the operating ratio from 82% 
of gross to 76% net operating income wa 
increased from 14 millions to 20.5 mil 
lions. 

This recovery has proceeded at an ac 
celerated pace in the present year. On th 
basis of results for the first quarter and 
allowing for seasonal fluctuations, earn 
ings for 1923 should be about $11 pe 
share on the common stock. This com 
pares with $4.85 in 1922, and, needless to 
say, opens up the possibilities of dividend 
payments. 


Dividend Prospects 


At the close of last year Southern Rail- 
way preferred, entitled to 5% non-cumula 
tive dividends, received a semi-annual dis 
bursement of 234%, which was the first 
since December, 1920. The dividend recor 
on this issue has been irregular, and during 
the 29 years of the company’s existence, 
its common stockholders have never r 
ceived anything. 

The advance in Southern Railway con 
mon to 37, as of early June, indicates that 
the financial community entertains opti- 
mistic views in regard to its being placed 
on a dividend basis in the not distant fu- 
ture. There is a strong sentiment that 
may follow Pere Marquette’s example, 
the latter having placed its junior issue on 
a 4% basis. 

That earnings can be maintained for an 
length of time at the current rate, which 
is abnormally high, is hardly to be ex 
pected. The degree of industrial activit 
now prevailing cannot continue indefinitel 
and, as the business tide recedes, railroad 
revenues will follow the same cours: 
Nevertheless, it appears that the Souther 
has reached the stage where it can sup 
port a dividend on its common stock, eve! 
in years when the South is not receiving 
the high prices for its cotton crop tha‘ 
now obtain. On any substantial reac- 
tion from its present price of 37 it rep- 
resents an attractive speculation. 
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Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Rwy. 





Two Attractive Bonds 


PIPNHE Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio 
Railway is of comparatively recent 
construction. Its completion dates 

ick a little over a decade. Although 
erating only 291 miles of line it is of 
ategic importance to the south. It runs 
rough the heart of the Clinchfield Coal 
strict located in eastern Kentucky, west- 
1 Virginia and northeastern Tennessee. 
enables this coal to be transported by 
a direct route to the southeastern states 
which are largely dependent upon it for 
eir fuel supply. 
The company operates between Elkhorn 
ty, Ky., and Spartanburg, S. C. It cuts 
through the ridges of the Alleghanies 
ictically at right angles and because of 
rugged character of. the territory 
ich it traverses construction costs were 
mous. The excellent physical facili- 
s and easy grades which it possesses 
lip it to handle a heavy traffic at low 
t. 
Proposed Lease 
The Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio, in 
tich the financial world ordinarily shows 
tle interest, has recently attracted con- 
erable attention. It has come into tem- 
rary prominence due to its proposed 
ise to one of the large southern sys- 
ns. In May it was officially stated that 
gotiations were under way to lease the 
ud for a period of 999 years to the 
uisville & Nashville, which is controlled 
the Atlantic Coast Line. The terms 
the lease were not divulged, but its 
spective affiliation with a company of 
h strong credit standing as the Louis- 
lle & Nashville, has naturally had an 
mportant effect upon its securities. 
lo conclude the arrangement it will first 
he necessary to obtain the sanction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


For Income and Profit 
By JOSEPH M. GOLDSMITH 


There will undoubtedly be the fiercest 
sort of opposition from the other roads 
which connect with the Clinchfield, against 
its being operated in the interest of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & 
Nashville. The Southern Railway will 
have justifiable grounds upon which to 
base its antagonism to such a lease, for it 
has cultivated very close relations with 
the Clinchfield. In recent years, almost 
three-quarters of all coal turned over to 
connections has gone to the Southern. The 
Seaboard Air Line is also dependent upon 
it for the major portion of the fuel which 
it requires to operate its own trains and 
to supply the industries along its lines. The 
decision of the Commission will have a 
vital bearing upon all these carriers and 
will prove an exceedingly difficult problem 
to solve. 

Large Capitalization 

Because of the heavy construction costs 
the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio has never 
been able to earn a satisfactory return on 
its total investment. Its capitalization is 
$245,000 per mile, of which $117,000 con- 
sists of bonds and income debentures and 
$128,000 of stock. Semi-annual dividends 
of 3% were paid on the Preferred from 
March 1913 to September 1914 inclusive, 
but none since. 

Its bond interest has been covered by a 
fairly safe margin in every year of the 
last decade. The average for the period 
1912-1921 shows fixed charges earned 
about 1.5 times. In 1922 they were covered 
1.6 times. During the early years revenues 
were small, but the fact that the entire 
property was new made unnecessary heavy 
expenditures for maintenance. In recent 
years large gross revenues have permitted 
liberal maintenance without decreasing the 
margin of safety on its bonds. 
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Catawba River Bridge on the C. C. & O. Ry., 105 ft. high, 960 ft. long 
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TOTAL OPERATING 
REVENUE 


(In Thousands) 
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The company formerly had only one 
large mortgage bond issue, namely its 
First Mortgage 5’s ‘of 1938, of which there 
are $13,950,000 outstanding in the hands 
of the public. This bond is a high-grade 
obligation, for with the exception of an 
underlying lien of $200,000, it is a first 
mortgage on 249 miles of road. Consider- 
ing the large gross revenues which the 
Clinchfield enjoys, the rate of $56,800 per 
mile at which this bond is outstanding is 
not high. 

In 1922 it became necessary to refund 
some notes held by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. For this purpose 
$8,000,000 Series “A” 6% bonds due in 
1952 were issued under the new First & 
Consolidated Mortgage. There is $50,- 
000,000 authorized under this mortgage 
which is intended to retire all prior in- 
debtedness and take care of the company’s 
future capital needs. It constitutes a first 
lien on the 35 mile extension from Dante, 
Virginia, to Elkhorn City and follows the 
First 5’s on the remainder of the mileage. 


The Bonds as Investments 


Both bonds have advanced several points 
as a result of the additional security which 
it has been assumed the contemplated 
lease would give them. The First 5’s of 
1938 are selling at 93 at which price the 
yield is 5.70%, and the First & Consoli- 
dated 6’s at 97 net a return of 6.20%. As 
previously mentioned the former occupy 
a high investment position and irrespective 
of whether the road continues to be oper- 
ated independently or becomes part of an- 
other system their intrinsic value entitles 
them to sell on the present basis. 

The junior bond issue, in spite of its 
inferior lien upon the property, may be 
considered relatively safe because of the 
strategic position, which the Clinchfield 
possesses. The volume of business has 
increased steadily during the last ten years 
and a further improvement may be ex- 
pected. Whereas the consumption of the 
lease would greatly increase their security 
and result in their selling at a higher level, 
its failure to be adopted should result in 
only a very slight recession. 
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Six Advantageous Stock Switches 


Improving One’s Investment and Speculative Position in 
an Uncertain Market—A Comparison of Earnings Records 


market affords an opportunity, as 

well as an incentive, to the specula- 
tively-inclined investor (or the speculator 
with an investment training) to go over 
his holdings of stocks and weed out those 
whose prospects are not too favorable in 
order to replace them with others whose 
outlook is better. At the present time, 
there is no very strong trend in either 
direction, although a study of funda- 
mentals may lead us to believe that the 
market as a whole will go downward 
rather than upward. It is typically a 
“trading market,” characteristic of an un- 
certain business situation, and one in which 
individual securities may often go in an 
opposite direction to that of the market 
as a whole. 

In such a market, it is wise to concen- 
trate on the outlook for individual stocks 
rather than the general market. The gen- 
eral consensus of opinion, in the long run, 
will tend to put the better stocks up and 
the poorer ones down, even if the gen- 
eral market is unchanged, and the wise 
investor will try to anticipate this action 
by switching from his “lame duck” stocks 
into those which the market may reason- 
ably be expected, on investment grounds, 
to favor sooner or later. This is the pur- 
pose of switching at a time when the mar- 
ket is in a state of transition and inde- 
cision, and explains why, in such a market, 
it is better to switch than to hold on in the 
hope of eventual improvement, or on the 
other hand to‘sell out and hold nothing 
but cash. 


j present position of the securities 


For a Higher Yield 


Apart from the market outlook, how- 
ever, one great object of switching is to 
improve the yield on the investment as a 
whole, by changing from overvalued stocks 
which yield little to undervalued stocks 
which yield more than the average, over 
a period of time. Often it may prove 
wise to eliminate a non-dividend stock in 
favor of a dividend payer with prospects, 
in pursuance of this aim. 

As dividend yield should be figured in 
terms of total income on total investment, 
the price of individual items of the list 
is not of very great importance. For in- 
stance, a stock selling over par may be 
exchanged into twice as many shares sell- 
ing around 50, without changing the total 
amount invested, if other considerations 
warrant it. 

The stock into which the investor 
switches need not necessarily be in the 
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HILE this article is confined almost exclusively to the explanation 
of six recommended stock “‘switches,”’ it is worth noting that it 


also deals with the principles and value of switching as such. 


In ar 


uncertain market such as the present one, the statements made in the 
introduction to this article would be well worth consideration by investor: 
who are dubious concerning the prospects of the securities they ar 


holding. 








same industry as that out of which he 
switches; in fact, most often the trouble 
is that he has bought into the wrong in- 
dustry altogether, and should buy an en- 
tirely different kind of stock. Sometimes, 
however, he may be right on the industry, 
but have picked out a poor representative 
as his investment or speculative medium. 
In general, however, a stock is to be re- 
garded simply as a means of making mar- 
ket profits, and the particular industry in- 
volved is only one of a number of factors 
which the intending purchaser should cor- 
sider. 

With these principles in mind, the fol- 
lowing switches are suggested as likely to 
prove profitable within a reasonable time: 





Switch from AMERICAN RADI- 
ATOR (Divs. $4, Price 82) 

To FOUNDATION CO. (Divs. 
$6, Price 70) 











American Radiator was heavily bought 
last year, as being an _ old-established 
company likely to benefit from the build- 
ing boom. The company has grown 
steadily since its organization in 1899, hav- 
ing branched out into eight foreign coun- 
tries, bought its own fuel supplies, and 
recently its own iron furnaces, and in- 
creasing its capitalization commensurately 
with its growth. In 1920, the capitaliza- 
tion was changed from $100 par to $25, 
and Dec. 30 of last year it paid a stock 
dividend of 50% while maintaining the $4 
dividend rate. For 1912 to 1914, the com- 
pany had paid stock dividends of 10% 
each, and in 1917, another dividend of 50%. 

Apparently, earning power has not kept 
pace with the increased capitalization. 
Last year’s high mark must be taken in 
connection with the extraordinary building 
boom, which is already showing signs of 
weakening. Prospects for a dividend in- 
crease are therefore slim, although the 
company will probablv be easily able tu 


maintain the prevailing rate. At curre: 
prices the yield is only 4.9%. As the pric 
anticipates an increase to at least $, 
where the stock would yield 7.3%, and a 
such an increase is not to be expected i 
the immediate future, we should recon 
mend a switch into: 

Foundation Co., which stands to benefit 
from the building boom, but is only slight 
ly touched by depression. About 80% « 
its business is on a cost-plus basis, insur 
ing it against losses, and the nature of 
its operations—subway systems, industri:! 
plants, railroads, bridges, etc., for whic 
it supplies the foundations, renders it very 
little susceptible to business fluctua- 
tions. The great point in its favor is tl 
small capitalization—40,000 shares « 
common and 6,625 of preferred. It has 
about $30,000,000 of business on its books 
now, practically insuring earnings at tl! 
usual high level for the coming year. A 
higher dividend rate or extra dividends 
could be paid, while at current prices tlic 
yield is 8.6%. 





Switch from BURNS BROS. A 
(Divs. $10, Price 136) 

Into AMERICAN TOBACCO 
(Divs. $12, Price 147) 








Burns Bros. is in the coal and ice trad- 
ing and delivery business, which is high y 
fluctuating, subject to extreme seasonal 
variations, and depends on the uncontrol!- 
able state of the weather, to a large extent 
A mild winter and cool summer wou!d 
cut sharply into the company’s earnings 
At the same time, its earnings record in 
the past, while showing signs of improve- 
ment, is not very impressive, and the yield 
on the stock, while a satisfactory 7.4%, 
is less than the 8.2% of American To- 
bacco. The margin of dividends over 
average earnings is also relatively thin, 
indicating little outlook for an increase 
or extra. 
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American Tobacco, on the other hand, 
s one of the strongest corporations, show- 
ng a steady increase in business and a 
1igh rate of earnings, year in and year 
ut, with an upward trend in the last three 
ears which promises to carry it up to the 
ld marks of $20-$30 a share annually 
n the course of time. Should this be the 
ase, dividends would not improbably 
rend upward to or toward the old mark 
f $20 annually which was maintained 
rom 1913-1919. It is a sound investment 
ssue, giving a very high yield at current 
rices, and offering the prospect of in- 
reased dividends or extras over a period 
f time, in which case the market price 
ould probably reflect the improvement 
the investment status of the stock. 





Switch from COLUMBIA GAS & 
ELECTRIC (Divs. $7.80, Price 
102) 

Into AMERICAN WOOLEN 
(Divs. $7, Price 88) 








Columbia Gas & Electric appears to be 
well-managed public utility proposition, 
erating principally in West Virginia and 
entucky, and including gas, electricity, 
ater supply, and traction among its ac- 
vities. It also derives a large part of its 
come, however, from natural gas and oil, 
hich render it subject to unexpected 
ological conditions, such as exhaustion 
oil fields, sanding-up, water invasion, 
woking of gas wells, etc. apart from 
irely commercial fluctuations. 
In addition, the earnings of the com- 
ny, while showing a definitely increasing 
idency, do not appear to have left much 
irgin over the present rate of dividends. 
the last ten years, the company earned 
average of $4.16 a share on the present 


$100-par stock, and paid an average of 
$2.90 a share. Last year the company 
earned $8.47 a share, paid $6, and has now 
raised the rate to $7.80 with no sign of a 
corresponding increase in earnings. The 
increase was in preparation for the issue 
of new stock of no par value at the rate 
of 3 new shares for one old, the new stock 
to carry dividends at the rate of $2.60 
annually. 


American Woolen, on the other hand, 
while a poor concern before the war, 
showed itself able to hold the great gains 
which it made from 1916-1919, has 
achieved a dominating position in its highly 
essential industry. At the present time it 
is working as close to physical capacity 
as labor and other conditions permit, and 
has sufficient orders on its books to see it 
safely through till the next season. 
Financial position is remarkably strong, 
with 70 millions of working capital against 
a capitalization of 40 millions of common 
and 50 millions of preferred. An extra 
dividend or a permanent increase in the 
rate is believed to be only a matter of time 
and the conservatism of the directors, 
while even under present conditions the 
yield of 7.6 is very good for a stock of 
this caliber. 





Switch from TIDE WATER OIL 
(Divs. 0, Price 115) 

Into TEXAS CO. 
Price 45) 


(Divs. $3, 








The Tide Water Oil Co. is practically a 
contemporary of the old Standard Oil 
group, if not older, and in the past has 
made as good a showing as any of the old- 
line oil companies as to earnings, dividend 
payments, market price, etc. In 1920, 
however, it was caught with large inven- 


tories in a breaking oil market, and not 
long thereafter had to drop most of the 
8 millions it had put into developing its 
Mexican properties. As a result, its earn- 
ings showing for the’ past two years has 
been very poor, the deficit for 1921 actu- 
ally amounting to over 2 millions, though 
dividends at the rate of $10 a share were 
paid during that year. Dividends were ac- 
cordingly passed in December, 1921, and 
have not yet been resumed, although some 
small distribution to stockholders would 
seem to be possible. 

Earnings for the first quarter of the 
current year were $2.26 a share, and this 
before the flood of successive reductions 
in crude and refined oil prices which 
marked the second quarter. It would not 
be surprising to find that the company 
earned nothing at all in the second quarter, 
and accordingly the prospects for early re- 
turns are small. At the same time, in view 
of the high price of the stock, carrying 
costs are high, and mount up the longer 
the stock has to be held before dividends 
are resumed on a generous scale. The 
present price would anticipate a dividend 
of not less than $8, at which it would yield 
somewhat under 7%, with no allowance 
for carrying costs until that time. 


Texas Co., on the other hand, of which 
it would be possible to buy 5 shares for 
every 2 of Tide Water Oil sold, is one of 
the strongest of the “independents,” has 
come out fairly well from the fluctuations 
and readjustments to which the oil in- 
dustry has been subject since 1920, and at 
the current price yields 6.7%, with a very 
good prospect eventually of an increase or 
an extra, in view of the expansion of the 
company’s operations through its own re- 
sources recently in increasing its domestic 
refining capacity, taking over Venezuelan 
properties, enlarging its retail business by 

(Please turn to page 377) 
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Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S. S. Lines 





AGWI'S Hopes Still to 
Be Fulfilled 


Assets and Security Values Com- 
pared — Outlook for the Stock 


By HENRY FRANKLIN 


HE old saying that the other man’s 

business is more attractive than 

your own probably would not find 
much favor with the management of At- 
lantic, Gulf & West Indies. Here is a 
company whose “brilliant adventure” 
might have terminated in great success, 
but didn’t. Here is a company whose 
road for the past four years has been 
strewn with “ifs.” 

Before the war, A. G. W. I. made a 
modest living from the operation of coast- 
wise steamship lines and maintained a 
service between the United States and 
ports in the West Indies. Came the war, 
followed by an overwhelming demand for 
ocean cargo carriers. Earnings of Atlan- 
tic Gulf rose stupendously. So did the 
common stock which was elevated to the 
ranks of the favored few, paying divi- 
dends at the rate of 10% annually. In 
addition, profit and loss surplus piled up 
until at the end of 1919 the total was 
over 25 million dollars against less than 
7 millions four years before that. 

The end of the war found the com- 
pany, then, with a big accumulated sur- 
plus for which the management deter- 
mined to find an outlet. It may have been 
that the directors did not favor the ex- 
pansion of general shipping facilities be- 
cause of the established attitude of the 
government in regard to the upbuilding of 
American merchant marine, either trans- 
oceanic or inter-coastal. The writer does 
not pretend to know why the management 
decided on petroleum as a safe outlet for 
the employment of the company’s accumu- 
lated surplus, but it did. 

An ambitious program 


was designed 


contemplating the expenditure of from 
50 to 60 million dollars, and including oil 
lands in Mexico, a fleet of tankers, a re- 
finery in England, pipe lines and complete 
distributing facilities in France. This 
was in 1919, and predictions were freely 
made that the company expected to see 
the net return from the petroleum invest- 
ment soon outstrip the revenues from the 
established shipping business which had 
been the backbone of earnings from for- 
mation. 

If this adventure had been successful 
the management would have been hailed 
as most astute and far-seeing. But it has 
not turned out successfully. The French 
venture was abandoned, the majority in- 
terest in the English company has become 
a minority interest. The Mexican proper- 
ties, however, are actively operated and 
the fleet of tankers is doing business. On 
the other hand, the investment in South 
America is showing no return as yet be- 
cause no oil in commercial quantities has 
been discovered. 

It is quite necessary to give a synopsis 
of the past four years in order to obtain 
a background for the company’s position 
today. It is known that the petroleum 
investment so far has turned out poorly. 
It is known that the company has not 
made use of its surplus accumulated 
through the war in a way to increase earn- 
ings. The securities of Atlantic, Gulf & 
West Indies long since have discounted 
the big change and the question now does 
not concern itself with the past but with 
the probabilities of salvage. It is a ques- 
tion which cannot be answered definitely 
or concretely under present conditions, 

but there can be an 





EARNINGS RECORD 
Net 
Income 


$8,234,667 
9,647,513 


Oper. 
Revenue 


Current 


Assets 
$8,865,900 


9.929.700 
10,614,609 





ATLANTIC, GULF & WEST INDIES 


Earned 
on Com, 


$50.40 
59.85 
13.50 
32.67 
def. 
7.31 
def. 


Current 
Liabilities 
$3,469,918 
10,840,595 
13,141,26 
6,980,882 
9,979,985 
8,305,055 
5,991,64 


1 19,791,448 


1 lows: 


attempt to picture 
briefly what the com- 
pany possesses today 
and what conditions 
confront the manage- 
ment. 


Profit & 
Loss Surplus 
$14,676,089 
22,535,704 
22,294,299 
25,675,810 
24,436,090 
22,301,182 
17,353,551 


Source of Earnings 
and the Assets 


The constituent 
parts of the earn- 
ings assets of the 
company at the pres- 
ent time may be, for 
the sake of conve- 
nience, divided as fol- 
(1) -the old 
established steamship 


Working 
Capital 
$5,396,031 
12,952,476 


21,850,791 
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lines for passengers and general -freight 
operating the coastwise routes and ply- 
ing between American ports and the West 
Indies, (2) the fleet of oil tankers and 
(3) the Mexican oil properties. 

As of December 31, 1922, the balance 
sheet showed that the value of the total 
fleet was carried at $61,274,000. This in- 
cludes the tankers. Investment in the 
oil subsidiaries was carried at $8,500,000, 
making a total of approximately 70 mil- 
lion dollars. The present market value of 
the total share capitalization, including 
preferred and common, is roughly in the 
neighborhood of 5 million dollars. The 
principal bond issue, the collateral trust 
5s, of 1959, are selling for about 50c or 
the dollar, or a total of 6% million dollars 

Allowing 100 cents on the dollar as th 
market value of various other bond issues 
which consist mainly of mortgages on th 
property of subsidiary steamship lines, and 
the total market value of the entire capi 
talization is not much over 30 million dol 
lars. At the end of last year, the total 
tonnage of the fleet was 307,000 tons, in 
cluding 149,000 tons for the tankers 
There are 12 tankers in the fleet, built at 
an approximate cost of $190 per ton 
Since the contracts were placed for the 
ships, tonnage cost has gone down sub 
stantially, so that in effect Atlantic, Gulf 
& West Indies is in the position of hav 
ing to earn a return on a high-cost invest- 
ment when the base of earnings, that is 
freight rates, is low. It is interesting t 
note, however, that over 30% of inter 
coastal traffic at the present time is mad 
up of transportation of petroleum, an 
the Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies fleet o 
tankers is now in operation transportins 
oil from California to Atlantic ports. 

There is no present way, however, « 
determining whether these tankers wil 
be able to show a net return based upon 
their original cost. There has been 1 
marked improvement in the regular steam 
ship transportation business. Atlantic 
Gulf & West Indies passenger and freight 
ships ply mainly between the United 
States and the West Indies, that is, Cuba 
and Porto Rico. As is well known, th 
sugar situation on those islands is ex- 


(Please turn to page 374) 
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International Harvester Company 





Harvester’s Massive Strength 


a Bulwark 


Is the Industry as Strong as the Com- 
pany? — Searching the Fundamentals 


« \TOCK prices are made far away from 
te the sputter of the ticker. A study 
of a company and its securities not 
tended for the tape reader must in the 
ry nature of things hinge principally on 
consideration of the industry of which 
e corporation is a part. The desidera- 
tum is a strong limb of a strong body. 


Agricultural Implements 


Farming stands at the head of the “key” 
dustries; wherever the soil is used for 
oduction, machinery is vital. It is a 
matter of common knowledge that the 
nited States has always led in the use 
d development of farm operating equip- 
nt. From a puny beginning in the de- 
de before the outbreak of the Civil War, 
the invested capital has grown from ap- 
»ximately 3.5 to 367 millions, accom- 
nied by a corresponding rise in the value 
the product from some 6 millions in 
49 to $304,900,000 in 1919. 
If the figures need elaboration, let it be 
remembered that more progress has been 
ide in the invention and development of 
ricultural machinery in the brief span 
tween the present, and the middle of 
» nineteenth century, seventy years, than 
the preceding seventy centuries. More 
ecifically, capital has been well reward- 
, the industry having formed the basis 
its quota of fortunes. Early in the 
‘sent century tendencies toward concen- 
ition culminated in the formation of the 
ternational Harvester Company, rather 
th a view of securing the benefits of 
large-scale business than because of such 
sompelling necessity as existed in other 
Ids. Today, the number of establish- 
ments is actually almost 50 per cent 


By RUDOLPH L. WEISMANN 


smaller than in 1889 despite a 500 per 
cent increase in the value of the output. 

According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, the following profits were shown 
on the total investment of companies do- 
ing 90 per cent of all the business, for 
the period 1913-18: 


52 

Keeping in mind the fact that at no 
time did the farmer become prodigal in 
his purchases of implements, even in his 
brief spell of temporary prosperity, and 
that for the earlier part of the above pe- 
ricd, his condition was not enviable, the 
return is quite adequate. The violent de- 
flation of farm products in last few years 
has precluded large sales or profits. The 
industry awaits a return of the farmer’s 
purchasing power. Gross business, im- 
proved slightly in 1922, is somewhat bet- 
ter this year, but the improvement has 
lagged behind most other industries. An 
immediate spurt is not expected, but with 
farm labor becoming a luxury, scientific 
agriculture fast spreading and_ recent 
years of buying only to fill replacement 
needs, the future seems to offer more cer- 
tain assurances of steady earnings than 
some of the more colorful branches of 
industry. 


Dominating Position of “Harvester” 


International Harvester is- the United 
States Steel in this great basic business. 
The dominating position of the Harvester 


Company is evidenced by the fact that it 
does a larger business than all the other 
companies combined. Like the Steel Cor- 
poration, the control of the International 
Harvester Company in the harvesting ma- 
chine trade declined from about 80 per 
cent in 1911 to 64 per cent in 1918. The 
percentage remaining in its hands still 
gives it a preeminence the advantage of 
which cannot be gainsaid. 

Figured on the same basis as the above 
table, profits in the years 1913-1918 were: 


International Harvester Co. and Cor- 
poratio 


$10.67 


The foregoing, it will be noted, applies 
to the combined operations of the Inter- 
national Harvester Co. and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Corporation, the former 
being engaged primarily in the domestic 
trade and the latter in foreign trade. In 
1918, the two, which had been formed by 
splitting the first-named company in 1913, 
were recombined, and their accounts were 
kept combined throughout 1918. The rate 
of profit for the International Harvester 
Company in the same period was above 
16 per cent, a better profit ratio than its 
competitors for domestic trade by 30 per 
cent. 

In an industry where long-term credit 
allowances are a necessary characteristic, 
this company’s financial facilities inspired 
an exasperated competitor to remark that 
“The Harvester Company sells credit, not 

(Please turn to page 362) 
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The Deering Works of the International Harvester Co. at Chicago, where Reapers, Binders, Thrashers, Mowers, Rakes, 
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etc., are made 
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Ten Unusually Attractive Preferreds 


‘Opportunities for Investors Who Desire High 
Yields 


HE recent decline in the stock mar- 

ket has brought the prices of many 

preferred stocks down to a point 
where they apparently offer excellent in- 
vestment opportunities. Many companies, 
due to a conservative policy as regards 
common dividend payments, have built up 
a strong financial position and have added 
largely to the equities behind the preferred 
shares. 

The Preferred Stock Guide, which ap- 
pears regularly in THE MaGAZINE oF 
WALL StREET, represents a careful comb- 
ing of the list of preferred isuues, the 
stocks being selected from the viewpoint 
of security, yield and marketability, and 
attention is called to the stocks tabulated. 

In this article, however, a brief analysis 
is given of five preferred stocks that are 
in the sound investment class and which 
give an average return to the investor of 
approximately 7%. In order to qualify for 
this list, earnings for the past five years 
must have averaged in excess of four 
times preferred dividend requirements. 

An analysis is also given of five pre- 
ferred stocks whose dividend requirements 
in 1922 were covered three times. These 
issues, while somewhat more speculative 
than those in the first group, apparently 
offer an excellent opportunity for inves- 
tors who can afford to assume a “business 
man’s” risk. These companies appear to 
be definitely on the up-grade and their 
preferred stocks are likely to gradually 
approach a sounder investment position 
with consequent appreciation in market 
price. The average yield of the five stocks 
in this group is 7.96%. 


GROUP ONE 


Colorado Colorado & Southern 8% 
and Southern million first preferred 
stock is entitled to 4% 
non-cumulative dividends. The 4% rate 
was paid from 1906 to 1913, inclusive. In 
1914-1915, the dividend was omitted, but 
it was resumed in 1916 and the 4% rate 
has been continued to date. Colorado & 
Southern for several years has shown sat- 
isfactory improvement in earnings and in 
the past five years has earned its first pre- 
ferred dividend at an average of more 
than six times over. Earnings in 1922 
were approximately five times the first 
preferred dividend requirements. The first 
preferred stock is followed by 8% mil- 
lions second preferred stock on which full 
dividends are being paid; and 31 millions 
common which has paid 3% for two years. 
By adopting a conservative dividend 
policy, this company has built up a strong 
financial condition, and, on the basis of 
current earnings, it should be able to 
maintain the present dividend rate on the 
common stock.: The first preferred stock 
can now be considered in a strong in- 
vestment position. 
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Combined With Intrinsic Values 


By FREDERICK LEWIS 


Cluett- 
Peabody 


Cluett-Peabody has a splen- 
did earnings record over a 
long period of years. In the 
past ten years, with the sinele exception 
of 1921, this company has never failed to 
carn a substantial margin for the common 
stock. In 1921, due to inventory losses, 
only 3.26% was earned on the preferred, 
but in 1922, 32.72% was earned and the 
average for the last five years is 4.5 times 
the preferred dividend. 

Cluett-Peabody is the largest manu- 
facturer of collars in the world, having 
selling agencies in the principal cities of 
the United States and also in many foreign 
countries. Due to its dominant position 
in the industry, there is every reason for 








TEN ATTRACTIVE PRE- 
FERRED STOCKS 
GROUP I 
Earnings for past five years have averaged 
four times preferred dividends. 

Pfd. Stocks Div’d Price Yield 


Colo. & Southern Ist 4 5414 7.3 
Cluett-Peabody .... 7 105 6.7 
Kelly Sp’gfield Ist.. 6 87% 6.8 
Philadelphia Co.... 3 41% 7.2 
Standard Milling... 6 89 6.7 


Average yield 6.9 


GROUP II 


Preferred dividend earned three times over 
in 1922. 

Pfd. Stocks Div’d Price Yield 
Am. W. Wks. & El. 7 89 7.9 
Brown Shoe........ 7 94 7.4 
Famous Players.... 8 91% 8.7 
Julius Kayser 98 8.2 
Pere Marquette. 64 7.7 

Average yield 8.0 




















the belief that the company will continue 
to show a large earning power. Cluett- 
Peabody is entirely free of any funded 
debt and its working capital alone is nearly 
3 million in excess of the preferred stock 
outstanding . Since the organization of the 
company in 1913, the preferred dividend 
has been paid regularly. This is a high- 
grade issue and can be secured at an 
attractive price. 


Philadelphia Philadelphia Company and 
Company its various subsidiaries 

supply Pittsburgh and vi- 
cinity with natural gas, electric light, 
power and oil as well as traction facilities. 
The $3 cumulative preferred stock of 
which there is 14% million outstanding is 
followed by 43 million dollars common 
stock which has paid dividends without a 
break since 1898. Earnings in 1922 were 
five and a-half times dividend requirements 
on the preferred stock and the average for 
the past five years was 5.7 times. 

This company serves one of the most 
important industrial centers in the United 
States and its business has shown a 
healthy growth from year to year. The 
stability of the company’s earnings and 


the nature of its business entitles the 
preferred stock to a high investment 
rating. 


Kelly Kelly Springfield 6% cumv- 
Springfield lative first preferred o 
which there is 3 million ou'- 
standing ranks ahead of 5% million 8 
preferred stock and 9 million commcn 
stock. There is ten million dollars fund d 
debt which is being retired, one millicn 
per annum, commencing with this year. 
Balance sheet as of December 31, 1922, 
showed a working capital of 14 millicn 
dollars, about one million in excess of the 
combined funded debt and first preferred 
stock outstanding. While it is true that 
competition in the tire industry is very 
keen, Kelly Springfield is one of the 
strongest companies and should be able 
to hold its own. In 1922, which was not 
a particular prosperous year for the tire 
companies, Kelly Springfield earned 104% 
on the 6% preferred stock. Earnings in 
the current year are expected to run well 
ahead of 1922. Average earnings for tlie 
past five years has been 13.2 times the 
first preferred dividend requirements. The 
stock is quoted at around 85, where it 
returns the substantial yield of 7%. 


Standard Standard Milling, through its 
Milling subsidiary companies, has a 

total daily capacity of 38,000 
barrels of flour. For many years, this 
company has put back into its property 
the greater portion of its earnings and as 
a result is now in very strong financial 
condition and its plants thoroughly modern- 
ized. 

Earnings for the past five years have 
averaged 5.2 times the dividend require- 
ment on the preferred stock. This is a 
6% non-cumulative issue of which there 
is 6% million outstanding. It is followed 
by 12 million common stock which is pay- 
ing dividends at the rate of 5% per annum. 

From 1916 to date, the regular 6% divi- 
dend has been paid on the preferred stock 
Funded debt of the company is about 4 
million dollars. Working capital as of 
August 31, 1922, was 8% millions or about 
2 millions less than the combined pre- 
ferred stock and bonds. Standard Milling 
has an efficient and conservative manage- 
ment and even in the 1920-1921 period 
when many milling companies were hard 
hit by the decline in prices, Standard M!l- 
ing earned the preferred dividend more 
than three times over. This is an in- 
active issue but of very high grade. 


GROUP TWO 

American Water Works & 
Electric Company controls 
and operates water works 
companies in some nincty 
communities and also con 
trols the West Penn Company which s1p- 
plies power and light in Western Penns,!- 


American 
Water 
Works 

& Electric 
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vania, West Virginia and Maryland. 
Previous to 1917, the company did not 
show a very substantial earning power, 
but since that time it has been definitely 
on the up-grade and earnings are now 
highly satisfactory. 

In 1922, the dividend on the 7% first 
preferred stock was earned four times 
over, and in 1921, 3% times. Earnings this 
year are running ahead of those of 1922. 
The 5% million dollars 7% first preferred 
is followed by a ten million issue of 6% 
participating preferred which is paying 
4%. At the present time, the company is 
receiving dividends at the rate of only 2% 
on its holdings of the common stock of 
the West Penn Company, and as earnings 
of the latter are running at the rate of bet- 
ter than 10%, an increase in the dividend 
is likely, which would bring additional in- 
come to American Water Works. Initial 
payment of 134% was made on the first 
preferred stock in August 1917, and in the 
same year 21% back dividends were paid 
off partly in cash and partly in common 
and preferred stock. In view of the ex- 
cellent earnings now being reported 
by the company, the first preferred 
stock appears to be a decidedly attrac- 
tive business man’s investment. 


Brown Shoe had a bad year in 
1921 due to depreciation in in- 
ventory and reported a deficit 
f $758,428. With the exception of that 
year, the record of the company has been 
in excellent one. and in the past five years 
t has earned the dividend on its 7% cumu- 
lative stock more than three times over. 
In 1922, it earned 24.6% on the preferred. 

The company is entirely free of funded 
lebt and working capital as of October 
31, 1922, was 9 millions which compares 
with a preferred stock issue of 5 millions. 
This preferred stock is rapidly getting 
into a stronger investment position and 
if the company can continue to show 
earnings at the present rate for a few 
years more, the preferred stock will be 
entitled to a position among the high- 
gerade investment issues. 


Brown 
Shoe 


Famous 
Players 


Apparently the only reason 
why Famous Players pre- 
ferred is not classified among 
he high-grade preferred issues and why 
t sells on so liberal a yield basis, is the 
omparative newness of the moving pic- 
ure industry. Investors feel that this in- 
lustry has not yet been thoroughly stabil- 
zed and that in years to come, the margin 

f profit may not be so high as in the past. 
[his may be true to a certain extent, but 
‘amous Players is the most important 
actor in this industry, has a _ highly 
ficient management and should be able to 
iold its own. 

There are only 9 millions 8% cumu- 
itive preferred outstanding and the com- 
any is entirely free of funded debt. 
Working capital alone is in excess of 10% 
nillions. The preferred stock is followed 
ry 229,203 shares of common stock which 
1as been paying dividends at the rate of 
$8 per share per annum for the past four 
vears. In 1922, the company earned 
15.77% on the preferred stock and in 1921, 
50.53%. Earnings in the current year are 
understood to be holding up well. Through 
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its control of many theatres in the United 
States, Famous Players has an assured 
outlet for its products. At the present 
price of 93 to yield 8.6%, the preferred 
stock offers an unusually attractive in- 
vestment opportunity. 


Julius 
Kayser 


Julius Kayser has shown an ex- 
cellent record over a long period 
of years and even in 1921, which 
was a period of depression in the silk in- 
dustry, showed sufficient profits to cover 
the dividend requirements on the 66,115 
shares of $8 preferred stock. In 1922, the 
preferred dividend requirements were 


earned a little more than three times over. 
There is only 3.8 millions funded debt 
ahead of the preferred stock. As of Au- 
gust 31, 1922, working capital was 9.1 mil- 
lions. 

Earnings in the current fiscal year are 
understood to have been as satisfactory 
as they were in the 1922 fiscal year and 
as no dividends have been paid on the 
common stock, working capital of the 
company at the present time is probably 
considerably larger than it was a year 
ago. Earnings for the past ten years have 
averaged approximately $7 a share on the 

(Please turn to page 374) 
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Associated Dry Goods Corp. 





The Brilliant Record of Associated 


And Its 


SSOCIATED DRY GOODS is one 
A of the more interesting of the big 

department stores companies, for 
one reason, because it is a company which 
is building successfully out of the ashes 
of a reorganization. 

As constituted today the corporation 
was incorporated seven years ago to carry 
out the plan of reorganization of the 
Associated Merchants Company and the 
United Dry Goods Company. Associated 
Dry Goods controls stores in New York 
City, Buffalo, Newark, N. J., Minneapolis, 
Louisville and Baltimore. The New York 
stores are two of the best known mer- 
chandisers; James McCreery & Company 
and Lord & Taylor. 

The growth of the earning power of 
Lord & Taylor is almost a story in it- 
self, for in five years it has changed from 
a liability of the parent company to a de- 
cided asset. At the end of 1918, Lord & 
Taylor had a profit and loss -eficit of 
$547,000. At the end of 1922, tire profit 
and loss surplus was $1,420,000. At the 
end of 1921, Lord & Taylor paid a divi- 
dend of 12% on the $2,500,000 Ist pre- 
ferred stock on account of accumulations. 
In 1922 the remainder of accumulations, 
amounting to 39%, was paid off. 

After the extinguishment of these obli- 
gations the parent company’s equity and 
Lord & Taylor’s undivided profits at the 
end of 1922 was equal to about $1.50 a 
share on Associated Dry Goods common. 
Naturally the payment of these accumu- 
lated dividends by Lord & Taylor has 
swollen Associated Dry Goods income ac- 
count beyond normal. On the other hand 
the big improvement in the position of the 
subsidiary means that the parent company 
now has a rather sound assurance of a 
steady income from this source. For ex- 
ample, if Lord & Taylor paid the regular 
dividends upon the two preferred stocks, 
and say $4 a share on the common, it 
would mean between $2 and $3 a share 
annually upon Associated Dry Goods com- 
mon. The Lord & Taylor situation is 
gone into at some length because of its 
obvious importance. Lord & Taylor in 
distress and Lord & Taylor prosperous, 
mean a difference of many points in the 
speculative values of Associated Dry 
Goods common. 

Associated Dry Goods did not begin to 
earn money until 1919. There was enough 
return to pay dividends upon the pre- 
ferred stocks but the possibilities for the 
common were held to be rather vague. In 
the four years from 1919 to 1922, how- 
ever, inclusive total earnings upon the 
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Dry Goods 


Larger 


Prospects for 


By JOHN MORROW 


common stock have been over $53 a share. 
Dividend payments were not inaugurated 
until] 1921 and then the rate was placed 
at $4, where it still stands. When the 
earning power of a corporation increases 
as rapidly as Associated Dry Goods has 
done there is of course the need for larger 
working capital, the necessity for more 
room to turn around in, financially speak- 
ing. Criticism is sometimes levelled at 
corporate managements because they do 
not, when earnings expand substantially, 
immediately increase the dividend rate. 
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If they did so it might easily be at the ex- 
pense of working capital and what stock- 
holders might gain would be lost to 
bankers. 

Associated Dry Goods has gone along 
smoothly and has not been called upon to do 
any financing. At the end of 1922, the par- 
ent company and subsidiaries had no out- 
standing indebtedness or borrowed money 
except for some real estate mortgages. 
Net assets of seven subsidiaries including 
no good will or other intangible assets to- 
talled almost 21 millicn dollars. Other in- 
vestments brought the total to between 24 
and 25 million dollars. Total capitalization 
of Associated Dry Goods is 35.5 millions. 
It is well to bear in mind, however, that 
any attempt to draw conclusions from the 
relation of the value of net assets to totai 
capitalization may be misleading. These 
net assets are conservatively figured, being 
based on net tangible assets consisting of 
such items as cash, receivables, inventories, 


Dividends 


and real estate, etc. Another way of figur- 
ing the net worth of the common is to 
take total capital and capital reserve which 
together total almost 20 million dollars, 
and add to that the surplus representing 
undistributed profits of 7% million dollars. 
This shows the net worth of the common 
to be about $44 a share, which however, 
is of relative unimportance to a company 
like Associated Dry Goods, where values 
must be judged by earning power. Con- 
ceivably, net tangible assets might at some 
times be represented by very heavy inven- 
tories which were moving very, very 
slowly. Such a condition would not help 
the cause of the common stock in the 
market places. 

Ahead of Associated Dry Goods com- 
mon are two issues of preferred, consist- 
ing of $13,800,000 6% Ist preferred and 
$6,700,000 7% 2nd preferred. There is 
no question that the investment positions 
of these two issues has been substantially 
improved during the past two years but 
not yet have they arrived at a price level 
which would clearly indicate or demon- 
strate that they are securely in the ranks 
of the high-grade investments. The Ist 
6% preferred in the neighborhood of 84 
yields over 7% and is cheap. The 7% 2nd 
preferred in the neighborhood of 91 is 
relatively as cheap. 

The big advance in the common stock 
from a low of 43 in January 1922, to a 
pinnacle of around 90 in the spring of this 
year naturally has given rise to all sorts 
of conjectures. The big improvement in 
earning power is recognized, classified and 
substantially discounted. 

The management is considered very 
conservative and according to published 
reports, fights shy of expressing any 
opinion whatsoever as to the possibilities 
of higher dividends this year. It has been 
said that there are two classes of opiniot 
in the directorate, but this lacks official! 
confirmation. In the meantime the stock 
is hanging fire. Those who hold it are 
loath to sell in view of the known larg¢ 
earnings, but those who might be buyers 
are perhaps unwilling to take the plung: 
because they believe that there must be 
tangible indications of an increase in th: 
dividend rate to furnish further specula 
tive impetus. 

So far, Associated Dry Goods Com 
mon has the support of exceptiona! 
earnings but the stock in the neighbor- 
hood of 80 will probably not attract 
much outside buying if the $4 dividend 
is to be the limit of largess to share- 
holders. 
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New York Dock Co. 





Uncertainties of N. Y. Dock 


Outlook 


Complications in Business Situation and Possibilities 
of “Port Authority” Plan—The Trend of Earnings 


VER and above the ordinary ele- 

ments of risk which all businesses 

face in the present unsettled times, 
concerns of the type of the New York 
Dock Co. confront new and startling de- 
velopments which may be full of surprises. 
The nature of its business subjects it to 
a number of fluctuating factors apart from 
the fluctuations of domestic business ac- 
tivity. 

In the first place, as the owner of the 
largest pier system of the United States, 
the company has a vital interest in the 
ebb and flow of foreign trade, which, as 
we know, may vary perfectly indepen- 
dently of domestic business. It is worth 
noticing that the total volume of foreign 
trade is the only thing that affects the 
company; whether it be export or import, 
all is grist that comes to its mill. For 
this reason it has not suffered as much 
is might be expected from the decline in 
exports, as this has been made up to some 
extent by the increase in imports. Yet 
the total volume has shown a distinct 
tendency to fall off for the past few 
years. 

In addition, the company owns the larg- 
est string of bonded and free warehouses 
in the Western Hemisphere, it claims. 
[his means that a large part of its busi- 
ness is subject to changes in the tariff laws, 
for instance, which may make it desirable 
r undesirable as the case may be to store 
large quantities of merchandise for re- 
xport or remanufacture in bonded ware- 
houses. The state of speculative activity 
tt business also expresses itself in the de- 
sree to which enterpris- 
ing business men store 
juantities of commodi- 
ties in the company’s 
varehouses over and 
ibove their normal re- 
juirements in the hope 
f speculative profits. 

In 1920, the company 
eaped a rich harvest 
rom these speculative 
yperations, which, of 
ourse, involved the 
iolding of large quan- 
tities of goods away 
rom the market for 
months. In the case of 
otton, sugar and coffee, 
he warehouse charges 
vhich the company col- 
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pany’s unfavorably in this re- 
spect. 

The degree of activity in the shipping 
industry, including coastwise trade, which 
has proven itself well able to compete 
successfully with the railroads in certain 
classes of freight, will, of course, affect 
the company’s business. So will some ap- 
parently far-fetched factors such as the 
activity of the coffee trade, which piles up 
yearly great charges for pier service and 
storage. Such a measure as the coffee 
valorization scheme of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, for instance, is a direct blow at 
the company. 

Another great source of uncertainty is 
the effect on the company of the prospec- 
tive realization of the plans of the Port 
Authority of the Port of New York, de- 
scribed in the last issue of THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street. Should the Port 
Authority’s suggestions for unification of 
harbor facilities, reduction of terminal 
charges, construction of vehicular tun- 
nels, etc., be adopted, it is difficult to say 
in advance what the effect would be on 
New York Dock’s earnings. 

It is evident that traffic volume will be 
stimulated, and that New York as a har- 
bor will be better able to compete for ex- 
port and import traffic with such other 
Atlantic ports as Boston, Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, which have latterly been 
gaining ground on the metropolis. On the 
other hand, in the process of cutting down 
terminal costs, it seems highly likely that 
profits per unit of traffic handled will be 
cut down, at the same time as volume of 


earnings 


traffic handled increases. What balance 
will be struck between the two is hard 
to predict, and the harder because the 
probable anticipation of the result will in- 
fluence the company’s attitude toward the 
very plans which will produce the result. 

The New York Dock Railway Co., the 
subsidiary of the company which takes 
care of its belt-line railroad and switch- 
ing business, is in addition closely depen- 
dent on the volume of general railroad 
traffic, and should be favorably affected 
by the huge volume of car loadings being 
reported by the railroads every week. It 
is now believed to be paying its way, in- 
stead of being a source of loss to the 
parent company as heretofore. It will be 
directly affected by whatever changes the 
Port Authority plan succeeds in making 
in the way of unification of terminal fa- 
cilities, lowering of charges, simplification 
of procedure, and the like 

The uncertainties brought out above are 
the crux of the present situation with re- 
spect to the securities of the New York 
Dock Co. So far as recent earnings fig- 
ures indicate a definite trend, it is down- 
ward, and it is doubtful if the company 
will be able to repeat last year’s feat of 
earning a small margin above preferred 
dividends. 

The financial position, with a current 
ratio of 3:2, as it has been since 1918, is 
little more than fair, although the 1.2 mil- 
lions of current assets are of the most 
liquid character, and the liabilities consist 
of practically nothing but accrued bond 
interest, dividends and taxes. 

Wall Street’s opinion 
of the investment sta- 
tus of the company is 
shown in the quota- 
tion of 50 for the non- 
cumulative 5% pre- 
ferred, in spite of its 
participating feature, 
which has not yet been 
exercised. At this price, 
it yields .10%, indicat- 
ing pronounced lack of 
confidence by investors. 
The common is now 
about 21. Although this 
lack of confidence is 
based rather on uncer- 
tainties than on defi- 
unfavorable de- 
velopments, it indi- 


litely 


cates that neither of 
the two classes of 
stock is particularly 
attractive, until the 
situation has been 
cleared up. 


lected from these op- ay * S is pS naa 
erations were enormous. , “ i BIRD'S fe EW 
The more conservative 
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Recently Listed Securities 


The Third of a Series Describing 
and Analyzing Newly Listed Stocks 


OTE: The first of the series appear- 

ing in the May 12 issue, covered the 
following companies: Fleischmann, Foun- 
dation, Household Products, International 
Tel. & Tel., Onyx Hosiery, Skelly Oil 
and Waldorf System. The second of the 
series, appearing in the June 9 issue, cov- 
ered the following: Auto-Knitter Hosiery, 
Cuban Dominion Sugar, Hayes Wheel, 
Independent Oil & Gas and West Penn. 
Subsequent issues will deal with more of 
these newly-listed stocks. 


GARDNER 
MOTORS 


Organized at the peak 
of the post-war boom, 
Gardner Motors imme- 
diately ran into the drastic deflation pe- 
riod and, as a result, reported deficits up 
to the beginning of the current year. The 
plant of the company is located at St. 
Louis, and the natural market for the car 
is in the South and Southwest. 


Gardner commenced production in 1920 
with high hopes of making itself supreme 
in this territory, but the prosperity bubble 
of the South was punctured more deeply 
than elsewhere and, as a result, new mar- 
kets had to be developed at the expense 
of time and money. In, 1921, the company 
reported a deficit of $777,889 and in 1922 
a deficit of $60,331. In the current year, 
however, the corner was definitely turned, 
net profits for the first three months be- 
ing reported at 80c a share on the 155,000 
shares of stock outstanding. 

As of December 31, 1922, the com- 
pany’s current assets totalled $1,372,874 as 
against current liabilities of $428,878, a 
ratio of better than 3 to 1. Net tangible 
assets as of December 31, 1921, were equal 
to $8.74 per share on the stock. 

In view of the greater prosperity in 
the South, the company’s business in this 
section should be on an increasing scale. 
To Texas points, the company has a rail 
freight differential of $50 a car over De- 
troit. Its factories are on the banks of 
the Mississippi and about 20% of the out- 
put normally is distributed from New Or- 
leans to the Twin Cities and neighboring 
inland communities by government barges 
at a rate of about one-third of similar 
rail charges. Of course, the stock of a 
small automobile company such as this 
is highly speculative, but at present 


By FRED L. KURR 


levels of around 10 it is not without 
possibilities in view of the fairly sat- 
isfactory financial condition and the 
big improvement shown in earnings so 
far this year. 


ARNOLD, Arnold, Constable & 
CONSTABLE Company last year was 
& CO. purchased from the Ar- 

nold family by interests 
headed by Stephen J. Leonard, a director 
of Julius Kayser & Company and presi- 
dent of the Standard Cloth Company. Ar- 
nold, Constable & Company is one of the 
oldest drygoods establishments in the 
United States and will celebrate its one- 
hundredth anniversary in 1925. The new 
management is planning to expand the 
company’s business and will undertake ex- 
tensive alterations and additions to the 
present six-story building on Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. City. While doing mainly a 
retail business, the store also carries on a 
wholesale business of considerable volume. 

Capitalization of the company consists 
of 175,000 shares of no par value. There 
is no funded debt and the balance sheet 
as of December 31, 1922, showed the com- 
pany to be entirely free of bank loans. 
Net tangible assets are equal to approxi- 
mately $12 a share on the stock. 

At present levels of around 13, the stock 
can only be regarded as a decided specu- 
lation for, although the financial condition 
is good, operating results in the past sev- 
eral years have been unsatisfactory. In 
1919, $1.50 per share was earned, but in 
1920, the company just covered expenses 
and in 1921, a deficit of $445,017 was 
shown, followed by a deficit of $557,374 
in 1922. 

The new management may be able 
to develop a much better earning 
power for the company, but until this 
has been demonstrated purchase of 
the stock is not advisable. 


Inland Steel is the sec- 
ond largest producer of 
steel in the Chicago dis- 
trict, having an ingot capacity of 1,200,- 
000 tons. Its business is the manufac- 
ture and sale of a widely diversified line 
of steel products, consisting of billets, 
slabs, sheet bars, sheared and universal 


INLAND 
STEEL 


mill plates, structural shapes, merchant 
bars, blue annealed sheets, black and gal- 
vanized sheets, etc. The company has the 
advantage of marketing a large percen- 
tage of these products in Chicago and 
points within a radius of 100 miles of its 
manufacturing plants. It is well pro- 
tected in regard to its supplies of raw 
material. Its ore requirements are met 
entirely through ownership of ore leases 
in Minnesota and its coal supplies are 
assured by properties in Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia and Illinois. 

The business was organized in 1893, 
and in no year since its organization 
has the company reported an operating 
loss. For the eight years ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1922, net earnings, after deduct- 
ing depreciation, depletion and amor- 
tization, have averaged $5,510,353 which 
is equal to about $4.50 a share on the 
common stock now outstanding. Earn- 
ings for the first quarter of the current 
year after all charges were approximate- 
ly equivalent to 90c a share on the com- 
mon stock. 

Balance sheet as of December 31, 1922, 
showed a strong financial condition, there 
are no bank loans and the ratio of current 
assets to current liabilities is 10 to 1. Net 
tangible assets as valued on the balance 
sheet are equal to $44 a share on the out- 
standing common stock. The company 
carries its physical property on the basis 
of actual expenditures less depreciations 
These properties were recently appraised 
by independent interests at over sixty mil- 
lion dollars or 24 million in excess of 
their book value. 

While this company has an excellent 
record, the earning power demonstrated 
up to the present time does not appear to 
justify a very much higher price than the 
stock is now selling for. The asset value 
of the stock is well in excess of its pres- 
ent price, but it is well to realize that the 
asset value of United States Steel com- 
mon is more than double its present. mar 
ket price and the same can be said ol 
many other steel stocks. In view of the 
rather uncertain outlook as to the im- 
mediate course of the steel industry, 
Inland Steel common does not appear 
an attractive purchase at this time 
The 10 million dollars 7% preferred 
stock selling around 102, however, is 





Arnold Constable 
Gardner 

Inland Steel 
National Department 
Phoenix Hosiery 








* On present outstanding common stock. 


Capitalization 
Working 
Capital 
$1,810,267 

943,996 
25,839,923 
6,075,736 
4,147,260 


ee 
Common 
Preferred (No. of Shares) 
175,000 


155,000 

1,182,799 

300,000 

175,000 

+ 1922 deficit $557,374 + 1922 deficit $60,331. § 


FIVE RECENTLY LISTED COMPANIES 


*Earned 
Per Share 
1922 


7-Price Range—, 
Since Listing Present 
High Low Price 
t 18% 12 13 
t 14% 9% 10 
$0.96 465« 36 39 
§4,51 42% 3614 39 
9.00 4634 32 35 


Eleven months ended December 31. 
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entitled to a high investment rating as 
net current assets alone are 1.83 times 
the amount of preferred stock out- 
standing and net tangible assets are 
equal to nearly $600 per share on the 
preferred. 


NATIONAL National Department 
DEPART- Stores, Inc., is a consoli- 
MENT dation of the following 
STORES companies operating mod- 
ern department stores: 

ie Bailey Company, Cleveland; The Ro- 
nbaum Company, Pittsburgh; B. Nu- 
it & Bro. Dry Goods Co., St. Louis; 
o. E. Stifel Co., Wheeling, and Geo. 
Taylor Co., Wheeling. The business 

© these concerns have been long estab- 


lished and they rank among the leading 
department stores in their communities 
with a combined gross business of well 
over thirty- millions. Net profits of the 
combined companies for the five years and 
eleven months ended December 31, 1922, 
averaged $1,445,211, equal to $2.87 a share 
on the 300,000 shares of common stock now 
outstanding. This is after allowing for 
the preferred dividend. For the eleven 
months ended December 31, 1922, earnings 
were equal to $4.50 per share on the com- 
mon stock, and in the current year, net 
sales have been running about 12% ahead 
1922. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1922, shows a good financial 
condition, ratio of current assets to cur- 


of 


rent liabilities being approximately 3 to 1. 
Book value of the common stock is $16.80 
per share. This gives no value to good- 
will. Lands, buildings and equipment are 
carried on the balance sheet at sound 
values as appraised by independent ap- 
praisers, 

The various will retain their 
present managements which have been de- 
cidedly successful in the past, but the con- 
solidation should permit of buying in 
greater volume and a consequent saving in 
price. At present levels of 39 the stock 
is, of course, in a speculative position, 
as earnings of the combined proper- 
ties in the past several years have 
hardly been sufficient to warrant this 

(Please turn to page 379) 


stores 








Industrial 


Dollars Earned per Share 
Pum 


Oi 


tPresent 





vr 


Industrials— 


Allie-Chalmers ..ccccccccccccce 
Ajax Rubber......cccscecseses 
Air Reduction 

Amer. 

Amer. Druggists’ Syndicate. . 
Amer. Hide & Leather pfd. 
Amer. Locomotive. ..... eccccee 
Amer. Steel Foundries. .......++ 
Butterick C 

Central Leather. cccccccccccesce 
Cluett-Peabody .....esseeee0+: 
Coca Cola 

Colorado Fuel & Iron. 

Corn Products 

Endicott-Johnson .. 

Famous Players. . 

General Motors. ......++e+++- 
Gulf States Steel. ......++..+++ ° 


Mack Truck com.. 
Otis Elevator..... 


Pierce Arrow pfd 
Remington T, 


Spicer Manufacturing. . 
Stewart-Warner 
Stromberg Carburetor. . 
Studebaker 

United Drug......cscceeceess> 
U. S. Steel. . 
Vanadium ....sssccccccccecess 


Oils— 
California Petroleum.........- 
Cosden & os 
General Asphalt. .... ecccccecce 
Houston Oil 


$11.45 
7 
def. 





Middle States Oil. 
Pacific Oi 
Pan-American B.. 
Phillips Petroleum 
Pierce Oil 

Pure O 

Sinclair Consol.. 


Mining— 
American Smelting com. . 
—— Zinc p 
hi 


Nevada Ok  ihemananie 
Ray Consolidated. .....++++++++« 
Utah Copper. . 


* Before depreciation and depletion. 


eee eee eee eee ete 


t After deducting . om 
§ Year ended March 


c $3 extra paid 

d Stock dividen 

¢ 20% stock dividend paid February 15. 

f Pays 12% in stock par value $10. 

g Stock dividend of 
stock record June 1 





t Dividend rate given covers regular dividends on yearly basis. 


b Stock dividend of 20% payable February &. 
— 20. 
25%, paid December 29. 


% and extra dividend of $1 payable June 30 to 


Div. 
Rate 


Recent 
Price 


1922 


oe -RoMTom 
Sesser 


me 
Los) 
wo” po 


~ 
2 
tr 
=> 
Cs 


h 10% stock dividend paid March 16. 
i50 cents extra paid May 15. 
j Earned $1.67 on preferred in 1922. 
On increased stock. 
1 Earned $4.40 on preferred. 
m After giving effect to new financing. 
odo. 10% on preferred. 
p For year ended March $1, 1923, earned 54c a share on preferred. 
q Earned $4.58 a share on preferred. 
r Earned $6.66 a share on prior preference stock. 
31, 


n Earn 


s Year ended March 
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Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividends— Working Capital 


Yield on 

Recent 
Price 
(%) 


‘% 
8.3 December 


> OR RAD CwMOOKa: Oo: : 


Mining 


Ratio of Current Assets to Current 
Liabilities 
December 31, 
December $1, 
Degember $1, 
$1, 
December 381, 
December 31, 
December 31, 
December $1, 
December 31, 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
November 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
December 31, 
December $1, 
December 1. 
1 December 
Net current assets, $3,798,529. 


1922. 
1922. 
1922. 
1922 

1922. 
1922. 
1922. 
1922 

1922. 
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31, 


— 


1 December 31, 1922. 
1 December 31, 1922 
1 December $1, 1922. 
1 December $1, 1922. 
1 December 31, 1922. 
1 December 81, 1922. 
current assets $2,336,061. 
1 December 81, 1922. 
tol December $1, 1922. 
to 14 December 81, 1922. 
tol December 81, 1921. 


i tol py, . 
tol ecember $1, “1922. 


Clr cor tom Ge tom tO 
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067000056 


tol December 31, 1922. 
tol 
tol 
tol 
tol 
tol 
tol 
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December $1, 1 


2 December 81, 1922. 


1023, carned $1.37 a share. 
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The Old Timer Makes a Statement 


UR own Old-Timer was happily enjoying an 
after-luncheon smoke when we burst in upon 
him. Around him, in his pleasantly comforta- 

ble home, were all the little luxuries a well-ordered 
lifetime had enabled him to accumulate. Not ornate 
luxuries—not over-priced oil paintings, stuffy dra- 
peries, highly-carved and spindle-legged furniture— 
but such real luxuries as a man appreciates—great, 
comfortable chairs, substantial and pleasantly tinted 
rugs, rooms “big enough to swing a cat in,”’ as the 
Old-Timer himself might describe them. 

“What's the excitement?’’ asked the Old-Timer, 
looking in our general direction. 

“The stock market has had another break,”’ we 
replied, “‘and | suppose a lot of our small investors 
are due to take losses as a result.” 

The Old-Timer withdrew his pipe from his mouth 
and stared at us in mock amazement. 

“Please tell me why,” he said, “‘a break in the 
stock market should necessarily mean that small in- 
vestors will lose money? Far as | can see, the only 
ones more or less certain to lose from a break like 
this are the ones who try to ‘get’ a profit from every 
two-point rally, or every one-and-a-half-point de- 
cline the market has—these hair-trigger, self-styled 
‘traders,, who don't know anything about trading, 
never will know anything about it, and are beyond 
hope anyway you look at them. But the small in- 
vestors needn't lose—needn't lose at all . . .” 

The Old-Timer’'s voice trailed off in a dreamy sort 
of fashion. Knowing the signs, we immediately be- 
gan operations toward extracting the idea. 

* * * * 


“Do you mean to convey,” we asked, with just 
the right shade of irony, “that you will undertake to 
tell small investors how to prevent investment 
losses?” 

“| don’t mean to suggest more than about 60% 
of that,”” replied the Old-Timer, quickly. “‘But I do 
mean to suggest that a good 60% of the losses small 
investors sometimes take could be avoided.” 

“Well, if we could avoid only 60% of them that 
would be something,"’ we replied, ““What's your 
plan?” 

“Just this,” replied the Old-Timer, “Have the 
small investors quit buying securities because they 
think somebody else will want them later on at a 
higher price; have them quit trying to figure out what 
other people’s opinions of security prices and interest 
rates are likely to be. In place of this sort of tactics, 
let them buy whatever they buy only if they them- 
selves want it now, and only if they are as certain 
as man can be that they will continue to want it 
later on. 
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“You see,"’ the Old-Timer went on, “‘when people 
try to figure out what other people are going to want 
six months from now, or two months from now, or 
tomorrow, they get into the realm of the absolutely 
uncertain. A thousand and one different factors 
enter into their deliberations, any one of which may 
warp their judgment and lead them astray. They 
have no really sound basis on which to form their 
conclusions. 

* * 8 & 

“On the other hand, get a man to buy what he 
buys only because he wants it himself and not unless 
he is humanly certain that he is going to be able to 
hold it himself, and continue to want it himself, and 
what have you? You have a man not relying on his 
imagination at all. You have a man not doing more 
than one-half of one per cent guess-work. You have 
a man whose purchases are based on actual, know- 
able, analyzable requirements and preferences. 

“Such a man won't need to bother his head about 
little day-to-day flurries in market quotations, such 
as this ‘break’ you are talking about. He won't have 
bought things that little flurries are liable to hurt 
very much; he won't have bought without means 
enough to hang on, if hanging on is desirable, when 
the now-and-then reactions come. If other people 
don’t happen to bid up for his stuff, he needn't worry. 
He won't have bought with the idea of selling to 
somebody else. He won't have bought unless he's 
more or less certain to be satisfied to hold on himself. 


* * * * 


When 


“But there is a bigger factor in his favor: 
a man buys something that is really and truly suited 


to his own purposes, as I'm telling investors to co, 
six times out of ten that thing will be equally well 
suited to other men’s purposes. All men, you know, 
are a good deal alike. What suits one man to a T 
is more or less sure to suit a lot of other men equally 
well. Therefore, when an investor buys something 
that is popular with him, six times out of ten he'll 
have bought something that’s popular with the rest 
of the gang. Result: Holdings like his are the last 
ones to be thrown on the market, and the first ones 
to be bought after a decline. Further result: They 
go up easier. 

“Sum it up this way,” said the Old-Timer. “Buy 
whatever you buy because you want it yourself, aad 
because you are willing to hold it yourself. Do not 
buy what you buy | solely because you think other 
people will want it more. Other people, after all, are 
much like you, and will be more likely to want what 
you would be glad to retain than to bid up for what 
you have bought—to sell.” 
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Your Insurance Questions Answered 


Problems Submitted by Readers 
Analyzed and Solved 


= — 


= 1 —_ 


= 82 | Fe eS 


rying $10,000 War Risk Insur- 
ance not yet converted, and I 


A YOUNG MAN’S PROBLEM 


I have read your page with much interest 
since its inception and I should appreciate any 
assistance you can give me with my little 
problem. I am 23 years of age, married, no 
children, and graduated from M. I. T. last 
June. I am at present working as an indus- 
trial engineer at $1,500 a year, expecting to 
receive $1,800 within a month or two. My 
wife is also working at present. 

Up to the present I have been carrying 
$10,000 War Risk Insurance which has not 
been converted. What kind of insurance do 
you think would be best for one of my cir- 
cumstances? A friend has recommended a 
policy with The Mutual Benefit Insurance Com- 
pany. A $10,000 policy would cost in 
premiums $192.30 a year at my age. The 
second year dividends of approximately $40.20 
are paid which increase from year to year. 
These can be applied against premiums or 
left in. 

If left in, several options are available. 
Under one arrangement, the policy is paid up 
in 25 years and has a cash value of slightly 
yver $10,000 in 35 years. Under another ar- 
‘angement, it is paid up in 28 years, or in 38 
years the amount of policy has increased to 
$16,000, or a cash value of slightly over 
$10,000. 

Can you advise me as to the standing of 
this company, your opinion of such a policy 
ind the option best suited to my circum- 
stances?—J. W. H., New York, N. Y. 


I observe that you are car- 


hould advise your changing 
his to insurance on the Ordi- 
iary Life plan at an early date. 
You will remember that Gov- 
rnment Insurance is issued at 
1 low rate, being net premiums 
without any charge for admin- 
stration expense, etc., since 


these charges are borne by the rules.” 


Government and the insurance 


ssued as a reward for war 

ervice to the country. Moreover, the 
policies participate in any annual dividend 
listribution, which would thus further re- 
luce the cost. 

The ordinary life form is adviséd in 
uch cases because it is the cheapest form 
f permanent insurance, and because the 
Visability Benefit in the War Risk Policy 
Ss not only operative up to age 60, but 
hroughout life thereafter. Physical dis- 
ibility is so apt to occur after age 60 or 
5, that the private companies could not 
indertake to ofter the Disability Benefit 
t those high ages. The Government 
ffers it as a form of pension for war 
eterans. In carrying an Ordinary Life 
‘olicy on the War Risk form, you would 
nly be called upon to pay premiums so 
mg as you are physically fit to earn a 
iving; thus, if your earning ability ceased 
hrough physical disablement at any time 
uring the life of the contract you would 
ot be necessitated to continue premium 


payments. 


It is an excellent plan to take out as 
much insurance protection as can reason- 
ibly be afforded at a young age, since 
he premium rates are lower, and it is 
isually easier to pass the medical exami- 
nation at this period of life. I would 
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By F.Lorence Provost CLARENDON 


“Our Insurance Department undertakes to advise readers who 
make their requirements clear what types of LIFE INSURANCE 
policies it-would seem best for them to take out and what the 
approximate cost and actual benefits of such policies would be. 

“The department does not attempt to cover any other than the 
life insurance field, nor does it wish to encourage inquiries as to 
the relative standing of ‘Old Line’ companies. ; 

“Readers who are utilizing the service of the Insurance Depart- but the most favorable rate 
ment (which we are very glad to extend) will facilitate the work with which I have come in 
of the Department considerably if they will observe these simple 


therefore advise your increasing your in- 
surance protection. The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company is a well known 
“Old-Line” institution, and will doubtless 
give you a satisfactory contract and meet 
all its obligations promptly. 

The $10,000 policy at a premium rate 
of $192.30 which you outline is apparently 
their Ordinary Life form. I would not 
advise your taking that type of policy 
since (disregarding dividend options of- 
fered) it necessitates your paying pre- 
miums throughout life. A 30-Payment 
Life Policy would cost a little more an- 
nually, but all premiums would be paid 
up—if taken at age 23—when you are 53 
years of age, this condition being guar- 
anteed. The policy would cost about $233 
annually for $10,000 of insurance. Cash, 
loan and surrender values, as well as divi- 
dends, are all higher under this plan; or 
you might even take a 35-Payment Life 
policy at a premium between the two. 

It is not wise to place too much re- 
liance on any estimate of future dividend 
distributions, since it is always possible 
that some unexpected condition may arise 
which will necessitate a decrease in -the 
annual allotment of surplus. Many 
companies paid smaller dividends as 


the result of the Influenza Epidemic. 
Of the options mentioned by you, I 
would recommend your applying your divi- 
dends to the purchase of paid-up addi- 
tions to the face amount of the policy, 
thus increasing the amount of the insur- 
ance protection for your beneficiary. 


“JOINT LIFE AND LAST SUR- 
VIVOR” 


I would like to know if the large insurance 
companies will give an income on $5,000 
placed with them on a joint policy income to 
be paid to myself until death and after io be 
paid to my wife until she dies and at the 
death of both, the principal to be retained by 
the insurance company. Kindly let me know 
if a policy is issued similar to the above and 
approximate yearly income.—My age is 46 
years, wife 37 years.—T. F., Huntington, W. 
Va, 

A joint income payable to yourself and 
wife, and to the survivor can be pur- 
chased from a life-insurance company 
along the lines you indicate. This form 
of income or annuity, is usually known 
as “Joint Life and Last Survivor,” and 

there is in such case a direct 
purchase of the income, with 
the purchase price paid to the 
life-insurance company in a 
lump sum at the time the con- 
tract is made. 

There is some variation in 
the cost in different companies, 


touch on such matters is from 
a well known “Old Line” life- 
insurance company in which at 
the ages given (46 male and 
37 female) $5,000 would purchase an an- 
nuity of $256.67 during the joint life of 
the annuitants and the survivor. 

Quite frankly, I think you and your 
wife are somewhat young to find this 
form of protection advisable. The re- 
turns from an annuity are more interest- 
ing at older ages. In your case, you will 
see that the annual payment is just a little 
over 5%. Of course, one benefit which 
an annuity has over an investment in 
long-term bonds is that the annuity pay- 
ment is exempt from income tax until the 
amount of the annuity payments received 
equals the principal invested in the pur- 
chase. Then again, the security of a first 
class “Old Line” life-insurance company 
is better than that of most bonds. 

I would suggest that instead of taking 
out the Survivorship Annuity now, you 
take out Endowment Insurance maturing 
in 20 years. At the maturity of the En 
dowment, you could invest the money much 
more advantageously in an Annuity as 
above outlined. For instance, if you took 
out a 20-Year Endowment policy for 
$5,000 the amount of the annuity which 
could be purchased at its maturity (when 
you would be 66 and your wife 57) on 
(Please turn to page 357) 
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Why I 
A Straight-from-the-Shoulder 


Statement of an Honest, 
Personal Conviction 


By A WorkKER 


USE the Savings bank in all my 

financial affairs. Maybe it’s be- 

cause my Savings Bank is willing 
to do more for its depositors than other 
institut‘ons of the same sort, although I 
doubt that. Maybe it’s because I’m lazy- 
minded, too slow to appreciate the more 
extensive services (so they say) offered by 
other institutions, although I doubt that, 
too. Or, maybe, it’s because I’m an aver- 
age American and have all the traditions 
of the average American, than which there 
is none stronger than the Savings Bank 
tradition. At any rate, whatever the rea- 
sons are (and whatever they are I con- 
sider them good enough), the Savings 
Bank is, has been, and, so far as I can 
see, always will be my financial head- 
quarters. 

I use my Savings Bank, primarily, of 
course, as a “good, safe place” in which 
to keep the money I manage (somehow) 
not to spend. I started using it for this 
purpose twenty years ago. And I had a 
very good reason for choosing it. Every- 
where else I looked they wanted me to 
start off with a lot more money than I 
had. They’d sneer at a five-dollar bill, for 
instance. Or they'd say, “Here—if you'll 
promise to deposit a certain set sum every 
week for a period of time, we'll take your 
account.” 

In other words, they'd either want me 
to start off with more than I had, or else 
they'd insist on my undertaking to turn 
in more than I could be sure of not need- 
ing. But when I went to my Savings 
Bank and talked things over, it was all 
different. They told me I could start off 
with as little as a dollar, if I liked, that I 
could add to that dollar, when, as and if 
I liked. And they acted as though they 
were darned glad to have me begin with 
a dollar. we 

I use my Savings Bank, next, for invest- 
ment purposes. They pay me 4% interest 
on what they hold for me—and that’s 
something. But they do more than that 
for me: When my account gets up to a 
certain total (that I always keep aiming 
toward) and I begin to wonder how I can 
best use the money, the President—yes, I 
said the President—takes me into his pri- 
vate office and tells me just what the 
investment market offers. AND HE 
DOESN’T STOP THERE. He shows 
me how to get what I decide to buy. He 
supplies me with a safe place to keep it 
in. He talks over my holdings from time 
to time, helps me revise them, as I have 
learned to do, when conditions change. 

I used my Savings Bank in connection 
with buying my home. I’d been a de- 
positor of theirs for just four years when 
I decided to be my own landlord. If it 
hadn’t been for their help, I'd be paying 
tent still, probably—and present-day rent, 
at that. But their mortgage man took 
me aside, when I told him of my ambi- 
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Use the Savings Bank 


tion, went over property values with me, 
showed me how to finance a home-buying 
enterprise; and, when I knew what I was 
doing and was ready to go ahead, he got 
the mortgage money for me. 

I use my Savings Bank in connection 
with my business. Not directly, but indi- 
rectly: Five times, now, since I opened 
up my shop, I have wanted to enlarge it. 
Five times I have needed to borrow money 
in order to enlarge it. AND FIVE 
TIMES, IT HAS BEEN MY SAV- 
INGS BANK RECORD AND THE 
GENEROUS COOPERATION OF MY 
SAVINGS BANK’S OFFICERS THAT 
HAVE ENABLED ME TO SECURE 
THE LOANS I NEEDED. 

I said at the beginning that I use the 
Savings Bank in all my financial affairs. 
I want to amend that, in one respect: I 
do carry life insurance, and, of course, 
I didn’t get that through the Savings 
Bank. And I do, regularly, buy a few 
bonds through a reputable investment 
banker. 

Just the same, it was the Savings Bank 
people that got me to take out my first 
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life-insurance policy. 

entirely aside from the protection it would 
provide for my family, just what life in- 
surance would do for my personal credit 
standing. I took life insurance out on 
that basis, and I’ve not regretted it yet 
As for the Investment Banker I “pa- 
tronize,” it was my Savings Bank that 
helped me select him. 

I have only one thing against the Sav- 
ings Banks: They don’t seem to get their 
message across to everyday people, like 
yours truly, as I think they should. Peo- 
ple think institutions of this kind are dry- 
as-dust places, presided over by a lot of 
senile philanthropists whose sole effort it 
is to discourage progress. As a matter 
of fact, the American Savings Bank is 
one of the most vigorous institutions in 
our modern life today. It comes very 
near to being the Heart that pumps the 
life blood through our industrial and 
financial organism. When a man connects 
up with a Savings Bank he gets behind 
him as powerful a factor for good as 
this country, or any country, has ever 
seen, or ever will see. 








They showed me, 


Have Y oua Little Budget in Y our Home? 


A Two-Part Story, by 


Readers of The Magazine 


“It Has Helped Us Get Somewhere” 


By R. E. R. 


Briggs? A recent picture showed 
“Joe” proposing a budget to “Vi.” 
e has a good laugh. “Every year for 
last ten you've been going to save,” 
reminds him. “I always can tell when 
Spring. You always want to get up 
ther family budget.” Joe surrenders. 
‘rue to life, isn’t it? But we have 
nd the budget no laughing matter. It 
helped us to lay our plans to get 
vewhere. And the record of expendi- 
s tells us how fast we are getting 
e. For us the budget has made 
ing a family game. 
)f course we have not been married 
years—only two and a half. But we 
strong for the budget. Let me say it 
h figures: 


ys you ever read “Mr. and Mrs.” by 
J 


Saved and 
Invested 
706 
798 
447 


Exp:n- 


Income ditures 


$3,294 
3,552 
885 
3 months. 


» you see we have not allowed larger 
nditures to consume all our raises in 


me. Percentage saved and invested: 


lieve me, I’m “knocking on wood.” 
Looking Ahead Ten Years 


t this rate, we ought to have a pretty 
| little estate at the end of the first 
years of married life. The budget 
m will receive a large share of the 
it. 
idget books are fairly easily obtained. 
1aps your local bank can supply you 
one. Even if you have to buy one 
i¢ stationery store, it is well worth the 
, plus the slight expenditure of time 
ired to make the entries. 
uu will find that paying by check 
es budget-keeping easier. You can 
enter the larger expenditures at your 
re from your stubs. Thus if you 
et anything, it will be only a small 
expenditure. 
ie budget book, once started, requires 
it three minutes an evening except on 
last evening of the month. Then 
it a half hour is consumed in ‘totalling 
ind making comparisons. 
he most important comparison is your 
spent in each division with your 
esponding budget totals—amounts you 
ned to spend. 
nother interesting comparison, after 
are a veteran, is to see how May 1923, 
example, “stacks up” with May 1921 
May 1922. 
he first step of course, is making up 
r budget. It is well to keep an ex- 
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pense record for a month or two to get 
a line on what you can do. We did this 
for the first three months of our married 
life before we attempted to make a budget. 
This made it handy, because it brought us 
to January First. But don’t wait till 
New Years Day for your start. Today 
is a good time to make the resolution. 
And on the First of July will be a good 
day to start your budget. 


Don’t Aim Too High! 


‘ 


Don’t set your “saving and investing” 
mark too high. It's discouraging to spend 
more than you figured each month. Allow 
yourself a margin. 

We figured our latest budget on the 
basis of last year’s salary. Your humble 
correspondent was pretty sure of a raise. 
But, at that time, the last week in De- 
cember, we did not know how much it 
would be. So we adopted figures for the 
smaller income. The raise came through 
O. K., but we left our figures unchanged. 
Therefore, as we now spend according to 
our budget, we save considerably more 
than we calculated. If we exceed our 
spending budget*by $40 or so, we still can 
equal our “saving and investing” figure. 

How much should you save? Of 
course it depends on many things—the 
size of your family, the town where 
you live, the nature of your occupation, 
and so on. In general, I have the 
temerity to state that the average 


reader of this Magazine should save at 
least 10%. You can do it, if you really 
try. Put your will power into the gym- 
nasium and induce the rest of the family 
to do likewise. It’s great sport—and 
profitable. 

As to how you should apportion your 
expenditures under the various budget 
headings, that is something each family 
can best work out after the trial period 
mentioned. Your budget book, somewhere 
in its preliminary pages doubtless has a 
suggested budget apportionment for vari- 
ous sized incomes. Study it. A _ bond 
house that advertises quite extensively has 
recently included a suggested budget in 
its advertisements. Your banker, too, 
may be able to help you. 


One More Suggestion 


One more suggestion: Refuse to take 
that budget program too seriously at first. 
Don’t try to make your budget book 
balance every month with your cash on 
hand, your bank account, and so on. 
What's the difference if a $10 mistake does 
creep in occasionally? It will not be 
money out of your pocket. To get to 
operating under the budget principle is the 
main thing. Grow into it. 

Make it as easy as you can for yourself 
and persevere for three months. After 
that you will be a real budget fan. You 
will begin to enjoy discovering and stop- 
ping up the little leaks that have delayed 
your financial progress. Your wife will 
not laugh. She'll be a budget fan too 

Let us make this a good year, financially 
Get that eye opening budget book and 
shake hands with a larger income. 





“Here’s the Record of My Results” 


By S. 


UCH has been written on the sub- 

ject of budgets for the family of 

two, three or four or more in num- 
ber. As I have never seen anything writ- 
ten on the subject of a budget for the 
young man of such a family, I am going 
to give the results of such a budget in my 
case. Of course, no figures can be given 
that will apply in every case. The figures 
that I will give, may, perhaps, furnish an 
idea to the young man who wishes to 
establish such a budget. 

I have had to earn my own way since 
I was old enough to do anything that 
would enable me to earn money, as my 
father died before I was two years old. 
In 1964 I was helping my brother with 
a paper route. 

My mother started me early on the path 
to keeping account of my money, and I 
have now kept a cash account for a good 
many years. My earliest records show 
that I bought an overcoat for five dollars 
in December, 1906, and I have bought all 
my own clothes and furnishings since 


K. T. 


then. Perhaps this necessity for taking 
care of my money has made me more 
aware of its value than the boy who has 
had an allowance or who has been able to 
go to his father for’ money when he 
wanted to buy anything. 

My present budget is as follows: 


Board 33.33% 
Savings 41.36% 
Clothes 6.53% 
3.13% 

15.65% 


Board:—Since I have been earning a 
definite amount I have always turned one 
third over to Mother as board. My 
brother and sister also pay board so that 
now Mother is able to save and make in- 
vestments for her own account. While 
she was bringing us up she had a mighty 
hard time making both ends meet. 

Savings:—This may look like a large 
percentage but as almost 10% is deposited 
to a special account to meet the yearly 

(Please turn to page 363) 
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If Every $100-Bill Could Earn a Sure 6% 


How Small Investors Might Build 
Up Their Financial Fortunes 





F you could take every hun- 
| dred-dollar bill you managed 

to keep from spending down 
to some imaginary investment cen- 
ter, and be sure of finding there 
an opportunity to invest that hun- 
dred-dollar bill in some security 
that would produce a return on 
the investment of 6% annually, 
without undue risk, the difficulties 
you now encounter in building up 
your income would diminish con- 
siderably—wouldn’t they ? 

For example, suppose you fol- 
lowed that “Evening Up” plan 
this Department suggested some 
time ago. Remember it? In case 
you don’t here’s a brief descrip- 
tion of it: The purpose of the 
plan was to enable the Investor to 
keep all his investment funds 
working all the time. To accom- 
plish this end, ways and means 
were devised, based on the $100- 
bond (or $100-stock, for that 





HOW MUCH YOU WOULD 


each year would always be less 





INVEST 


The Amount 
of “Interest 
From Invest- 
ed Capital” 
You Would 
Invest 
Would Be 


The Total 
Amount of 
Your New 
Investment 
Would 
Become 


The Amount 
of New 
Capital You 

ould 


Invest 
Would Be 





than $200, your capital would 
have grown to $2,000. In twenty 
years, if we want to look ahead 
that far (is it so far?), and un- 
der the same conditions, your 
never-more-than-$200-a-year wou'd 
have grown to $5,600, and your 
never - more - than - $2,000 - a - year 
would have grown to $56,000! 

The details of the plan are 
brought out in the accompanying 
tables, which tables are based on 
that $200-a-year maximum. f 
you wish to regularly save and in- 
vest more’ than the tables cov 
you can forecast your results 
using the tabular figures as your 
basis. 

Fortunately, it is largely pos- 
sible for a small investor to get 
6% on his savings, at least a good 
part of the time, in hundred- 
dollar lots. Bonds sponsored by 
some investment houses of the 








matter) idea, wherein, during 

every year from the time of starting out, 
the Investor saved some multiple of one 
hundred dollars. During every year, 
too, he would save all interest-monies de- 
rived from existing investments bought 
under the Plan. Finally, he would save 
additionally enough cash to bring the total 
interest receipts up to a round hundred 
dollars (or multiple thereof), this last 
being the “Evening Up” feature. At the 
end of each year, then, he would always 
have a round sum of money ($100, or mul- 
tiples) available for investment. 


The Purposes Served 


By this Plan, it was thought, certain 
desirable purposes could be served. First, 
the investors, at the end of each year, 
would have a rounded sum of money 
available for investment, instead of an odd 
sum, thus increasing his chances of se- 
curing a relatively good rate of interest. 
(Obviously, odd sums of money cannot 
so easily be invested at a good rate of 
interest as can multiple-hundred sums.) 
Secondly, the problem of reinvesting in- 
come—a particularly difficult problem for 
small investors to solve, since income 
from their holdings is, generally, corre- 
spondingly small—was at least partially 


solved by the “Evening Up” process, 
whereby just enough new money is added, 
at regular interest intervals, to bring the 
Annual Interest Income up to a round sum. 
Thirdly, the plan offered a means of pre- 
serving the Income Builder’s independence 
of action. It did not tie him down to any 
form of special-payment contract of such 
sort as, in however small degree, might 
restrict his field of operations, or else 
might measurably reduce his _interest- 
income. He could buy what he pleased 
where he pleased and, in large measure, 
when he pleased under this plan, whereas 
special limitations might enter in under 
other methods of procedure. 


The Results Attained 


Having redescribed the evening up plan, 
let us go back to our original question: 
Suppose the hundred-dollar investments 
were always available, and you followed 
this plan, what progress would it help you 
make? It would enable you to pile up, on 
an average investment of $160 a year, the 
sum of $900 in five years, or, on an aver- 
age investment of $1,600 a year ($130 a 
month) it would enable you to pile up 
$9,000 in five years. In 10 years, although 
your total investment of new money in 


oldest and most honorable sort 
are now being offered to yield from 
4% to 7%, and considering the stand- 
ing and reputability of the houses of 
issue, in many cases, there seems little 
doubt that excellent 6% investments could 
be found among them. Then there are 
mortgage bonds (be careful to note the 
qualifications) which, when purchased 
through houses of long standing, whos 
records and resources are known to be 
ample, are certainly worthy of confide: 
In addition, the wide-awake investor, who 
keeps informed and who is always abreast 
of the times in the investment world, can 
now find quite a few very high-grade se- 
curities, either listed or dealt in over-tlie- 
counter to yield him a 6% return. 

Of course, it is not claimed here 

it will always be possible to obtain ( 
and-safety when the re-investment period 
rolls around. Neither, obviously, need it 
always be possible to secure 6% issues 
available at multiple-hundreds cost. ut 
this Department sees no reason why | 
dred-dollar securities of the necessarily 
safe variety should not be available a suili- 
cient majority of times to permit averig- 
ing 6% on the total capital and insure ove’s 
attaining such results as those offered .n- 
der the arbitrary plan we have outlined 








At ond of this year.. ist 2nd 3rd 

You would have already invested, at 
6%, the total sum of 

Which, during the year, would nave 
produced, in interest, the sum of... 


Giving you a total of 

To which you would add the “regular 
saving” of 

Plus an “evening up’’ deposit +f.... 


Giving you a grand total, principal 
and interest, or an aggregate capi- 
tal, which you would immediately 
reinvest at 6% of 





-.. $100 $300 $500 $700 


«+» $106 $318 $530 $742 
$100 100 100 100 100 
--. % 82 70 58 


$100 $300 $500 $700 $900 


4th Sth 6th 7th 8th Sth 10th fith {2th 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
46 4 98 80 62 


HOW YOUR INVESTED CAPITAL WOULD GROW 


13th 4th 15th 16th {7th (8th {9th 20th 


$900 $1,100 $1,300 $1,500 $1,700 $2,000 $2,300 $2,600 $2,900 $3,200 $3,500 $3,900 $4,300 $4,700 $5,10 


$954 $1,166 $1,378 $1,590 $1,802 $2,120 $2,438 $2,756 $3,074 $3,392 $3,710 $4,134 $4,558 $4,982 $5,406 


100 100 100 100 100 100 100 10 
26 8 90 9 


$1,100 $1,300 $1,500 $1,700 $2,000 $2,300 $2,600 $2,900 $3,200 $3,500 $3,900 $4,300 $4,700 $5,100 $5,60 
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’M not going to tell you just exactly 
what my business is. It isn’t neces- 
sary for me to do so. I would like 
to know, however, that my business 
s bring me in personal touch with 
ne-builders and home-buyers of many 
ds and varieties. Hence, I have a 
tty good idea of the virtues and foibles 
the race when it comes to home-owning 
jects. 
\nd, in case you're thinking of build- 
or buying a home, I’m going to tell 
1 about a few of the foibles I’ve come 
contact with. Perhaps it may help you 
p out of trouble. 


Selecting the Site 
You might imagine that the first thing 
intending home-owner, whether he’s 
ng to build or buy, would do would be 
satisfy himself as to the value, present 
prospective, all things considered, of 
location. You might assume that the 
owner-to-be would make the 
iness of selecting his site the chef- 
uvre, the biggest part of his plan- 
It would seem perfectly plain to 
one who stops and thinks that, no mat- 
how attractive and well-arranged the 
ise he builds or buys happens to be in 
lf, its livableness from the domestic 
ndpoint and its merits from the invest- 
it standpoint will depend, at the rate 
about 60 points out of every 100, upon 
location and surroundings. 
\nd yet, it is simply amazing how many 
ple treat the matter of location as a 
t of secondary consideration. 
can give you a concrete example of 
in the shape of a middle-aged couple 
h whom I came in contact after they 
built their new home. The man of 
house I met about two months after 
conventional tree-branch had _ been 
g from the topmost rafter—in other 
rds, two months after the framework 
i reached its highest point. He was 
ll of his project—indeed, like most new- 
ne owners, he could talk about nothing 
He showed me his cost-sheet, com- 
te, made me pore over the plans with 
n, and finally insisted that I drive out 
th him and see the completed structure. 


rage 


An Amazing Selection 


I knew what to expect so far as the 
building itself was concerned, having seen 
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If I Were Building 
—or Buying— 
a Home 


1.—How I Would Select My Site 


By Jason THOMAS 


the plans and the costs, and, incidentally, 
being familiar with the high character of 
the building contractor he had been wise 
enough to select. I looked forward to 
seeing a fine \Colonial -btick house, set 
well back from theyroadWway, reflecting in 
every inch of it, inSide and out, the forty 
thousand dollars that had been expended 
in completing it. 

I didn’t know what 
way of location, however, as I 
very familiar with the district he 
settled in. 

You can imagine my amazement, then, 
when we arrived at the dwelling-place and 
I found that this beautiful new forty 
thousand dollar Colonial home had been 
erected (1) not two hundred feet away 
from a high school, (2) across the street 
from a group of squalid, dingy buildings, 
and (3) on a public highway which had 
neither been paved nor sidewalked! 

Well, you know how it is with a man 
that’s just finished erecting a home: His 
happiness over getting the job finished, 
the new thrill he derives from walking 
through the place and calling it “my own,” 
and all that sort of thing, blind him, tem- 
porarily, to any possible defects. He’s a 
child with a new toy. Under the circum- 
stances, nobody but a congenital spoil- 
sport would be willing to say anything 
that would dampen his enthusiasm, or cast 
shadows of doubt over his happiness, or 
unsettle his confidence, no matter how 
great the provocation. And so, I didn’t 
say anything to him about the drawbacks 
I had noticed regarding the location, figur- 
ing that the kinder plan was to enthuse 
with him over the good points and let 
him find out the other kind for himself, 
gradually. 


to expect in the 
was not 
had 


The Disadvantages Become Known 


The disadvantages of the location made 
themselves known, all right, andg all too 
soon, as is generally the case. In a man- 
ner of speaking, 


circumstances, they made them 
known from the investment stand- 
point: The man of the house died, -the 
house had to be put on the market, the 
incongruous location ruined any appeal it 
might have had as a brick Colonial home 
and it went for a 


happy 
se l ves 


even at forced sale, 
song. 

Such actual examples as 
be cited by the dozens, even from my own 
experience, which is why I devote so much 


talking about location-choosing 


these could 


space to 
here. 


Can Rules Be Drawn Up? 


I doubt whether any set of rules could 
be drawn up to protect people against a 
There are so many 


poor selection of sites 
rules 


factors to consider; what's 
that would apply in one community might 
not apply at all in another. If 1 had to 
make some practical suggestion, though, 
the one that would appeal to me as the 
simplest and having the most general ap 
follows: 


more, 


plication would be as 
In selecting a site for your new 
judge the location 


home, 
or in buying a home, } 
from the standpoint of (1) 
livableness; (2) 
improvements (sidewalks, roadways, 
ers, ctc.); and (3) ultimate development 


and value-trend. 


immediate 
prospective community 


scuw 


“Immediate Livableness” 
immediate 
the location 


item (1) By 
mean to convey 


Explaining 
livableness, I 
and surroundings of the home at the time 
Who and what will the 
be? What public institutions, 
located in the near vicinity? 
to erect, or 


of its purchase. 
neighbors 
if any, are 
Will the home you. are 
the home you are buying, clash with the 
other homes in the will it 
be, or is it—“out of place,” an incongruity, 
or will it fit into the surroundings as every 
Two good eyes, and a little 
minded 


does 


same section 


home should? 
research will eq bl 
quiet research will equip any abi 





they made them- —- 





selves known twice 
over. The disad- 
vantages first be- 
came apparent 
from the livable- 
ness standpoint, 
after the couple 
had been in their 
home for a few 
months. I needn't 
rehearse them 
here. Later, under 


THIS IS THE FIRST— 


—of a series of practical articles to appear here, 
dealing with the problems of home-building and 
home-buying. It is believed that, in each article 
in the series, the intending home-owner will find 
a very pointed suggestion or warning that will 


help him “keep out of trouble.” 





particularly un- 








individual to determine these facts, if he 

will only accept their importance and 

make a point of investigating. 
“Prospective Improvements” 

As for (2) prospective community im- 
provements: By that I mean either the 
likelihood or the possibility of any im- 
provements being required in the locality 
you are entering, which improvements, 
when effected, would add to your carry- 
ing charges. This matter of community 
improvements I am going to talk about 
later on, but I’d like to go on record right 
here as to its overtowering importance. 


“Ultimate Value Trend” 

Under (3) above, the ultimate develop- 
ment and value-trend, is intended to refer 
to the investment qualifications of the 
property. It involves a multitude of sub- 
sidiary factors. It is supposed to suggest 
the question, “Will this home you are 
going to own be worth more ten years 
from now than it is today, or will it be 
worth less?” 

Mighty few “laymen” are equipped to 
answer this last question about prospec- 
tive value. The average man may—and 
probably does—think that he knows just 
as much about real estate as anyone in 
the real estate game. He may hold that 
he is just as well qualified to draw con- 
clusions as to the trend of values as any- 


one else. But experience—that unpleasant 
affair that delights in shattering things 
mortal—won’t bear him out. Real estate 
is a special study, as real estate; houses 
are a special study, as houses; locations 
are a special study, as locations. And for 
every one buyer who makes a lucky guess 
as concerns value probabilities in the real- 
ty world you will probably find a hundred 
or so who go wrong. 

If you agree with what I have said just 
above, there remains but one course for 
you to take in connection with Item (3). 
That is to base your conclusions, as to 
the selection of your home site, not upon 
your own snap judgment, but upon the 
best advice you can obtain from people 
in a position to know. In the front ranks 
of “people in a position to know” I would 
put the banker, or the building and loan 
official, who helps you with your mort- 
gage arrangements. Such persons will 
have something at stake in the matter of 
your home-owning project, and it is, there- 
fore, probable that their advice will be 
more impartial and helpful than that of 
most anyone else. 

(In the next issue, the writer will dis- 
cuss the dangers of buying unimproved 
real estate, and how to guard against 
them. He will also be glad to answer any 
questions readers of THE MaGAZINE OF 
WaLt Street wish to send him.) 





Points for Income Builders 
Definitions of Some of the Heard Steel Trade Terms 


HE last issue 
T of this de- 

partment was 
given over to de- 
fining a few of 
the more fre- 
quently heard 
terms used in the 
oil trade. It may 
go into the steel 


now be of interest to 
trade and define a few of the more fre- 


quently heard terms used there—such 
terms at least as are of significance to 
the investor. Among these one of the 
most important is— 


Unfilled Tonnage 


The steel trade, of course, does not 
operate on a day-to-day basis. On the 
contrary, orders are accepted by a steel 
corporation subject to delivery many 
months in advance. Thus, the industry 
under normal conditions constantly has a 
certain amount of new business on its 
books which will be met when facilities 
permit. This “new business,” or busi- 
ness not yet handled, is measured by the 
amount of tonnage it involves and is 
lumped together under the term of “Un- 
filled Tonnage.” 

There is one company in the steel indus- 
try in America which may be said to be 
the dominating factor in that it controls 
a very large proportion of the entire in- 
dustry. That corporation is the United 
States Steel Corporation—the massive or- 
ganism which was held to be more “wa- 
ter” than “corporation” at the time of its 
formation, but which long since became 
recognized not only as very nearly the most 
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strongly bulwarked organization of its 
kind in the world, but also a model of in- 
dustrial efficiency. 

In view of this corporation’s command- 
ing position in the industry and the great 
preponderance of the steel business of the 
country which it handles, the state of its 
affairs is naturally recognized as an in- 
dex of the affairs of the steel industry as 
a whole. For this reason, the figures on 
“unfilled tonnage” which are published 
periodically and which are looked upon as 
an index of the steel industry as a whole, 
are actually nothing more nor less than 
the unfilled tonnage figures of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Much more could be said about these 
unfilled tonnage figures than there is space 
for here. For example, one of the really 
interesting studies of industrial finance is 
the ebb and flow of advance steel orders 
as measured by these tonnage figures— 
an ebb and flow which, over the period 
of time since the steel corporation was 
formed (1901), has followed an amazingly 
consistent course. Also to be considered 
would be the misapprehensions which the 
unfilled tonnage figures can, and some- 
times do, cause. Investors occasionally 
forget that unfilled steel orders are sub- 
ject to cancellation and, not allowing for 
this possibility, are led to place too much 
confidence in the immediate future of the 
industry as indicated by the unfilled ton- 
nage figures. 

On the whole, however, the unfilled ton- 
nage figures have become properly recog- 
nized as about the best index of the steel 
business that can be had and deserve to 
be carefully watched by alert investors. 


Processes and Products 


The investor who stops to think it ou 
will of course realize that the output o 
the steel industry is not confined to an 
one single product. As a matter of fact, 
there area great many basic products man 
ufactured in the great steel plants of th 
country each one representing more c 
less a specialized branch of the industry 

To give an idea of the nature of som 
of the products, and the processes in 
volved in their manufacture, it may | 
interesting to trace the operations of 
typical small steel plant. This plant start 
operations at one end of a string of unit: 
where are piled the raw products neces 
sary to steel manufacture including sla; 
limestone, coke, etc. These raw product 
are then thrown into the 


Blast Furnace 


—where they are subjected to so i 
tense a heat that all the constituent part 
are fused together. From one side of tl 
blast furnace, so to speak, a portion « 
the impurities which existed in the ra 
materials run out into dump piles. From 
another “side” of the blast furnace the: 
issues the fused materials in a compar: 
tively pure form which, when allowed t» 
cool, become massive blocks of semi-fir 
ished steel known as— 


Pig Iron. 


These pig-iron units have a _ certain 
average weight and specific gravity and 
are known as ingots. The ingots are then 
sent into the next unit of the plant known 
as the— 


Open Hearth Furnace 


—where they are again subjected 
intense heat for the purpose of further 
purifying them. This more nearly finish: 
product is then sent from the open heart! 
furnace to the — 


Rolling Mill 


—where once again it is heated and then, 
while still in a malleable condition, 
squeezed into various “shapes” or “plates” 
or “sizes.” The product of the rolling 
mill, in other words, is the manufactured 
steel, practically free from impurities, 
made into various shapes and sizes bo! 
for the purpose of facilitating handling, 
and also with the ultimate form into whi 
it is to be compressed in mind. Fron 
the rolling mill the manufactured stee 
then goes to the last unit in the plan 
known as the— 

Finishing Mill 

It is at the finishing mill that the mar 
factured steel is turned into the steel ar- 
ticle for which there is a demand. Among 
the steel products manufactured at t 
finishing mills may be cited: steel rails fo 
use on the railroad lines, trolley lin 
branch and switch transportation lines 
the country; bars and beams, joists a 
girders and other steel products used 
erecting the skeletons of great office buil!- 
ings and industrial plants; wires and na |s 
whose manifold uses need not be spec'- 
fied here. 
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Eighth Lesson 


Studying the Forces That Move the Stock Market 


HAT are you chasing in Wall 
W Street, Live or Dead Motion? It 

is a vital question and if you do 
not know, you should. If the first, you 
are a Newton, a thinker; if the second, 
a mere trailer, a “sucker.” If the first, 
you buy on the “dips”; if the second, on 
the “bulges”; and that, you at least know, 
makes a difference. 

You would not think a man very wise 
if you found him constantly “bucking” 
the law of gravitation, instead of follow- 
ing it, would you? But, if he kept on 
fighting it without making any attempt to 
find out whether it was a law he was up 
against, you couldn't help but think that 
he was a poor student at least. 

Have you stopped to think that this so- 
called “buying on the bulges and selling 
on the dips” is but a simple manifestation 
of one of the mightiest laws in the uni- 
verse, the law of motion? 


Live and Dead Motion 


Look at this thing a minute; the old 
scientific division in the law of motion is 
Dynamic and Static. The new, philo- 
sophical division is Live and Dead. The 
difference, as applied to the stock market, 
is just this: What the universe is doing 
all about you that you cannot now see, 
is live motion. What it has done, and is 
now doing, that you see and know is dead 
motion, so far as you are concerned. 

What crops, business, money, politics, 
tc., will be next year, or twenty years 
hence, is now in the invisible making, that 
is live motion. What they are today, that 
you know, and it is dead motion. 

What does this mean, in the last analy- 
It means that buying on the bulges 
ind selling on the dips is not an act pe- 
culiarly applicable to or characteristic of 
Wall Street, not a personal defect of your 
wn judgment, but an infinite law of the 
miverse characteristic of man’s every 
wreath of life. 

The fact is, man is ever looking back 
to see ahead. It is. an impossibility for 
nan to see ahead in anything except by 
ooking back. He cannot tell you that 
iistance, that weight, that time, that esti- 
nate, that direction, or that chemical 
ffinity until he goes back and gets his 
tape, his scale, his clock, his tables, his 
ompass, or his formulas. That means 
that all his definitions, formulas, scales, 
dates, rules, are dead motion. 


sis? 


The Staff in Life 


The best that we can do now in banking, 
government, commerce, politics, is to make 
a shrewd guess, to read between the lines, 
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to peer and crane into the darkness ahead, 
waiting on the dead motion of the crop 
report, the dead motion of the clearing 
house returns, the dead motion of iron and 
steel reports of exports and imports. 

Man’s only staff through life is dead 
motion. He cannot see to put exits on 
his theatres or school buildings, or in- 
spection on his steamboats, railroads, 
banks and insurance companies, until the 
loss of life and treasure has frightfully 
shocked the community. Man cannot see 
tomorrow till it becomes yesterday. He 
is forever shutting the stable door after 
the horse is stolen. 


We All Do It 


You have no right to hurl imprecations 
at yourself as being a blockhead because 
you always “buy on the bulges,” or to 
assume that you do that only since you 
went into Wall Street. To a great extent, 
you always have done so, in your every 
act. To a great extent, you always will. 
Everybody, in Wall Street and out of it, 


— 
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always does so. In a sense, Morgan him- 
self can buy only a dead motion, for he 
has to study past conditions, present 
values, and the technical situation, before 
he can go ahead. 

The practical question is, how can you 
so formulate the laws of dead motion as 
to calculate from them the direction and 
velocity of live motion? 

The surveyor arrives at an unwieldy 
product by means of his table of lega- 
rithms. The civil engineer solves an 
otherwise insoluble equation by using the 
differential calculus. The builder reckons 
the strength of materials from tables into 
which have been condensed the results of 
thousands of tests with other similar ma- 
terials. The bridge-builder knows from 
his studies the difference in strain between 
the freight train which creeps upon his 
structure and the passenger train which 
dashes upon it like a falling body. The 
artillery officer figures out the striking 
power of his projectile from the initial 
velocity, weight, and distance traveled. 
And so on throughout the whole range of 
science and industry. 

Everywhere, live motion, or future mo- 
tion, is calculated from dead motion, or 
past motion. 


An Infant Science 


Do you mean to tell me that the stock 
market is the only exception? On the 
contrary, let me tell you that there is not 
a single element which contributes to the 
motion of prices in the market, that can- 
not be weighed, measured, computed, or 
analyzed. We are learning now how to 
calculate many of these factors. Others 
are still beyond our reach. But that all 
the essential elements of the problem will 
eventually be worked out in the form of 
scientific laws is a certainty, if the earth 
continues to rotate. 

The study of live motion in the stock 
market is a science in its infancy. It was 
not so long ago that the physician bled 
his fever patient, shut all the windows, 
and refused him water. What would 
George Washington have said if he had 
suddenly come upon an aeroplane in flight? 

The man who refuses to open his eyes 
to the possibilities of scientific study of 
the stock market puts himself on an 
equality with the Indian in his birch bark 
canoe who refuses to believe in the 
Mauretania.—C. W. D. 


* . * > * 


This reminds us of an article which 
appeared in this Magazine some years ago 
in which a well-known architect suggested 

(Please turn to page 362) 
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Public Utilities 


Position and Prospects of Leading 
Public Utility Securities 


ONTRARY to 

what had been 

expected earlier 

in the year, earnings 

of public utility com- 

panies are showing 

marked improvement 

over those of a year 

ago. A few months 

ago there had been 

a general expectation 

that rising commodities prices would be 

sharply reflected in lower earnings for 

these companies this year compared with 

1922, but this is not the case if the re- 

ports of the various companies for early 

months of 1923 are used as a criterion. 

Practically all of them are showing good 

gains over a year ago in both gross and 
net earnings. 

Admitting that operating costs now are 
higher than they were a year ago, the 
answer to the fact that net earnings are 
increasing is found in better control of 
operating expenses coupled with rapidly 
expanding gross. 


Power Shortage? 


Statistics from the different states indi- 
cate that this country today is verging 
on a power shortage, with practically all 
companies straining finances to expend 
funds for development of production and 
distribution facilities. This condition pre- 
vails not only in the large cities but in 
the less populous territory. The particu- 
lar interest in this condition, is obviously 
in the effect on future earnings. To any 
one interested in securities of these com- 
panies, what is more to the point, it seems 
to indicate that a favorable situation will 
confront them at least for the next year 
or more. 


A Diversified List 


It is not the intention to urge purchase 
indiscriminately of securities of public 
utility companies, but the accompanying 
tables have been compiled as offering sug- 
gestions to those interested in securities 
which have possibilities from a specula- 
tive angle and at the same time give rea- 
sonable security for fhe investment. 

As the yields shown indicate, if one was 
to go out and look for investments of the 
highest type, these suggestions do not ap- 
ply for the tables are designed as offering 
some element of speculation. 
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Among the list of bonds, the Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Power & Light secured 8s, of 
1930, selling at 104, offer a good yield and 
at the same time afford exceptional se- 
curity of investment. Appalachian Power 
Co. secured 7s, of 1936, selling at par, 
should be an extremely attractive invest- 
ment as showing a straight 7% return 
with no possibility of having the issue 
called. The issue does not give the com- 
pany a call privilege. 

In the list of preferred stocks, Appa- 
lachian Power 7% stock shows a good 
yield. The 6% issue of Consumers Power 
Co. seems to have possibilities as earnings 
are showing marked improvement. Phila- 
delphia Co. preferred stock is a well se- 
cured issue with a record for the common 
stock of having never missed dividends 
for more than 30 years. 

Space would not permit of outlining the 
activities at length of all companies men- 
tioned. Attempt is made here to set out 
the situation to date on a few of the com- 
panies which have been showing develop- 
ments and which have been in the public 
eye recently. 

The present uncertain state of markets 
for securities seems to make caution in 
purchase of stocks or bonds advisable but 
at current prices, the stocks shown gen- 
erally indicate considerable decline from 
prices earlier in the year. Meanwhile, 
earnings are showing good improvement. 


Two Speculative Issues 


It will be noticed that in the accom- 
panying tables among the suggestions on 
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investments in common stocks, there are 
two issues which at the current market 
prices show a yield of less than 7%. 
These are People’s Gas Light & Coke 
stock which at 90 shows a yield of 6.6% 
at the current $6 annual dividend rate and 
Philadelphia Co. common stock which at 
46 shows a yield of 6.5% on the $3 an- 
nual payment. 

Both these issues are included even 
though yield at present is small compared 
with the other issues because for junior 
stocks they are exceptionally good issues 
and, in addition, offer good possibilities for 
increased dividend payments. Philadelphia 
Co., for instance, has not missed dividend 
payments in thirty years and it is prac- 
tically certain that within a short while the 
stock will be placed on a higher dividend 
basis. A $4 annual rate is what is gen- 
erally looked for. 

People’s Gas Light & Coke Co. of Chi- 
cago last year showed approximately $8 
a share earned on*the capital stock which 
now pays $6. Due to lower operating 
costs, the company is now doing slightly 
better and it is auticipated that the divi- 
dend rate will be advanced before long 
It is expected here that the issue will be 
placed on a $7 annual basis. The company 
is expected to come into the market and 
do some financing, but this is to reim- 
burse it for money already expended for 
improvements and to take care of addi- 
tional expansion. 

With the .prospects of higher divi- 
dend payments, these two issues com- 
mend themselves as business men’s 





Company Issue 


B’klyn Edison 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
Detroit Edison of Detorit 


Laclede Gas Lt. of St. L., 
People’s Gas ‘. = of thee 
Phila. Co. of Pi 

Pacific Gas & El ¢ of S. F 
Public Serv. Corp. of N. J 
Southern Cal. Edison 


have been made. 


¢ Stocks given as u 





TEN PUBLIC UTILITY JUNIOR STOCKS 


. stk. 
. stk. 

. stk. 
om, stk. 
. stk. 
stk. 

. stk. 

. stk. 

. stk, 

. stk. 


*% of 1% paid quarterly on the common stock payable in preferred stock which is 
selling around 71. Account of this is taken in figuring yield as two quarterly payments 


+ Earnings are for year ended December 81, 1921. 
in New York are traded in over-the-counter and enjoy a 
read a = many reputable houses dealing in unlisted stocks. 

At the en 1922 an additional payment of 2% payable in stock was made. 
Dividend on the new no par value shares which have just been placed on a $4 


Cur- Earnings 
rent a Share 
Price 1922 Market 
$18 N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
7 ON. Y. Stk. Exch. 
11 =N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
tll ea 
9 . Y. Stk. Exch. 
8 Y. Stk. Exch. 
5 N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
12 «ON. Y. Stk. Exch. 
7 Nz. Y. Stk. Exch. 
10 tUnlisted 


Yield 
(%) 


Divi- 
dend 
$8 
5 


Pad 
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TEN PUBLIC UTILITY 


Divi- 
dend 
Rate 


Company Issue 


Amer. Water W. & Elec.. 7% pfd. 
Appalachian Power Co.... aa Pid. 
Consumers Power Co..... 6% 

Mississippi River Pr. $2 Od. 
Northern States Pr. 7% pid. 
Pacific Gas & | ee pid. 


AAS eDIHBE8a% 


fluctuations are easily available. 





Stocks which are classified as unlisted under the heading “‘Market” e¢ 
in New York and other large cities among brokers dealing in ‘unlisecd 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


Times Pfd. 
Earned 
Divs. 
in 1922 
3% 

6 


44 
2 


Cur- 
rent 
Price Market 

N. Y. Stk. Exch. 
Unlisted 
Unlisted 
Unlisted 


. 


—_, Exch. 

Y. Stk. Exch. 
Unlisted 
Unlisted 


1% : Unlisted 
2% 0 Unlisted 
$i 


1% 
3 


a ready market 
securities, and 

















investments in junior issues involving 
an element of speculation. 


An Investment Issue 


Classed among the common stocks in the 
accompanying table, the Brooklyn Edison 
Co. 8% capital stock is nevertheless more 
of an old-line investment issue which has 
been seasoned over a long period of years. 
Going back over a period of ten years, 
analysis of earnings statements shows that 
each year more than dividend require- 
ments were earned with a good margin 
to spare and that the 8% dividend has 
been regularly maintained. Earnings on 
the stock in 1922 were equal to $18 a 
share on the stock compared with $16 the 
previous year, and, due to abnormal ex- 
pansion of facilities for service, the com- 
pany should do-very well this year. 

Brooklyn Edison Co. is an amalgama- 
tion of various electric producing and dis- 
tributing properties in the Borough of 
Brooklyn. Brooklyn, while part of greater 
New York, is‘ really a city in itself and 
as such is showing more rapid growth of 
population than any other community in 
the United States. This factor is, of 
course, naturally reflected in a tremendous 
building boom which requires much addi- 
tional service of electricity and the com- 
pany is unable to keep its facilities abreast 
of the demand. 

What will be one of the largest power- 
producing plants in this country when 
completed, is the third generating station 
being built by the company to meet ex- 
panding demands. The company makes 
but one statement of earnings annually, so 
no official statements of earni~ s thus far 
in 1923 are available. However, with the 
heavy increase in demand it is safe to 
assume that this is reflected in increased 
earnings. 


Detroit Edison Co. 


Selling at a price a few points below 
that of Brooklyn Edison Co. and paying 
the same dividend, Detroit Edison Co. 
capital. stock on its merits is comparable 
with the former though margin of earn- 
ings above dividend requirements is not 
so large over a period of years. As the 
table shows, earnings last year were equal 
to $11 a share on the stock. Dividends 
have been maintained regularly at the 8% 
annual rate since 1914 when payment was 
increased from 7% to the present figure. 

While the yield shown is 7.7% at cur- 
rent selling prices, a slightly higher re- 
turn is actually shown if stock was held 
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over a period of years in the past. The 
company has made it a practice to finance 
new construction by issuing new stock to 
shareholders who are usually offered the 
right to subscribe at par while the stock 
is selling several points higher. This 
gives them valuable rights increasing the 
actual return on the investment. An offer 
to shareholders to subscribe to the ex- 
tent of 25% of their holdings to new stock 
at par was made last month. 

Latest statement of earnings is for four 
months ending April 30, 1923, when net in- 
come after taxes and charges amounted to 
2.1 millions of dollars compared with 1.4 
millions for the corresponding period of 
last year. Since then, however, the Public 
Utility commission has ordered a slight 
reduction in commercial lighting rates. 
With revenues showing a 25% increase 
over a year ago, the company is operating 
plants and distribution facilities at ca- 
pacity and new construction is contem- 
plated. 

The stock has recently been depressed 
by talk of an attempt on the part of the 
city authorities to put into operation a 
city-owned plant. While this is a possi- 
bility in view of the fact that the munici- 
pal officials have already taken over the 
local traction properties, it seems rather 
far-fetched and unlikely that any real 
competition would develop. 

Consolidated Gas stock, among the table 
showing junior issues, is an outstanding 
feature from the viewpoint of a high 
yield and is well worthy of consideration. 
Since the board earlier in the year defi- 
nitely placed the common stock on a $5 
annual dividend basis, the shares have 
been subjected to downward pressure on 
account of pending adverse legislation on 
rate questions. 

As it now stands, the Governor of New 
York state has just signed a bill which by 
statute prescribes that $1 a thousand cu- 
bic feet shall be the maximum rate 


charged for gas in New York City. The 
company has been charging $1.15 a thou- 
sand under regulation by the state Public 
Service commission. The matter has been 
hastened to the courts with the likelihood 
that it will be threshed out and be the 
subject of much litigation for some time 
to come. It does not seem likely that final- 
ly the company’s earning power will be 
affected as the Supreme Court at Wash- 
ington over a year ago held that rates 
could not be fixed by statute where it was 
demonstrated that they were confiscatory 
and did not provide the public utility with 
an adequate return on its investment. It 
is probable that the situation will be 
cleared up favorably for the company, as 
all precedents seem to be with them. At 
the current selling price of 62, the stock 
shows a yield of 8%% 


Increased Dividend Likely 


The new shares of Public Service Cor- 
poration of New Jersey, selling at 47, or 
the equivalent of 94 for the old stock 
which was split up on the basis of two 
for one, doubtless reflects disap- 
pointment over the fact that the board in 
declaring an initial payment on the new 
stock failed to increase the rate. It is in- 
dicated* that between now and the Fall 
months some favorable action can be 
loked for along this line as the manage- 
ment is believed to have a $5 annual rate 
on the new shares in mind. 

At the current price of 47, the 
mon shares show a yield of 85%, 
which is good for an issue of this char- 
acter. Earnings last year were equivalent 
to $7 a share on the new stock and this 
year figures are showing improvement. 

In the list of preferred stocks, the 8% 
senior issue, which is selling at 103, seems 
attractive as yielding close to 8% on the 
investment. This not now call- 
able at 110, this privilege having recently 
been relinquished by the company. For 
investment purposes, as eliminating a 
greater part of the speculative feature, the 

(Please turn to page 372) 


Note: The recommendations made in 
this analysis are based solely the 
ultimate outlook for the respective se- 
curities. The idea is not to suggest an 
immediate commitment in these issues in 
view of current market uncertainties. In 
the event of lower market prices for 
these issucs, however, a good investment 
opportunity would undoubtedly be pre- 
sented. It should also be noted that the 
Philadelphia Company has announced an 
increase tn its dividend rate from $3 to $4. 
This occurred just after this article went 
to press.—Enpitor. 
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Petroleum 


What Is the Outlook for: 


CALIFORNIA 
PETROLEUM 


COSDEN & CO. 
a?) 


By JAMES W. MAXWELL 


Or. stocks have not fared well in recent markets. Besides sharing in 
the general heaviness, some of the oil issues have been singled out 
for special attack due to accumulated evidences of over-production in 
some of the important producing fields. 

How long the reactionary trend in the oil market will continue is 


a question that lies in the realm of pure speculation. 


Meanwhile, the 


holder of oil securities may well scrutinize his commitments carefully 
with an eye to determining how much confidence each issue merits in 


the light of present-day conditions. 


i 





CALIFORNIA PETROLEUM 
Has It Reached Its Peak? 
Tm history of the California Petro- 


leum Company, to date, is worth 

telling, briefly: 
Over a_ long period 
following the organiza- 


history transpired, and it developed into 
sufficient proportions to completely meta- 
morphize the California Petroleum Com- 
pany’s position. The company turned from 
a struggling production enterprise into 
one of the most conspicuous successes in 


HOUSTON 
OIL 


in 1921; while in 1922 the company turned 
out over 8 million barrels in all, or almost 
twice that of the year just before and 
more than double that of any previous 
year. 

The remarkable increase in California 
Petroleum’s output, which began in 1920, 
could not have been better timed if the 
company itself had controlled providence 
Oil prices were soaring, on the strength 
of general and very hysterical warnings 
of an impending “world shortage of 
crude,” and there was a general scramble 
to snatch up whatever new supplies could 
be found, nearly regardless of price 
California Petroleum’s astute manage- 
ment made the most of the new situation, 
among other ways by entering into a con- 
tract, based on the high 
1920 prices, for delivery 





tion of the company its 
affairs progressed in a 
more or less desultory 
fashion. As a producer 
of fair quantities of 
mostly heavy-grade oil 
in the comparatively un- 
developed Californian 
fields, it managed to earn 
a reasonable return on 
its capitalization in the 
early years of its ex- 
istence. Along around 
1914-1916, however, the 
company’s results from 
operations took a _ turn s 
for the worse. The com- 
mon shareholders _con- 
tinued to go without any ‘ 
return on their invest- 
ment and arrears on the 
cumulative preferred be- 
gan to accumulate. 

The company evident- 
ly enjoyed a_ sagacious 
management from the 
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calling for continued de- 
liveries at the high levels 
up through the greater 


part of 1923. 
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Splendid Earnings 
Since 1920 


result of its 
heavily increased pro- 
duction and the fore 
sight of its management, 
then, California Petro- 
leum has been able t 
show, since 1920, splen 
did earnings for its. se 
curity holders. Despit 
charge-offs of over $4, 
500,000 in 1920-1922, in 
clusive, it succeeded it 
recovering close to $9, 
000,000 of net income 
for the three years, and 
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beginning. During the 
period of stress, no year 
passed without large sums being placed 
back into property, and, furthermore, as 
one of the units in the attached graphic 
display will show, very large amounts 
were consistently written off the earnings 
account in favor of depreciation and de- 
pletion of equipment and property hold- 
ings. 


A Sudden Twist of Fortune 


In 1920, one of those sudden twists -of 
fartime so frequently encountered in oil 
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the oil world almost over night. The par- 
ticular twist consisted in the opening up 
of enormous quantities of light-grade 
crude in the California fields, of which 
supplies a very large proportion proved to 
be centered in the holdings of the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Co. itself. 

California’s output shot up. to unex- 
pected limits in the months that followed. 
A round 600,009 barrels more were pro- 
duced in 1920 than 1919; a gain over the 
previous year of 300,000 barrels occurred 


r 


its net in the last year 
(1922) amounted to just a little short of 
$4,000,000. Earnings on the common 
which had been negligible for most of the 
previous period, expanded to over $8 pet 
share in 1920, and amounted to over $14 
per share in 1922. 

California Petroleum stock, of course 
has not been slow in discounting these re 
markable changes in the company’s affairs 
The old common recently sold at.. clos 
to $118 per share, as against a low price 
of about $15 per share in 1920, and a simi 
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lar expansion has occurred in the pre- 
ferred (which latter, by the way, beside 
being cumulative at 7%, participates 
equally with the common after 7% has 
been paid on the latter). 

Whether it would be wise to effect a 
commitment in the common shares at the 
present price of 109 for the old or 27 for 
the new is a matter for interesting con- 
jecture. As an wunencouraging feature, 
the known overproduction in the Cali- 
fornia field, measured by the present price 
of $1.04 a barrel for 35° oil, as against 
an average price of $1.46 a barrel by Cali- 
fornia Petroleum last year, may be cited. 
Also, California Petroleum’s lucrative 
contract, referred to above, which was 
effected in 1920, will, it is understood ex- 
pire late this year, thereby depriving the 
company of any partial bulwark it may 
now have against the sagging market- 
price level. As encouraging features, the 
continued high rate of production, the con- 
servative past practices of the manage- 
ment, and the comparatively small amount 
of capital stock outstanding against its 
earning power should not be ignored. 


A Doubtful Factor 


A doubtful factor appears in the recent 
authorization of an approximate increase 
of 43 millions in the common stock capital. 
Until it is known whether any of the in- 
crease will be immediately issued, if so, 
what proportion and for what purposes, 
speculation on the subject is obviously 
aimless, although the management-record 
referred to above is a pretty good indica- 
tion that the best interests of the stock- 
holders will be safeguarded. 

In any event; the company has 
forged to the front rank of producing 
enterprises, even though for those who 
enjoy the hazards attached to commit- 
ments in the securities of such con- 
cerns, the issue is in a speculative 
position. 


COSDEN & CO. 


Can Profit from Crude-Price 
Reductions 


Cosden & Co. may be ranked as one of 
the best equipped refiners in the inde- 
pendent group. Its equipment at Tulsa, 
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including gathering lines and tank cars, is 
fully worth all and more of the $23,000,000 
valuation placed in the balance sheet, in 
addition to which it has around 15,000 bar- 
rels daily production derived from proper- 
ties in Oklahoma, Kansas and Texas. 
Against a total property and equipment 
valuation of 70 millions the company 
earned nearly $16,000,000, or 23%, last 
year. 

The company’s history, from the stand- 
point of results, is sufficiently covered in 
the table presented herewith. As of the 
most recent reckoning, it was in the 
strongest financial position in its history, 
with over $11,000,000 in cash as compared 
with net current assets over liabilities of 
about $10,000,000. Also, production was 
at the highest point yet reached and highly 
satisfactory conditions obtained at its re- 
fineries. 


Uptrend in First Quarter 


In the forepart of the current year, the 
company’s affairs continued on the up- 
trend. Consolidated net earnings of all-the 
properties in the first three months of 
1923, exceeded $3,000,000 before taxes and 
depletion, offering a lively contrast with 
the $1,987,035 earned in the same quarter 
of 1922. Gasoline business, representing 
the major portion of the company’s activi- 
ties, was said to be increasing, and indica- 
tions were for another record in quarterly 
results for the period covering the second 
three months of the year. 

Cosden stock, however, has shared in 
the more or less general heaviness common 
to the oil group in recent weeks, the com- 
mon selling now at close to the low price 
of the year (44%) as against the year’s 
high of above 62. Comparative weakness 
in the issue has been attributed to the dis- 
couragement of public interest in the oils, 
due to the evidences of over-production 
appearing in the industry. 


Factors to Consider 


While it is not in any sense the inten- 
tion here to endorse Cosden & Co. shares, 
even from the speculative standpoint, at 
present levels, due to the generally reac- 
tionary tendency of the securities market 
at this writing, the suggestion may well 
be made that in forming opinions of the 
issue, investors might bear in mind not 
only the company’s remarkably fine record, 
the known capacities of its management, 


its industrial connections (reflected in part 
by the large amount of business it does 
for the Indiana company) but also the 
somewhat unique character of its activi- 
ties. Cosden & Co. is, in the last analysis, 
a refining company, and probably buys in 
the open market the major portion of the 
crude oil it consumes. Under the circum- 
stances, it is in a position in its current 
operations to reap benefits from lower 
crude prices in the shape of lower charges 
for new supplies. In fact, in some quar- 
ters the opinion is advanced that Cosden’s 
extensive gasoline business, and the com- 
parative firmness of gasoline prices, has 
enabled it to increase its margin of profit 
from refinery operations to a degree more 
than large enough to offset the effect of 
recent oil price reductions. 

At the present time, Cosden has out- 
standing $6,996,710 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred, of par $100, and 1,195,634 shares 
of common. There is no funded debt. 
While it would be obviously futile at this 
time to attempt to forecast the earnings 
results for the current year, the com- 
pany’s returns of over $2.50 per share in 
the first three months, its freedom from 
debt, and the small amount of preferred 
stock standing ahead of the common all 
seem to leave a minimum of doubt as to 
the safety of the current dividend rate of 
$4 per share. 


Conclusion 


As a holder of Cosden & Co. bought at 
higher levels and now much lower, the 
writer would not be inclined to pay much 
attention to current price fluctuations in 
the oil group, believing that the values 
and the earning power are there, irrespec- 
tive of price movements. As a non- 
holder, on the other hand, he would be 
inclined to postpone any new commit- 
ments in the issue at this time because 
of the uncertain trend of the market 
in general, although not from any 
doubts as to the fundamental strength 
of the property itself. 


HOUSTON OIL 
More Suitable for “Insiders” 


Vague rumors that Mr. Doheny intends 
to interest himself in the affairs of the 
Houston Oil Co., with an eye to develop- 
ing the undoubtedly extensive tracts of 

(Please turn to page 367) 








1919 


Total Income 
Operating Expenses ..... 


THE RECORD OF COSDEN & CO. 


$36,609,536 $59,671,504 
27,572,233 44,450,491 


1920 1921 1922 
$36,500,606 $44,436,390 


27,901,686 30,753,392 





Net Operating Revenue.. 
Taxes / 
Depreciation, etc. ........ 


$9,037,303 $15,221,013 
ae kaeeces 640.776 


$8,598,920 $15,682,998 


<a aheehee 330.454 
6,259,072 6,928,872 





Net Income 
Fixed Charges 


$9,037,303 $14,580,237 
1,023,891 


$2,339,848 
916.192 


$6,424,272 


1,028,130 948.644 





Balance 
Dividends 


$8,013,412 $13,552,107 
2,539,080 


$1,423,656 
2,535,544 


$5,475,628 


2.230.359 3,860,496 





Surplus 
Total Surplus 
* Deficit. 





$5,474,332 $11,321,748 *$1,111,888 
$13,144,541 $13,717,366 $10,944,506 


$1,614,532 
$29,442,501 




















The Outlook for Non-Ferrous Metals 


Will Copper’s Slight Recovery Hold?—Possi- 
bilities of Further Zinc and Lead Price Cuts 


HE non-ferrous metal markets were 

among the first to feel the gradual 

recovery of business from the slump 
of 1921, and steadily kept pace with the 
improvement in trade until about April 
of this year. This seemed to mark the 
turning-point, for at about this time they 
all started down, and to-date price re- 
coveries have been minor and temporary 
compared with the long downward swing 
which seems to be under way. 

During the approximately 22 months of 
the upward swing, the market was in- 
fluenced by a gradual increase in demand 
on the one hand, and in pro- 


By P. B, CUZIN 


tion of two metals markets, the actual, 
where metals are sold by weak holders, 
and the nominal, where prices are named 
by larger producers for larger tonnages, 
but little business is done, as existed in 
1919-1920. 

Such a situation usually coincides with 
the appearance of strictly hand-to-mouth 
buying among consumers, who are willing 
to accept small tonnages and who buy 
frequently, at lower figures, rather than 
cover their requirements for a _ longer 
period ahead from the larger producers, 
under penalty of paying a higher price. 





ever, in view of conditicns prevailing 
within the market itself. 

Dealers and smaller producers have not 
only kept pace with larger producers in 
lowering prices successively by fractions 
of a cent in the effort to attract more 
buying, but they have actually been widen- 
ing the spread between their quotations 
and the nominal ones. In addition, they 
are willing to take up contract business, 
as well as current delivery, and are selling 
some forward copper as far ahead as the 
second half of the year at current figures. 

Export trade continues quiet, market 

conditions being similar to 





duction on the other. The re- 
lation between these two fac- 
tors, as expressed in the 
amount of stocks on hand, has 
varied for the different metals. 
In general, however, we can 
say that the non-ferrous metals 
at the present time are not fac- 
ing any overwhelming burden 
of stocks of refined metal 
which threaten the stability of 
the market. 


— 
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Current Output a Factor 


The trouble with most of 
them is of a different order, 
being a matter of current pro- 
duction largely. Speaking gen- 
erally, current rates of output 
are at the high points reached 
this year, while actual buying 
has gone down considerably, 
and seems about to go down 0 
still further. In point of fact, WY 
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1920 1921 1922 


1923 


those in the domestic trade. 
The Copper Export Associa- 
tion, representing a number of 
the larger producers, is quoting 
higher prices than several of 
the independents who have 
well-devdloped export outlets. 
As a result the latter are get- 
ting the lion’s share of what- 
ever foreign buying is in evi- 
dence. 

Buying power refuses to be 
attracted by the lowering of 
quotations, many of the larger 
consumers having found it 
necessary to cut prices on their 
own products to attract busi- 
ness. Shipments are being well 
maintained, indicating that con- 
sumption is not declining much, 
but a high rate of shipments 
while new orders are not com- 
ing in involves cutting heavily 
into unfilled orders, which 

















the large consumers of metal 
have had to reduce their purchases be- 
cause their customers in turn, the users 
of finished and semi-finished metal prod. 
ucts, have let down on their demand 
owing to the general recession in business 
activity. 

As is usually the case, such a recessiort 
hits primary producers harder and sooner 
than secondary onés or distributors, and 
the effect has been seen in the sharp re- 
cession of prices which has featured all 
the non-ferrous metal markets. Within 
the markets themselves, a proportionately 
larger part of the business of recent weeks 
has been done by resellers and smaller 
producers, the large producers in general 
attempting to stabilize the market by 
holding out for higher prices, and making 
concessions to buyers only gradually. 
There is thus on a smaller scale the situa- 


aan 


This attitude in turn expresses the lack 
of confidence of buyers in the stability of 
current price levels. 

There can be little prospect of im- 
provement in the metals markets until 
buyers do a larger part of their busi- 
ness with major producers, which of 
course they will not do until confi- 
dence in the business outlook returns. 
In the meantime current quotations 
are apt to be nominal, with consider- 
able business done at lower than 
official figures. 


COPPER has shown signs of firm- 

mess in very recent ses- 
sions of the metal markets, improvement 
in the nominal quotations extending to 
%-4 of a point. It is difficult to believe 
that this strength will be sustained, how- 


amounted to several months’ 
production some weeks ago. 

At the present time, refinery stocks are 
apparently about to show an increase for 
the first time in many months. Should 
this development continue, a state of 
tension might develop in the copper mar- 
ket leading to sharp price cuts in the effort 
to get rid of surplus stocks. No such 
signs are as yet visible, but the anticipa- 
tion of such developments has turned the 
market quiet and weak. 


ZINC is in the paradoxical  situa- 
tion of being in a remarkably 
strong statistical position while prices 
have been sliding downward for weeks. 
The stocks of refined zinc in sight all 
over the country are scarcely sufficient for 
a week’s supply at present rates of con- 
(Please turn to page 375) 
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Dome Mines Co., Ltd. 





Valuing a Liquidating Property 
Can Dome Mines Maintain a $4 Dividend? 
—Labor Difficulties Facing Porcupine Mines 


ROM 1913 to 1915 Dome Mines, Ltd., 
FP esic no dividends. From 1916 to 

1922 it paid an average of 87 cents 
a year, including one year when nothing 
was paid. In April of 1922, the company 
announced its intention of raising the an- 
nual rate from $1 to $2, and in December 
of the same year declared that beginning 
with the following July the rate would be 
raised to $4. 

The whole question as to the attractive- 
ness of Dome Mines stock at 38 for the 
investor, therefore, resolves itself into the 
question: can the company go through 
with the projected raise in the dividend 
rate, and once having established the $4 
rate, can it maintain it? 

The company announced at the same 
time as its intention of establishing a $4 
rate, its establishment of a reserve fund 
of one million dollars, which it was pro- 
posed to increase until it amounted to a 
full year’s dividend at the higher rate. 
On the 476,667 shares of common stock 
now outstanding which constitute its entire 
capitalization, this would mean a dividend 
reserve fund of 1.9 millions. 


The Analysis 


Our analysis of the company will re- 
solve itself into two parts, therefore: the 
study of the earning power to determine if 
such a dividend rate can be paid, and the 
study of the financial position to see to 
what extent assets can be drawn upon to 
make up a failure of earnings to come 
up to the proposed dividend rate. 

For the company has definitely em- 
barked on a policy of making payments to 
stockholders from capital assets, as well 
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as from earnings, with the permission of 
the Treasury Department, which holds 
that such payments from capital are not 
income and are hence not subject to the 
income tax. A bill to the same effect is 
being put through the legislative ma- 
chinery in Toronto, the company being in- 
corporated in Canada. 


This means that the company is 


actualiy in a liquidating position, and 
the investor who buys the stock must 
evaluate the assets on a liquidation as 
well as a going-concern basis. The fact 
that such payments are an actual liquida- 
tion of capital assets is emphasized by the 
reduction of par value to correspond with 
such payments. In April, 1922, the com- 
pany paid $1 a share as a special liquidat- 
ing dividend, as the first in accordance 
with the new policy, and correspondingly 
reduced the par value of its shares from 
$10 to $9. Should earnings be insufficient 
to maintain a $4 rate, the company could 
legitimately pay out additional liquidating 
dividends to put the total distributions for 
the year up to this figure. 

Turning to the question of the earning 
power of the company, we find that its 
income is derived from the mining and 
milling of gold on its property of 430 acres 
in the township of Tisdale, Ontario, in 
what is generally called the Porcupine 
district. It is the second largest producer 
in this district after the Hollinger mines. 
The company has its own electrically- 
operated eighty-stamp milling plant, with 
four tube mills and a cyanide plant. 

The fact that these properties are run 
by electricity leads to economical opera- 
tion, but at the same time makes the com- 
pany dependent on the water supply at its 
hydro-electric development. Last No- 
vember there was a serious threat of 
power shortage, just at the time when the 
company was establishing new production 
records. It was compelled to enter into 
an arrangement with other producers in 
its area by which it reduced output 20%. 
It has been operating on more or less 
sub-normal power supply till this Spring, 
when the effects of better water conditions 
were noted in May, leading to the current 
estimated production of $15,000 worth of 
gold mined daily. 


Labor Difficulties - 


The unreliable water supply is not the 
only difficulty that the company has had 
to face from time to time. Labor diffi- 
culties are also intermittent in the Porcu- 
pine district. From December, 1917, to 
May, 1919, the company found itself com- 
pelled to discontinue milling operations, 
according to its statement, because of “in- 
efficiency and scarcity of labor.” At the 





DOME MINES’ PRODUC- 
TION RECORD 


(Value of Output) 


1920 1921 1922 1923 
Jan. . .$164,736 $148,601 $305,433 $403,511 
Feb... 159,388 120,806 302,751 366,415 
Mar... 151,128 138,486 312,707 259,866 
Apr... 153,170 377,438 160,111 
May... 185,551 325,328 *450,000 
June 198,777 351,531 ove6 
July... 191,678 335,254 
Aug... 210,924 352,774 
Sept... 241,935 423,059 
Oct. 233,433 382,712 
Nov... 239,933 353,495 
Dee... 236,498 361,213 


* Estimated. 











present time a strike vote is pending, 
although the miners are still at work and 
negotiating with the employers. In the 
event of a strike, of course, production 
would be at a standstill. 

Barring the two handicaps of power 
shortage and labor trouble, however, 
Dome’s output can reasonably be esti- 
mated at $450,000 a month, or at the rate 
of 5.4 millions gross revenue. This is 
predicated on the continuance of a fairly 
high grade of ore, around $12-$14 a ton, 
which is being currently handled. While 
this is rather better than the average of 
$11.76 a ton for the first half of 1922, or 
the $7.19 averaged throughout 1921, it is 
in conformity with the experience of other 
Porcupine producers, who have found bet- 
ter grades of ore the deeper they worked. 

The Dome Extension Mines Co., Ltd., 
which the company acquired in 1920 by 
exchange of shares, has been extensively 
developed, but actual mining has not been 
done on it yet, because of labor scarcity, 
according to the company. Development 
work in the past year on the Dome proper- 
ties has increased ore reserves from 
275,000 to 400,000 tons, or about a year’s 
supply at current rates, as the mill is cap- 
able of handling some 1,100 tons a day. 

Mining and milling costs have in the 
past averaged 35-40% of the gross in- 
come, while other expenses, including ad- 
ministrative charges, depreciation, taxes, 
etc., have gone up more or less steadily 
from $270,000 in 1913 to 1.2 millions in 
1922. Assuming that the latter figure will 
be maintained, and taking the estimated 
full production of 5.4 millions as above 
and estimated mining and milling costs at 
about 2 millions, we get as the maximum 
income, power and labor conditions per- 
mitting 100% operations, some 2.2 millions 
ret, or $4.75 a share for the common. 
This does not take account of possible in- 
creases in labor cost in the event of a 

(Please turn to page 308) 
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How Much Interest Should Banks Pay? 


Problems of Banks and Depositors 
and How They May Be Solved 


HE intense com- 


SEO 
eile T petition between 
rye’. banks has again 
RY iy § brought to the front 
Pil xi 


1 ove 
_ "1 


the question how much 
interest on deposits 
ought to be allowed by banks to their 
customers and what are the appropriate 
limits of the practice? 

Without doubt, there is a tendency in 
some parts of the country to carry the 
practice of paying interest a good deal too 
far and to produce a correspondingly bad 
effect on the bank. The bank, on the other 
hand, is sometimes unfair to the customer 
in cases where it feels well protected 
against competition, and the result is to 
make him feel a certain grievance. There 
are some general principles governing the 
practice that ought to be observed. 


Banking Theory Opposed to Interest 


In theory, bankers ought not to pay in- 
terest. Two cases can be recognized—the 
one in which the “deposit” with a bank is 
the outgrowth of a loan made by it, the 
other in which it represents funds obtained 
from some other source. In the former 
case, the interest allowed by the bank is 
evidently merely conventional. If A bor- 
rows $1,000 at 6% and is required to keep 
with the bank a “balance” of 20% he is 
evidently paying $60 per annum for the 
use of $800 or 71%4%. If the bank allows 
2% on balances the depositor gets 2% on 
$200 or $4 and pays $56 or 7% net. 

Evidently he would be as well off if the 
bank charged him 7% flat at the outset 
and said nothing about balances or interest 
on them. This latter is the British system 
and is obviously better and fairer then the 
other. 

In the second case where the depositor 
is not a borrower, custom leads the bank 
to establish a balance requirement, usually 
$200 to $300 in the larger cities, while 
competition forces an allowance of in- 
terest, say 2% on all above a given figure 
like $500 or $1,000. 
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Here again the whole question is what 
the bank is getting. If it is supplying an 
active checking service it probably loses 
money on an account maintained at $200 
balance; if it is inactive the depositor 
would do well to convert his balances into 
some liquid asset e.g., treasury certifi- 
cates or bankers acceptances selling these 
or borrowing on them if funds are needed. 
This of course is what the banker himself 
does. , 

The situation would be simpler if the 
banker made a charge proportioned to ac- 
tivity for conducting the account and then 
undertook for proper compensation to 
keep inactive balances invested. This is 
what the reserve bank does today with 
the surplus reserves of member banks. 
It is forbidden by law to pay interest on 
reserve balances and so it undertakes to 
keep such surpluses invested, and when 
they are needed to convert them back into 
funds by rediscounting. 


Actual Practice 


But we can hard- 
ly expect any such 
transformations of 
banking practice as 
these. The proba- 
bility, of course, is 
that the present 
practice of paying 
interest and com- 
peting in that way 
for deposits will 
continue. Assum- 
ing that such is 
likely to be the 
case the question 
of regulating such 
rates and prevent- 
ing unfair compe- 
tition is important. 
In most communi- 
ties there is no 
reason why rates 
should not be fixed 
by general agree- 
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ment with reference to some given level. 
In New York, for instance, we still have 
in effect the system established during the 
war whereby the rate paid by banks to 
banks is based upon the discount rate of 
the Federal Reserve bank for 90-day pa- 
per. The effect of this plan is to ensure 
an out-of-town bank, say about 2%%, 
when the reserve bank rate is 442%. 
The difference presumably represents a 
fair return for the service of bank opera- 
tion. Observance of this plan and gradual 
extension to all cities will tend eventually 
not only to stabilize interest rates but to 
reduce bank competition to a uniform level 
of intensity and to prevent the hazardous 
lending or extortionate rates which result 
from undue generosity in interest allow- 
ances to depositors. The tendency in the 
handling of inter-bank funds is toward 
this kind of standardization, while rates on 
individual deposits assume a standardized 
relationship to the bank interest rates. 
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It still remains true and probably 
vill for a good while that the smaller 

ank is in danger of buying its 

unds from depositors at too high 

price with the result that the bank is 
lriven into doubtful or long-term loans, 
iking investment risks because it is pay- 
ng an investment rate to depositors not- 
vithstanding it ought to have adhered to 
ommercial business and commercial risks. 


Policy of Depositor 


Under the influence of high rates sav- 
igs Owners or proprietors of inactive 
unds are in many cases tending to put 
heir resources into the hands of banks 
hich pay interest at a substantial rate. 
t would be wiser in nearly all such cases 
wr the depositor to form an approximate 
lea of this probable need for ready cash 
nd then to make his own investments 
nder the guidance of his bank or other- 
ise; unless, of course, the bank were to 
idertake the duty of thus converting 
ilances in the way already described. 
he effect of this policy would undoubted- 
be beneficial to the depositor except in 
ose cases where his balance is so small 
not to offer much chance of favorable 
vestment owing to the scarcity of -good 
curities of proper denomination within 
s reach. 
This plan is being more and more gen- 
illy adopted by the larger business con- 
rns which in times of slack trade find 
mselves with large resources on hand 
d carry them over until times of pres- 
ire investing meanwhile in safe securities 
n disposing of the latter as need arises, 
hen business expands, instead of borrow- 
: from the bank. This practice is I'kely 
grow both with banks as regards their 
rplus reserves and with concerns in re- 
rd to the uses of their spare business 
nds, 


Problem of the Bank 


The bank is naturally faced with a 
rious problem as its customers get into 
tie habit of using their funds in this way, 
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because of the reduction in the volume 
of inactive accounts which necessarily fol- 
lows and the consequent loss of a margin 
of earning assets. This situation necessi- 
tates the continuous exploitation of the 
depos't field in the effort to develop busi- 
ness that has not been available in the 
past. There is unquestionably an immense 
field of work in this regard, the trouble 
being that up to date most banks have 
applied their exploitation efforts in com- 
peting with one another, rather than in 
opening up new fields of business or in 
inducing persons who are not in the habit 
of using the bank to begin doing so. At 
present the practice prevalent in many 
cities of requiring a minimum deposit and 
in others of discouraging the small de- 
positor in other ways, has greatly retarded 
progress. There is a great deal of argu- 
ment for the view that banks find it re- 
munerative to encourage the making of 
deposits of any sort no matter how small, 
on the ground that a proportion of them 
grow into valuable accounts and that the 
whole effort has an educative quality not 
to be neglected which results in actually 
enlarging the total amount of business that 
comes in. 


Country Bank Methods 


While country banks do not usually fix 
a minimum deposit, there is a great deal 
that they can do to popularize the use of 
the check especially in farming communi- 
ties. It is likely that they will develop 
more and more positively along these lines 
in the future. The result should be to 
decrease very materially the amount of 
business done by hand-to-hand payments, 
increase the checking business and so en- 
large the bank’s control of funds on which 
it is able to make a profit. The most suc- 
cessful banker in the future is likely to 
be the one who thus succeeds in opening 
up new fields of business not now within 
reach. 





Can Labor Banks Succeed? 


A Question of Bank Competition 


rather ragged and pointless discussion of 
them has merit. 


NEW phenomenon in banking, or 
what is considered such, has made 

its appearance within the past year 
two. It is seen in the organization of 
titutions frequently known as “Labor 
iks,” whose purpose it is said to be to 
‘eive and dispose of the savings of la- 
r organizations and members thereof, 
d whose stock is owned by these same 
ganizations or their members. Already 
re are estimated to be in the country 
large some twelve to fifteen such insti- 
tions, and already criticism is being 
ited upon them as being “unsound” or 
representative of “class” needs or in- 
nets. It is worth while to examine the 
e.act purposes and methods of these banks 
order to see just how far the present 
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Organization Principles 


The labor banks which have thus far 
been started have been established both 
under national and state law. Some have 
been established in the state of New York 
where the oversight and inspection of 
banking is probably as severe as it is any- 
where in the country. Probably no one 
would for an instant think that the office 
of the Comptroller of the Currency at 
Washington would intentionally allow the 
creation of an unsound or unreliable bank 
which failed to conform to the National 
Banking Act. The first thing to be noted, 
then, is that these banks have thus far 
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conformed strictly to the most sé- 
vere standards of banking law 
and oversight that exist in the 
United States today. The Broth- 
erhood of Engineers Bank at Cleve- 
land, a national-charter institution, has 
been in existence long enough to be ex- 
amined several times; and while, of 
course, the results of such examinations 
are never made public, it is understood 
that the institution has been favorably 
passed on by the Federal examiners. 
These facts must mean, therefore, that 
the general constitution of such banks is 
the same as that of other banks. In fact 
it is so, and there is nothing, so far as 
can be learned, to differentiate them in 
method or in purpose from the national 
and state institutions by which they are 
surrounded. 


What Is a “Labor Bank”? 


This raises the question: What is a la- 
bor bank? A preliminary answer can now 
be given. It is a national or state institu- 
tion whose stock is owned by labor or- 
ganizations or their members. If this is 
all that such an institution is, it evident- 
ly would not represent anything new in 
banking, any more than a national bank 
whose stock was entirely owned by, say, 
the Du Pont family could be described 
as a “Munitions Bank.” It is true, how- 
ever, that most if not all of the labor 
banks have recorded in their by-laws a 
provision designed to prevent the stock 
control from passing into the hands of 
those who do not belong to labor organi- 
zations. Some have written such a pro- 
vision into their certificates of stock. It 
remains to be seen how far such pro- 
visions will prove legal. Supposing that 
they do so prove, there is no reason for 
thinking that the mere ownership of stock 
exclusively by labor organizations and 
their members will change the character 
of: banking any more than the fact that 
the stock of a certain national bank is 
entirely owned by members of the Ma- 
sonic Order, say, will establish a sort of 
Masonic type of banking. It is also true 
that some of the labor banks have re- 
corded in their by-laws a provision that 
as soon as earnings from the stock amount 
to say 6% or more, there should be a di- 
vision of additional earnings between the 
stockholders and the depositors in propor- 
tion to the amount kept on deposit by the 
latter. This is a matter of agreement be- 
tween the stockholders and the depositors, 
and since such banks depend largely upon 
their stockholders for their deposits, it 
would seem to be nothing more than a 
slightly novel way of dividing the earn- 
ings made by the bank if any. It does 
not affect the profits earned by the bank 
one way or the other, except insofar as 
it may induce depositors to patronize the 
bank. In that aspect, it is a method of 
competition rather than a new method of 
banking. 


What Labor Banks Are Not 


There is a vague suggestion here and 
there that the purpose of the labor-bank 
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organizations is to finance strikes. 
There is no record that any of 
them have done so; but, on the 
contrary, some have definitely ex- 
pressed it as against their prin- 
ciples to do anything of the kind or to 
make any loans that are not properly se- 
cured. If this principle should be vio- 
lated, and if the funds of a bank, the prop- 
erty of its stockholders and depositors, 
should be used for the purpose of making 
unsecured loans to enable men to refrain 
from work, it would be time for bank 
examiners to step in and close the insti- 
tution, not because it was helping labor, 
but because it was endangering the funds 
of the depositors which do not belong to 
it. On the other hand, the impression 
has prevailed in various directions that 
the purpose of such banks is to finance 
the “small man” who cannot get credit 
elsewhere. This is a kind of loan that is 
by no means so unsound as many people 
suppose. The field of such loans, how- 
ever, is a very special one and is already 
occupied by the Morris Plan Bank and 
the Credit Union. Both classes of insti- 
tutions are doing very well in their way, 
and there is no reason whatever for any 
present addition to them. As a matter of 
fact, there is no evidence that labor banks 
intend to make loans of this kind. Ex- 
perience in the Engineers’ Bank in Cleve- 
land has shown that but few of the de- 
positors or stockholders are borrowers. 
In fact, there is no reason why a wage- 
earner who is not in business should be 
a borrower, except in case of misfortune 
or in the event of desire to build a house 
for himself or otherwise to invest. The 
latter need is well taken care of by build- 
ing loan associations and is not a kind of 
lending into which national or state banks 
can with safety go very extensively. 
There is no evidence that any labor banks 
have engaged in this kind of lending or 
are likely to do so. As for the use of the 
bank as a kind of charitable enterprise, it 
would not take long to close an institution 
conducted in that way. 


fs 


Question of Success 


Enough experience has now been had 
with these banks to show that they are 
not likely to succeed unless they are well 
managed and are conducted on ordinary 
banking principles by competent bankers. 
Banking is a business of great hazard and 
one which requires large skill. It holds 
out no hope of success to the amateur or 
the trifler. There is no reason why labor 
banks should not succeed if they employ 
competent bankers to manage their affairs. 
When they do this, their “labor” charac- 
ter amounts to nothing more than that 
there is an especially sympathetic attitude 
toward labor when it presents itself as a 
depositor, and that perhaps slightly better 
conditions of deposit are offered than are 
offered and are allowed by the average 
bank. If such advantage should go very 
far it would be likely to “scare away” de- 
positors rather than to attract them, while 
the bank itself would soon find the load 
entailed by the business it did get too 
heavy for it. It is probably true that, for 
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some time to come, national and state ex- 
aminers will need to keep a close eye 
upon these banks in order to make sure 
that their managers do not make unwise 
investments and in order to guarantee as 
far as possible that only competent men 
are in charge. It will, moreover, take a 
few years to find out whether those who 
now operate such banks are really suffi- 
ciently in earnest to continue the experi- 
ment with that steady and unremitting 
application which is essential to success in 
the banking field. 


Observance of Law 


Thus far, as already stated, there has 
been no indication of any indisposition to 
observe the banking laws of the state or 
nation. The grade of general intelligence 
among the directors in the best of such 
banks is quite up to that which exists in 
the average bank throughout the country, 
especially of the newly-organized variety. 
This is not an unduly high compliment, 
but may be taken for what it is worth. 
There has been, so far as can be learned, 
no indication of a disposition to disregard 


or evade the banking laws, but 
on the contrary every symptom 
of a wholesome attitude of re- 
spect for them, due to the fact 
that those in the business did not under- 
stand them very well. In the labor banks, 
as in every other newly organized insti- 
tution, it will be the duty of bank ex- 
aminers to enforce with strictness every 
provision of law and to penalize every in- 
fraction of it, without fear or favor. 
There is no reason for thinking that they 
will do otherwise. Neither is there any 
reason to think of these small banks as 
pertaining to a given “class.” The Engi- 
neers’ Bank, which is perphaps the largest 
and most successful, has drawn its funds 
from a rather wide range in the com- 
munity. There have been some “class’ 
tendencies in banking in the past, as seet 
in the control of banks by specified indus- 
tries or groups in the community; bu 
they have never gone very far. In thi 
case, the problem to be determined i 
whether the stockholders in these bank 
are able to find and keep at work the kin 
of ability among their directors and offi 
cers that is necessary to enable them t 
compete successfully with other banks i: 
fields where competition is already ver; 
severe. 


in 





Par Collection Discussed by 
Supreme Court 


Decision That Will Please Both Sides—Step Forward in 
Important Controversy—Final Decision on Savings Deposits 


Washington, June 12. 
HE most important action for a long 
time past has been taken by the Su- 
preme Court in handing down its 


decision in two cases affeeting the par 
collection policy of the Federal Reserve 
System. These two cases are those of the 
Farmers & Mechanics Bank of Monroe, 
N. C., vs. the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond; and the case of the American 
Bank & Trust Co. vs. the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta. Both cases had to do 
with the methods employed by the Atlanta 
& Richmond Reserve danks and only in- 
directly raised the principles or theories 
involved in par collection. Incidentally, 
however, both cases furnish light upon the 
collection question as a whole, and indicate 
the attitude of the Court toward the entire 
problem. This makes them of funda- 
mental importance; and they will un- 
doubtedly be so regarded, especially by 
country banks everywhere. 


Issue in Richmond Case 


In the Richmond case, the reserve bank 
had informed country banks that it would 
require cash for checks presented over the 
counter. As a result, the legislature of 
North Carolina had adopted a law which 
provided that unless the drawer of a check 
indicated by notation on the face thereof 
that he required ‘payment in cash, the 
drawee bank was at liberty to pay the 


check by transmitting exchange drawn on 
its reserve deposit. 

This statute is held neither inconsistent 
with the Constitution nor with the Federal! 
Reserve Act. The result is that banks i: 
North Carolina can continue to pay checks 
in this way instead of meeting them b 
payments of cash over the counter. This, 
however, does not at all break down th 
par collection plan in and of itself; for 
the Atlanta bank prior to its suit had in 
dicated its willingness to accept payments 
in drafts collectible at par either on th 
drawee’s Atlanta correspondent or on an 
other solvent bank. The outcome of tl 
court’s studies in this phase of the questi 
appears thus to be that the reserve banks 
will in some cases have to alter the 
methods of par collection, a fact which 
has been evident for some time past. 


Par Collection Upheld 


On the other hand, the Supreme Court 
upholds the general idea of par collection 
and finds no reason why it should not be 
enforced among the members of the Fec- 
eral Reserve System. There is nothing :0 
the fact of such par collection to inter- 
fere with the constitutional rights of 
banks, or to arouse a legitimate contention 
that “unfair competition” is being de- 
veloped. Within the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Reserve Board has entire liberty, 

(Please turn to page 367) 
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Business Enthusiasm Dulled 


More Signs of Reaction—Further 
Cuts — General Volume of Business 





STEEL 








Small Future Demand 


OLUME of steel production con- 
V tinues only slightly unabated and in 

that respect the situation is as sat- 
isfactory as could be desired. It is esti- 
mated that the leading interest is still 
operating at something over 90% capacity 
and the independent concerns at a pro- 
portionately high ratio. This condition, 
however, is over-shadowed by the fact 
that the volume of new orders has fallen 
off considerably. 

In its last statement the U. S. Steel 
Corporation indicated a falling off of over 
300,000 tons, a condition ostensibly due 
to heavy shipments eating into old orders 
is well as an actual falling off of new 
rders. 








COMMODITIES 


(See Footnote for Grades Used and 
Unit of Measure) 
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(1) Open Hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) ~~ 
c. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, AO sp ar- 
rel; (8) Pool No. 11, Sy 
New York, c. per pound; ( 

Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellen’ 
Chicago, $ er bushel; (9) Light, Chicago, 
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Nevertheless, the fact that forward de- 
mand has diminished, is a rather unfavor- 
able sign. However, the volume of orders 
still on the books practically guarantees 
a high rate of production right through 
the year. 

Pig-iron production 
at a very high point. 
ket, however, new orders have 
perceptibly, not so much because of actual 
lack of demand as because of the desire 
of consumers to await further price de- 
velopments before making any new com- 
mitments. Pig-iron prices have been rather 
weak lately and very likely have further 
to go before reaching bottom. 

The unsettled state of the building in- 
dustry is having something to do with 
falling off of new steel orders. Further- 
more, automobile manufacturers are well 
stocked and are not likely to enter the 
market very extensively in the next two 
or three months. Railroad equipment or- 
ders are less in evidence than earlier this 
year. 

No real reaction in steel, 
be looked for this early.. The 
for a well-sustained rate of 
throughout the year, although it 
taper off somewhat during the next few 
months. It is still too early to forecast 
what the situation is likely to be after 
that time. 


likewise continues 
As in the steel mar- 
fallen off 


however, may 
outlook is 
production 
should 





COTTON 











Stronger Market 


OTTON was the feature of the com- 
C modities. For a time apathetic, the 
trading community was startled by a 
terrific advance in one day alone of nearly 
$5 a bale. The weather news was respon- 
sible. Usually highly productive areas in 
the South have recently been inundated 
under severe rainfalls and the chances are 
that the crop in those sections was dam- 
aged. At any rate, cotton moved with a 
bang. Ostensibly cotton was sold out be- 
fore the rise and short-covering, combined 
with heavy buying orders from abroad and 
at home pushed the prices up rapidly. 
A considerable amount of new buying 
evidence. Of course, this situation 
be only temporary. At this stage of 


is in 
may 


Price 
Good 


the crop, weather reports are not a very 
strong staff to lean on. Still, the fact that 
Europe was buying so heavily indicates 
a certain amount of apprehension regard- 
ing the size of the next crop 

The invisible supply is probably not 
much more than half the size last August 
1, about 964,000 bales. Probably next 
August 1 will see a loss of 2,500,000 bales 
for the In order to make a com- 
fortable situation, the new crop will have 
to be at least 2,500,000 bales larger than 
last year. That would make the new crop 
about 12.5 millions. It is a question 
whether such a figure will be reached. 
In that case, the world supply situation 
will be more tight, in proportion to the 
distance away from the 12.5-million point. 
The entire situation is rendered uncertain 
factors, and nervousness over the 
outlook is reflected in the current price 
of the commodity. Naturally the finished 
goods market has been thrown into a tur- 
moil by these developments. 


season. 


by these 








THE TREND 


STEEL—Production continues at high 
point. Prices irregular with down- 
ward trend. New Orders Falling 
Off. Pig iron production very 
large but new demand is on the 
decline. 


METALS—Low copper prices evidently 
reached and a higher market is in 
sight. Statistical position grows 
more favorable. Other metals dull 
and irregular. 


OIL—Prices Irregular. Over-produc- 
tion affects general situation. 


SHIPPING—Conditions very depressed. 
Rates at low point. Outlook poor. 


SUGAR—Prices reactionary and _ will 
probably decline further. 


COTTON—Strong market due to un- 
favorable weather reports. Eu- 
rope a heavy buyer. 


SUMMARY: General conditions in in- 
dustry good but a lower rate of pro- 
duction is the outlook during the next 
several months. Commodity prices 
stabilizing. Labor well employed. 
Money situation firm. Prospects for 
business in general are not quite as 
good as at the beginning of the year 
but nevertheless fair. 


i _ 
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Industrial Inquiries 


LONG-PULL POSSIBILITIES 


Subscriber interested in companies with low capitalization whose stocks offer 
possibilities of large appreciation in value, if held for several years 


For many years I have been interested in the stock market and, of course, I have been 


taught a good. many lessons. 


noticed that whenever I am very active in stocks getting in and out, 
On the other hand, I have made considerable money by purchas- 


always been unsatisfactory. 


One of these is that as a trader, I do not qualify, for 


I have 
the ultimate result has 


ing good stocks and holding for the long pull, and this is the only way in which I intend to be 


interested in stocks in the future. 


I fully realize that conditions are constantly changing and a company which may appear 


to be in a very favorable position now, may not look so good a year from now. 


However, I 


propose to buy stocks of two or three companies which appear to have a business that is steadily 


expanding and whose capitalization is relatively low. 


P. R. L., Brockton, Mass. 


Can you help me with any suggestions? 


There is no question that the method you outline is one of the best ways to make 


money in stocks. 


Of course, it is not necessarily infallible, for as you state, conditions 


are constantly changing and no one can be sure what the future holds in store for any 


company. 


selections can be made with a fair chance of success. 


However, by careful study of conditions surrounding various companies, 


The three companies mentioned 


below appear in many ways to meet your requirements. 
Foundation Company is on of the largest construction companies in the United 


States. 


At the present time it has orders of 30 million dollars on its books. 
past five years, it has completed over 123 million dollars worth of business. 


In the 


In view 


of the large amount of business handled by the company and its growing importance, 
capitalization appears very conservative, there being only one million preferred stock 


and 40 thousand shares of common. 


The company’s business has shown a steady 


growth and there appear to be good possibilit‘es of further expansion, especially in 


foreign fields. 


Associated Drygoods appears to be definitely on the up-grade. 
16.44%, and earnings this year are understood to be 


This company is a holding company for several 


mon in 1921 were 10.26%, in 1922, 
running slightly better than in 1922. 
large drygoods houses. 
149 thousand shares of common. 


Capitalization consists of 20% 
There is no funded debt. 


Earnings this year are estimated at around $20.00 a share. 


Earnings on com- 


million preferred stock and 


Martin Parry is the dominant factor in its field which is the manufacture of 


standardized commercial bodies. 


The company ’s business has shown a steady expan- 


sion and the outlook appears very encouraging. There are 100 thoysand shares of stock 


outstanding which constitutes the entire capitalization of the company. 


In 1922, $4.00 


a share was earned on the stock and earnings this year are expected to be materially 


higher. 


FOR INVESTMENT 
A Few Suggestions 


Not being in a position to risk my money in 
speculative issues I would like to have you 
select a@ few good common stocks that are a 
safe investment and give a good return.— 
N. G. H., Chicago, Ill. 


When you purchase common stocks you 
are not investing your money conserva- 
tively. As a matter of fact, you are real- 
ly speculating to a certain degree, for com- 
mon stocks are immediately affected by 
any change in the company’s affairs and, 
should conditions turn unfavorably, divi- 
dends on some of the best common stocks 
can be passed or reduced. Therefore, un- 
less you can afford to assume a certain 
amount of risk with your money you 
should limit your investments to bonds 
and preferred stocks. Frequently by mak- 
ing careful selections you can get a very 
handsome return on your money in these 
issues. The following issues give an at- 
tractive yield and we consider them good 
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The company appears to offer very good possibilities for future growth. 


Suggest that 
equally among 


investment 
you divide your 
them. 


opportun‘ties. 


funds 
Price Yield 
Sinclair Consolidated ist 
and collateral 7s, 1937 
Manati Sugar ist Mortgage 
7%s, 1941 100 
American Water Works & Elec- 
tric 1st preferred, 7% 
United States Rubber first pre- 
ferred 8% 100 
Austin Nichols 7% preferred. . 


ALLIED PACKERS 6s 
A Speculative Bond 


Have a few points profit in Allied Packers 
6s. Would you advise taking the profit or am 
I warranted in holding for higher prices?— 
A, H. U., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Allied Packers in the year ended Octo- 
ber 31, 1922, lost approximately $800,000 
after all charges, property reserves, etc. 
This compares with whe loss of $699,943 
in the 1920-21 fiscal year and was due 
mostly to the depression in the packing 
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business in Canada and to the cost of 
maintaining Allied Packers Southern 
plants which were closed down for some 
months. It is anticipated that a more sat- 
isfactory year will be shown in 1923, due 
to economies put into effect and better 
general business in the industry. Allied 
Packers debenture 6s, however, are not 
secured by any mortgage, being simply a 
direct obligation of the company and 
should be classed as decidedly specula- 
tive, in view of the record of the com- 
pany. We feel they have a fair chance of 
working out somewhat better but are of 
the opinion that more attractive oppor- 
tunities at the present time exist in other 
securities. In our opinion, by selling these 
out and switching into White Motors, pay- 
ing $4 and selling around 52, you will 
have a sounder security and one with bet- 
ter prospects of appreciating in value. 
White Motors was able to maintain its 
dividend right through the depression and 
now that conditions are so much better 
the dividend is very safe, in our opinion, 
and likely to be increased. 


MOTHER LODE 
Outlook for Earnings 


Can you tell me just how much stock Ken- 
necott owns of Mother Lode, also what the 
latter can be expected to earn on the stock 
under present conditions. What is the esti- 
mated life of the mine?—D. H. J. 

As stated in the annual report of Mother 
Lode, Kennecott Copper through the 
Alaska Development Mineral Company 
owns 40% of Mother Lode stock. Alaska 
Development Mineral Company is a sub- 
sidiary of Kennecott, the latter owning 
the entire capitalization. Kennecott Cop- 
per officially, therefore, only owns 40% 
of Mother Lode stock, but affiliated in- 
terests own sufficient Mother Lode to 
assure control, that is to say, 51% of the 
stock. In 1922, Mother Lode sold a little 
over 24,000,000 pounds of copper at an 
average price of 13.621 cents a pound. 
The company at the present time is pro- 
ducing at the rate of over 30,000,000 
pounds per annum and the outlook is that 
this production can be increased to about 
40,000,000 pounds. However, taking a 
smaller estimate of what the company can 
do in the next year, 36,000,000 pounds, 
earnings on the basis of 14 cents for cop- 
per should yield sufficient income to show 
$1 a share on the stock before charging 
off depreciation. With the metal selling 
above 15 cents, therefore, we feel that the 
company can well afford to maintain its 
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sent dividend rate of $1. The 
st engineering opinion is that 
ther Lode will have a long life. 
\pproximately six years’ ore sup- 
at the present rate of produc- 
n has been uncovered. We consider 
stock at present levels attractive for 
long-pull holding. 


MAXWELL MOTOR 
Showing Excellent Earnings 


Can you give me any accurate information 
urd to current earnings of Maxwell Mo- 
j I have both common and “A” stock. 
s the outlook seem favorable to you?— 
W., Lexington, Ky. 
Maxwell Motor Corp. in the month of 
il after all charges, but before depre- 
tion, earned $1,037,000 and for the four 
nths ended April 30, earned $2,063,533. 
ese four months earnings are equal to 
> a share on the $17,198,300 class A 
ck oustanding, entitled to $8 a share 
annum non-cumulative dividends. 
ter deducting preferred dividends to 


rege 
? 


_ 
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which the class A stock is entitled, earn- 
ings for the four months were equal to 
$2.70 per share on the 593,143 shares of 
no par value B stock. For the first half 
of May, combined output of Maxwell and 
Chalmers was 4,578 cars as compared 
with 4,652 cars in the first half of April. 
The company’s balance sheet as of March 
31, 1923, showed current assets of $18,- 
211,776 which compares with current lia- 
bilities of $7,023,303, including $2,103,533 
series B notes, due June 1, 1923. With 
these retired, there will only remain $4,- 
300,000 series B notes, due in 1924, which 
is the only capital obligation prior to the 
class A stock. These earnings make both 
the A and B stocks appear attractive at 
present levels, provided earnings hold up 
fairly well the balance of the year. Of 
course, the automobile industry has been 
unusually prosperous the first four months 
(Please turn to page 356) 
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Inquiries on Mining Securities 


MAGMA COPPER 
Convertible 7s Have Possibilities 


is a stockholder of Magma Copper I would 
to have your opinion as to the desirability 
nereasing my investment in this company 
a purchase of the 7% convertible bonds. 
purchasing these convertibles I would be 
ng an immediate return on my money and 
d not be assuming as much risk as I 
ld assume by purchasing the stock. What 
jour opinion is the outlook for Magma?— 
1. H., Canton, Ohio. 


Magma Copper Convertible 7s are con- 
tible into the stock at 334%. At pres- 
prices of around 115, the yield of the 
ds, if held to maturity, is approximate- 
5.05%. The bonds are redeemable at 
on or before June 1, 1927, and from 
1 on at lower prices to maturity. How- 
-, it is highly unlikely that these bonds 
be called as the company needs all 
working capital at the present time in 
conduct of its business. Magma Cop- 
recently resumed operations. Capacity 
its concentrator has been increased to 
tons a day and a broad-gauge railroad 
n Superior to Magma Junction is near- 
completion. A new smelter at Su- 
or is expected to be completed before 
end of the year. These improvements 
reduce production costs, and at the 
ent time earnings of the company 
ild be running at the rate of close to 
5 a share. When all improvements are 
pleted, Magma Copper will undoubt- 
be one of the lowest cost producers 
-opper in the United States. We feel 
t an optimistic view of the property is 
ranted and that the convertible 7% 
ds, if held for the long pull, may show 
ery substantial appreciation in value, 
to the convertible privilege. We con- 
r that this would be a desirable way 
increase your investment in the com- 
p y. 
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ANACONDA 
A Well Fortified Company 


Do you consider that the recent large in- 
crease in the capitalization of Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co. is a good thing for sharchold- 
ers? I realize that valuable propertics have 
been acquired, but has this not been more 
than offset by the much greater capitalization 
of the company? Is there any prospect of 
shareholders receiving larger dividend pay- 
ments in the near future?—A. G. H., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 


Although, as you state, capitalization of 
Anaconda has been greatly increased by 
the acquisition of American Brass Com- 
pany, and Chile Copper, we consider that 
this has been a favorable development for 
the stockholders, as Anaconda now is a 
complete operating unit. Its own sub- 
sidiary furnishes the market for all the 
copper it can produce. American Brass 
business has been running at a record rate 
and is fully justifying the investment 
made in this company by Anaconda. Chile 
Copper is one of the lowest cost produc- 
ers in the world, and dividends now be- 
ing paid on the stock are more than suf- 
ficient to cover the interest requirements 
on the bonds which were sold to finance 
this purchase. There is no question but 
that earnings of Anaconda in 1923 will 
show the present dividend of $3 earned 
with a very substantial margin to spare. 
Whether the dividend will be increased or 
not, of course, depends on conditions in 
the metal market. The clearing up of the 


European situation would undoubt- 

edly bring a greater demand for 

copper and probably result ip a 

stiffening of the price. We con- 
sider that there is a very fair chance of 
Anaconda stockholders receiving a larger 
dividend in the near future. 


HOLLINGER 
Good Mining Speculation 


Back in 1920 I purchased 500 shares of 
Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines Ltd. at $6 
a share. In addition to receiving a substan- 
tial dividend, my investment now shows me 
100% profit. Would you advise taking this 
projit or continuing to hold the stock?— 
O. W. 8., Allentown, Pa. 


Hollinger Consolidated Gold Mines, Ltd., 
in 1922, earned $1.06 per share after sub- 
stantial charges for depreciation. This 
compares with $0.84 per share earned in 
1921. While no one can be absolutely cer- 
tain of what lies under the ground, indi- 
cations are that there are still big values 
in this property and that it should have 
a long life. Production to date has ag- 
gregated about 63 millions largely from 
the 800 foot level and the Porcupine mines 
ore deposits have been proven below the 
3,000 foot point. Although operations in 
1922 were highly satisfactory, the outlook 
is for still larger earnings, as the company 
has decided to increase its present mill ca- 
pacity from 4,000 to 8,000 tons a day. 
While we consider the stock a good hold- 
ing, a 100% profit is not to be lightly over- 
looked, and our advice is that you take 
profits on half your holdings and retain 
the balance. 


NIPISSING MINES 
Ore Reserves Smaller 


Picase let me have a report on Nipissing 
Mines I particularly would like to know how 
ore reserves stand and the problematical life 
of the property.—J. K. L., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Nipissing Mines for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1922, earned 89 cents a share 
on the stock as compared with 75 cents a 
share the previous year. While this is a 
better showing known ore reserves have 
now been reduced to 2,615,000 ounces. In 
1922, production was 3,423,000 ounces, so 
that reserves are considerably less than a 
year’s supply. Of course, in a silver mine 
such as this, large reserves are never 
blocked out in advance and further devel- 
opment work will undoubtedly uncover 
additional pay ore. It is good opinion, 
however, that this mine has seen its best 
days and that earnings are likely to fall 
off in the next few years. That the man- 
agement fully realizes this possibility is 
indicated by the efforts they have made 
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amount of research work necessary, 
complete report on any stock or bond listed on the New York Stock Exchange will be 


supplied for $25. 
desirable switches suggested. 





SPECIAL REPORT DEPARTMENT 


have had so many requests for special reports on lists of securities and for com- 
lete analytical reports on individual stenbe 

pecial Report Department to handle this work. 
but in all cases estimates will be submitted. 


In analyzing lists of securities definite recommendations are made and 
This new service does not in any way interfere with the 
present free service supplied by the Inquiry Department to subscribers which entitles 
them to a brief report on any three securities. 


and bonds that we have organized a 
Charges will vary with the 
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to locate other properties. In 
the’ annual report it is stated 
that “a large number of prop- 
erties were examined during the 
year but none of them proved of value. 
Several other properties are under consid- 
eration.” It is well known that mines in 
the Cobalt district die hard, and Nipissing 
may be able to show fair profits for sev- 
eral years to come. The stock has a liqui- 
dating value of over $3 a share and at 
present price of 5 can be considered a 
fair speculation. 
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KERR LAKE 
Good Dividend Record 


What can you tell me about Kerr Lake? 
This stock has been a good dividend payer but 
can it keep it up much longer?—S. R., New 
York City. 

As you state, Kerr Lake has been a 
good dividend payer as in no year since 
dividends were inaugurated in 1905 has 


the company failed to make a cash pay- 
ment to stockholders. Current dividend 
rate of 12% cents quarterly gives a return 
of 15% at present price of 3. For the 
year ended August 31, 1922, the company 
earned 68 cents a share on the stock, com- 
paring with 79 cents a share in the pre- 
vious year. In addition to its Cobalt prop- 
erty, Kerr Lake owns a 60% interest in 
Vipond Silver Co. which produced nearly 
a million ounces of silver in 1922. In the 
current year operations were suspended at 
Cobalt for several months, due to low 
price of silver and high operating costs. 
Ore reserves are small, but the company 
has acquired additional property which 
may hold good values. Financial condi- 
tion is strong. The stock has speculative 
possibilities at present levels. 


—_—_ 





New Security Offerings 


GURNEY FOUNDRY, LTD., 6%s 
A Good Investment 


I have received a circular from 8S. W. 
Strauss & Co. regarding an issue of First 
Mortgage 6%% Bonds of the Gurney Foundry 
Co. Do you recommend them as a good in- 
vestment ?—H. G. A., Toronto, Can. 


The Gurney Foundry Co., Ltd., have 
been established since 1843, and is the 
largest concern in Canada, manufacturing 
boilers, radiators, stoves, kitchen equip- 
ment and similar specialties. There are 
outstanding $1,200,000 of the 6%2% Serial 
First Mortgage Bonds. Plants are valued 
at approximately $2,900,000, and profits 
for the five years ended December 31, 
1922, have averaged over $190,000, as 
against interest requirements of $78,000 
annually on the issued bonds, which will 
decrease as bonds are retired. At the of- 
fered price of par, we consider them a 
good investment. 


JERSEY CENTRAL POWER & LT. 
7% Preferred 


Will appreciate having your opinion in 
regard to Jersey Central Power & Light 7% 
preferred stock which is being offered at 92%. 
—R. T. W., Port Chester, Conn. 


Jersey Central Power & Light through 
its subsidaries supplies electric power and 
light to 42 cities and municipalities in cen- 
tral New Jersey with a population of 
100,000, and also the cities of Wilmington, 
N. C., St. Petersburg and Clearwater, Fla., 
with a population of 100,000. For year 
ended March 31, 1923, consolidated earn- 
ings before deducting depreciation and re- 
serves were equal to 33% times the annual 
dividend requirements on the preferred 


stock. The preferred stock is entitled to 
7% cumulative dividends and shares equal- 
ly with the common after 7% has been 
paid on both until the preferred has re- 
ceived 10%. Accompanying the present 
issue of preferred stock are detachable 
warrants entitling the holder to purchase 
2 shares of common stock for each share 
of preferred at $20 a share from July 1, 
1923, to July 2, 1924, and at $25 a share 
from July 3, 1924, to July 2, 1925. The 
company’s properties have recently been 
reported upon by Sanderson & Porter, En- 
gineers, and show a substantial equity in 
excess of total funded debt and this pre- 
ferred stock. At the offered price of 92% 
to yield 7.57% we consider the preferred 
a good business man’s investment. 


ERIE RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 6s 
Desirable Short-Term Issue 


I have $5,000 to put into safe bonds and 
have been told that the railroad obligations 
covering locomotives and cars are good in- 
vestments ; that, owing to the railroads need- 
ing locomotives and cars, they always take 
good -care to see that any mortgages on them 
are taken care of. With this idea in mind, I 
have been thinking of buying the Erie Rail- 
road Equipment 6s, but have hesitated doing 
so because I know the Erie is considered a 
weak road, and I have been wondering if I am 
not wrong in my idea that these bonds will 
make a good investment.—D. E. C., Brooklyn, 
Be Bs 


We presume you refer to the Erie Rail- 
road Equipment 6s, Series JJ, recently 
offered. As a general proposition, equip- 
ment issues are among the best of invest- 
ments for the reason that, while a road may 
not be in good financial condition, it needs 
cars and locomotives in conducting its bus- 
iness and holders of equipment bonds 
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can take the equipment away 

from the road if it does not take 

care of the interest on the obli- 

gations. There are outstanding 
$7,860,000 of these 6s, payable 
installments from 1926 to 1937. They 
are a mortgage on new cars valued 
at around $10,500,000, ownership f 
which is vested in a Trustee and 
the equipment leased to the Erie 
Railroad, which has guaranteed to pay 
sufficient amounts to retire the bon 
as they mature and pay interest « 
them. They are selling on a 6% bas 
which, in view of the security, we rega 
as attractive. 


ASSOCIATED SIMMONS HARD. 
WARE COMPANIES 6s 


Business Man’s Investment 


Please let me know what you think of 
Associated Simmons Hardware Compan 
6%% notes. A bond salesman has calied 
attention to them. Do you consider them s 
and a good investment?—A. C. D., Syracu 
a. @, 

The Associated Simmons Hardwa 
Companies carry on the most extensive 
hardware business in the country. T 
new issue of $10,000,000 614% gold not 
while not protected specifically by mo: 
gage, have no prior liens ahead of them, 
except minor mortgages aggregating 
$490,000, and no new mortgages, otl 
than purchase money mortgages can 
created. The company agrees to at 
times maintain quick assets equal to | 
times amount of the note issue and al 
direct current obligations. Earnings { 
the ten-year period ended December 
1922, after inventory adjustments, not in- 
cluding interest and Federal taxes, have 
averaged $1,355,000 annually, or ab 
twice interest requirements on these notes 
We regard them as a good business mai 
investment at the offered price of 98, 
though we would not list them in the gilt 
edge class of bonds. 


METROPOLITAN POWER 6s 
A Sound Issue : 


I am considering buying two of the Met 
politan Power Co. First Mortgage 6s. Wo 
you class them as a good investment for 
who does not wish to take any risk and 
the same time desires to get as good an 
come as possible-—G. L. M., Knoxville, T« 

The Metropolitan Power Co. is a st 
sidiary of the Metropolitan Edison ( 
who agree to purchase sufficient pow 
from the former to enable them to earn 
at least sufficient to take care of al 
interest, maintenance and _ depreciatior 
charges. The First Mortgage Gold Bons 
Series A, 6s, will be a prior lien on a gt 
erating station being constructed on 
Susquehanna River near Middeltown, P 
which will have an initial capacity of 3), 
000 k.w., but can be extended to 200, 
k.w. The contract with the Metropolita: 
Edison Company will be pledged under th 
mortgage. Earnings of the parent com 
pany for the year ended April 30, 19 
were 43% times interest requirements 
the Metropolitan Power Co. 6s, and, 
96, yielding 6.30%, we regard them as < 
good investment. 
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SENT FREE 


Eight ways to test the safety of 
our investments are given in this 
interesting booklet, “How to Select 
Safe Bonds.” This important book- 
let (the coupon will bring your 
copy), has been prepared from the 
long and successful experience oi 
George M. Forman & Company. 
Every investor, large or small, 
should know the facts it gives about 
getting a higher yield with positive 
safety. 


How toApply 
The Acid Test to 


Your Investments 


ICTURE, if you can, a man behind a cashier’s window—for 38 years 
Pp lending millions upon millions of dollars to thousands of borrowers— 

and receiving every dollar in return without the loss of as much as a 
cent in principal or interest. That is what “38 Years Without Loss to a 
Customer” means. And here, in a word, is the acid test of any investment: 
“Can I depend absolutely upon the integrity and business knowledge of the 
man who handles my money?” That is the final test. 


But for the further protection of the investor we have devised 8 tests of 
safety, developed from our years of experienced judgment in investigating in 
detail thousands of properties. These tests have been conveniently compiled 
in simple, concise form which will help you to select your investments with 
utmost care. Every investor, large or small, has constant use for this accurate 
index to safety when buying his investments. 


Two Investment Books Sent Free 


The 8 tests cf safety in booklet form will be sent to you absolutely free. They have 
prevented loss for thousands of investors and may save you, too, from such a misfortune. 
We will also send you “How to Select Safe Bonds”—an investment book which gives 
clearly and definitely all the important phases of investment procedure. It will help you 
in selecting your investments to choose those best suited to your needs. These two 
booklets are free to every investor. Mail the request blank today for your copies. No 
obligation. 








GEORGE M. FoRMAN & Co, || GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY, 
105 W. MONROE ST. CHICAGO Chicago, Illinois. 

38 Years Without Loss to a Customer Gentlemen: Please mail me, without cost or 
obligation, a copy of your book, “How to Se- 
lect Safe Bonds.”” Also “Eight Ways to Test 
the Safety of Every Investment.” 
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The Re-Loaders 


Another Exposé by the I. V. C., Inc. 


By G. W. B. WITTEN 


RALPH W. BUDD, Manager, I. V. C., Inc. 


gerous of the stock-swindling frater- 

nity are the so-called re-loaders. 
The re-loader is an individual who preys 
on investors in defunct or nearly defunct 
industrial companies. These precious 
criminals, following a subtle policy, at- 
tempt to engage the interest of investors 
who have lost money by investing in enter- 
prises’. which, though honestly started, 
were unable to show profitable results to 
their stockholders. 

The approach of the re-loader is sim- 
plicity itself. Working on the credulity 
of the investor who has lost money in 
such a type of enterprise, he tells him 
that he—the re-loader—can help the un- 
fortunate investor recover his losses pro- 
vided the investor puts up another sum of 
money, generally 25% of the original in- 
vestment. 

A re-loader likes to use a good indus- 
trial proposition that has attempted to do 
business along legitimate lines, but which 
through mismanagement or other unfor- 
tunate circumstances is on the verge of 
bankruptcy, or is even in bankruptcy. 
Generally it happens that the officers of 
such a company are men of good inten- 
tions and high standing in their communi- 
ties. These men unfortunately are some- 
times limited in their ability. They easily 
fall victim to the re-loader because they 
are probably made unhappy by the fact 
that those who placed confidence in them 
have lost their investment. So they reach 
out and grasp at any straw which might 
save the situation. 

Using men of this type, the re-loader 
works in the background outlining a 


\ MONG the most efficient and dan- 


THE END 


Nothing—not even life itself—is proof against the wiles and 
compunctionless schemery of the fake stock swindler. 
Commerce Chambers, in cooperation with the I. V. C., can do 
to stamp out the breed responsible for this sort of horror is 
a work that cannot wait to be done, but must be done NOW. 
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scheme which looks - 
as though the whole 
proposition ‘can be 
put on a _ paying 
basis. From the 
management who 
are anxious to get 
matters right he ob- 
tains the list of 
stockholders, and 
very often he gets 
the management to 
sign all letters sent 
out to them. How- 
ever, though his plan 
for re-organization 
may be very feasi- 
ble, and if properly 
carried out would 
probably put the en- 
terprise on a paying 
basis, the re-loader 
always gets the 
stock so tied up, 
and takes such a 
large commission ~ 
himself for his 
work, that by the 
time he is through 
with it the enter- 
prise is in a worse 
condition than it was before. 

Realizing the harm that can be 
done the investing ‘public by the re- 
loader, the Investors’ Vigilance Com- 
mittee, Inc., decided to base the story 
of the second picture of their moving- 
picture series on his activities, and have 
now produced a two-reel feature entitled 
“The Re-Loaders,” which carries a mes- 
sage of vital impor- 
tance to the Ameri- 
can public. 

The Buckley-Fer- 
guson Co., producers 
of this picture, have 
spared neither pains 
nor money to make 
it the best picture 
of its kind ever 
produced. The cast 
which includes Au- 
drey Wells and 
Gordon Standing, is 
carefully selected 
from the screen’s 
best talent. The 
scenes are all au- 
thentic. The opening 
scene, which depicts 
the re-loaders, who 
are just finishing a 
prison term, making 
their plans for the 
next clean-up, was 
taken at one of the 
State Prisons. Other 
scenes are from care- 
fully selected loca- 





What 


BAITING THE HOOK 


A scene from the newest I. V. C. film “The Re-loaders,” de- 
picting one of the most successful and one of the rottenest 
schemes by which fake promoters separate even the poor 
from the money they have. 
combatting this sort of fraud in a unique film campaign to 

be shown in leading theatres throughout the country 


The Committee is strenuo 


tions, and the interiors are all the res 
of long study and observation by techni 
directors of experience. 

This is a story of a man of big affa 
in a small community, who has attemp 
to conduct a big industrial enterprise t! 
was really beyond his ability. 
prise has slowly, but surely, 
on the downward path. The president < 


sly 


The enter 
gone stead |) 


general manager has always been able ‘ 


hold his head high among his fellow m 
but now he realizes that his great v 
ture is on the verge of collapsing, and 
knows that this will mean the loss 
his prestige. His daughter, a young ; 
attractive girl of the local society, ma 
numerous demands upon him for the m 
luxuries that girls even in small toy 
expect from their parents. He is 

able to meet his business demands, 
takes his daughter 


(Please turn to page 372) 








into his confiden 
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What the Wheel Did for Civilization 


When primitive man conceived the wheel or roller 
as an improvement over the drag and man borne 
burden, civilization made a leap forward because 
two wheels and an axle first hewn out of a tree in 
one piece, decreased the required time and in- 
creased the load, speed and distance possible for 
man to transport himself and his products. 


The modern automobile is merely a refinement 
and evolution of the ox-cart still used in its orig- 
inal crudity in various parts of Asia. 


For the heavy jarring wood wheels we have sub- 
stituted lighter, stronger, cushioned wheels rotat- 
ing on bearings that reduce friction to a minimum. 


The slow, powerful oxen have been replaced with 
high-speed and more powerful gas engines. 


These developments in transportation facilities 
have shrunk the world, lengthened the useful 
lifetime and wonderfully increased the inter- 
change of thought and commerce. This is civil- 
ization’s debt to the automobile. 


fer Economical Transportation 


ae 


__ eg) 
/CHEVROLET{ 
= 


epitomizes the progress of the industry to date along 
the line of maximum economy consistent with 
modern requirements as to engineering efficiency 
and satisfactory quality. The wonderful increase 
in our sales proves that Chevrolet is leading in the 
evolution of individual transportation which 
measures ard records the progress of civilization. 


Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 


Dealers and Service 
Stations Everywhere 


for JUNE 23, 1923 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


with water-jacketed motor with copper-cooled motor 


SUPERIOR Roadster - - $510 
SUPERIOR Touring - - 525 
SUPERIOR Utility Coupe 680 
SUPERIOR Sedanette- - 850 
SUPERIOR Sedan - - - 860 


Model M Roadster - - - $580 
Model M Touring - - - 595 
Model M Utility Coupe - 750 
Model M Sedanette - - - 920 
Model M Sedan - - - - 930 


Commercial Cars 


with water-jacketed motor 
SUPERIOR Commercial Chassis - $425 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - - 510 
Utility Express Truck Chassis- - - 575 








New Orleans 
San Antonio 


GORGE. 


El Paso 


SOUTHERN 


A. J. POSTON, General Agent, 165 Broadway, New York 


via the 


unset Route 
* California 


Every mile a scene worth while 


SUNSET LIMITED 


Tucson 


For Information and Literature, address 


PACIFIC 


San Diego 


LOW SUMMER EXCURSION FARES 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


Through Standard Sleeping, Observation and Dining Cars between New Orleans and San Francisco and Tourist 


Sleeping Car between Washington, D. C., and San Francisco. 
Globe for the 120-mile APACHE TRAIL ALL-MOTOR MOUNTAIN TRIP between Globe and Phoenix, Arizona; 
also, between New Orleans and San Diego via the San Diego and Arizona Railway through the CARRISO 


Convenient service between New Orleans and 


After California, Visit Hawaii, Australia and the Orient 


LINES 


New Orleans, Pan American Bank Building—Houston, Southern Pacific Building—Tucson, Score Building— 
San Francisco, Southern Pacific Building 











A TRUE PICTURE OF THE RAILROAD SITUATION 
TODAY 
(Continued from page 301) 








Legislature to further state control over 
the carriers. Many of these bills would 
have succeeded in doing little else than 
further tying the hands of railroad offi- 
cials. There is too much outside inter- 
ference in railroad management as it is, 
without attempting to aggravate the sit- 
uation further. Few results were ob- 
tained from the load of political ammu- 
nition hurled at the carriers, but the sit- 
uation confronting them in the coming 
session of Congress is serious ‘eriough to 
warrant action on the part of those who 
are interested in the welfare of the rail- 
roads and the country. Not only will the 
radical element be a strong factor in Con- 
gress, but there also appears to be strong 
organization outside of Congress which 
are not favorably disposed toward the 
carriers, or probably more favorably dis- 
posed toward their own interests. 

All sorts of attempts have been made 
to prejudice public opinion, but if the pub- 
lic were enlightened as to the real situa- 
tion, the railroads might have less to fear 
in the coming year. An understanding of 
the truth of the railroad situation would 
be the strongest protection the roads could 
have. Railroad investors can do their part 
to protect not only their investments, but 
their business as well, by studying the 
facts and making their wishes known 
where it would do the most good. A fa- 
vorite political cry has been, “Freight 
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rates are too high on this or that com- 
modity (the commodity referred to de- 
pending on the community whose interest 
the politician is bound to protect regard- 
less of the merits of the case or the good 
of the country as a whole).” The most 
pronounced opposition has arisen from 
agricultural interests (where the radical 
element is strongest). Freight rates on 
agricultural products have been the sub- 
ject of bitter attacks for almost two years, 
and the railroads have met this demand 
by numerous reductions. 

It is interesting to see just how present 
farm prices and freight rates compare with 
those of previous years. Taking the aver- 
age price of all farm products and the aver- 
age revenue per ton mile of all Class 1 
railroads for the five years prior to the 
war as 100%, we find that in the middle 
of 1920, the former had increased to about 
246%, while the latter advanced to but 
130%. Farm prices mounted rapidly be- 
ginning with 1916, and in the four suc- 
ceeding years the railroads were not per- 
mitted to charge rates in conformity with 
the inflated prices of agricultural products. 
In August, 1920, the railroads were com- 
pelled to advance the rates on farm prod- 
ucts approximately 30%, because of rap- 
idly mounting operating costs. The relief, 
however, was a little late in arriving, for, 
shortly after these advances were put into 
effect commodity prices declined sharply. 


In other words, freight rates were a 
vanced at just about the time the farm«e 
was entering on a protracted period « 
depression. This situation was also tl 
direct result of the Federal method 
handling the railroads, for during the p 
riod of prosperity, when the farmers could 
have afforded to pay a 30% advance 
freight rates, the carriers were not pe! 
mitted to make this extra charge, but « 
the other hand, these same Federal au 
thorities watched operating expenses ac 
vance by leaps and bounds and turned tl 
roads back to their owners with con 
modity prices practically at their peak a1 
freight rates slightly higher than the 
were in 1916. During 1921, the railroa 
were forced to reduce rates on farm proc 
ucts, and in January, 1922, a flat reduc 
tion of from 12% to 17% was made « 
all agricultural products. Since the begii 
ning of last year crop prices have a 
vanced materially but there has been 1 
change in freight rates. These are tl 
facts, and, despite these facts, the farme: 
through their political representatives 
Congress are still seeking lower rate 
Not content with this destructive policy, 
the same representatives have expresse:| 
their intention of further tying the han 
of railroad managers by legislation whic! 
will give the government agencies in- 
creased power to regulate the roads. 


Support the ; Railroads! 


Not since 1917 have the railroads earn 

a 534% return on the invested capita 
With the exception of 1921, industri: 
companies have reaped enormous profits. 
(Please turn to page 370) 
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$9,930,000 
Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


5% Equipment Trust Certificates 


Maturing in equal annual instalments from June 1, 1924, to June 1, 1938, both inclusive. 


Bearer certificates of $1,000 each with privilege of registration as to principal. Warrants for the 
semi-annual interest at the rate of 5% per annum payable June 1 and December 1 in New York City. 


W. H. Finley, Esq., President of the Chicago and North Western Railway Company, in a letter dated 


June 14, 1923, writes in part as follows: 


“Of the above Certificates $5,175,000 are of 
Series “M,” the issuance of which has already 
been approved by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. They are to be issued by the Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Company, as Trustee under an 
Equipment Trust Agreement, under which there 
will be vested in the Trustees title to new equip- 
ment costing not less than $6,918,460, including 
the following: 


50 Locomotives 
1,250 Box Cars 


The remaining $4,775,000 Certificates are of 
Series “N.” which are to be issued by the 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company as Trustee 
under an Equipment Trust Agreement in form 
to be approved by you, and under which there 
will be vested in the Trustees title to new equip- 
ment costing not less than $6,353,200, including 
the following: 


50 Locomotives 


140 Passenger Train Milk Cars | Steel 
800 Gondola Cars Under- 
200 Flat Cars frame 
800 Ore Cars—All Steel 

40 Tank Cars—All Steel 


250 Refrigerator Cars 
500 Stock Cars 

250 Gondola Cars 

500 Flat Cars 

300 Ballast Cars 


All Steel 
Underframe 


All of said equipment under both series is to -be leased by the Trustees to the Chicago and North 
Western Railway Company at a rental sufficient topay the certificates and interest warrants as they 
mature. Both principal and interest will be payable in the City of New York in gold coin. 

The issuance of the Series “N” certificates is subject to the approval of all public authorities 
that may be necessary to the issuance thereof and their sale to you.” 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE CERTIFICATES 
IN EQUAL AMOUNTS OF ALL MATURITIES, SUBJECT TO ALLOTMENT, AT 98.46% 
AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF DELIVERY, TO YIELD AN AVERAGE OF 5.25%. 


The above Certificates are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and 
subject to the approval by the Interstate Commerce Commission and any other public authorities that 
may be necessary of the issuance and sale of the Series “N” Certificates. Temporary certificates will 
be delivered against payment in New York funds for certificates allotted, which temporary certifi- 
cates will be exchangeable for permanent certificates when prepared. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


New York, June 15, 1923. 


The National City Company 


Subscriptions for the above certificates having been received in excess of the amount offered, the sub- 


scription list has been closed and this adverti t appears as a matter of record only. 
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Odd Lots 


Allow Diversification 
Increase Safety 
Encourage Outright Purchase 


“Approximately 1-3 the 

daily transactions on the 

New York Stock Exchange 
are in ODD LOTS” 


Send for our interesting 
booklet “Odd Lot Trading” 


Ask for M.W.-404 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold 
for Cash 


New York Stock Exchange 
Members } New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 





| 61 Broadway New York 


John Muir & (. 














INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in his 
circumstances. 


(Many investors maintain a personal 
correspondence with our statis- 
ticians and in that way keep in 
close contact with changing market 
conditions. 

If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
a copy of our Booklet 


“Investing by Mail’ 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM, RITCHIE & C0. 
Formerly Graham & Miller 

| Members New York Stock Exchange 

66 Broadway New York 
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New York Stock Exchange 


Pre-War War Post-War 
Period Period Period 
Div'd 


Demy SS TN 
1909-13 1914-18 1919-1922 $ per 
High Low High High Low High Share 
- 125% 80% 108% 4 5% 8 6 
-- 106% 96 75 95'. 2 5 
Atlantic Coast Line... -148% 102% 
Baltimore & Ohio.. 122% 90% 
Do. Pfd . 96 77% 
Canadian Pacific... 5 
Chesapeake & Ohio.....+... 51% 
Ches. & Ohio Pfd.........- te 
Cc. M. & St. Paul..... eedees 96% 
Do. Pfd. eH 130% 
Chicago & Northwestern. 123 
Chicago, 2 & Pacific. . 


Great Northern Pfd 
Illinois Central 
Renee Cy Southern 


Lehigh Valley 
Louisville & Nashville 
Mo., Kansas & Texas 


Pid. 

¥. Central 
N Ve ee | & St. Louis. 
= H. a Hartford. 
N. Y., A, 
Nortolk & vo 
Northern Pacific 
Pennsylvania 
Pere ie 
Pitts. 


St. Louis-san Francisco 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southern Pacific 
Southern 

Do. Pfd 
Texas Pacific.. 
Union Pacific 

Do. Pfd.. 


Western Maryland. 
Wows Pacific 


INDUSTRIALS: 
Adams Papeete 


Am. International 
Am. Linseed 


iJ 
o 


D6. 
Am. Safety Razor. 
Am. Ship & C 
Am. —_ 

Do. 


+ a8: sBeocte: . 


° ak el 
* SQ @-i-It tO o- 


Anaconda 
Associated ay Goods 


19 OM arma: 


43 
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Price Range of Active Stocks 


Pre-War War Post-War 


Complete 
Period Period Period cs 
INDUSTRIALS 1900-18 dees 1919-1922 Sale py Bond Record 


Continued : Hi High Low High Low High Lo June 18 Share 
Calif. Packing ; aye 50 : tei ! R 
63 $1055, Our record of all the issues 
, . 4] o oe | traded in on the New York 
Cerro de Pasco - - 55 25 Stock Exchange shows 
C) —— Mot.. -— ae 76 
le Copper. e 
Chino °° 50% ai % - (1) Price range from 1911 
clam, a ee ier sy (id , “, up to June, 1923; 
a *97 \ ; as 


Co'umbia Graph 
i estes eal ; . (2) Tax Status of each 
oe ee ae eae bond 
12%4 vy, , 1% .. (3) Maturity and Interest 
Ce ee a a ie Bs By dates; 
x1, = a < HE (4) Bond Yield; 
(90. (5) Callable features and de- 


nomination. 


A copy of this comprehensive record 
will be sent to investors upon 


























1 j request. 
: 4 i aia os J, 8 ; ; : 2 . ’ 2 
Iesiration ; ii f | a aes Mc DONNELL & (o. 
Inter. Mer. i a y 4 3 ; 6'. we | nnenneenensaneeineeaaenn 
o. Pid 2756 a 8 % - 
tnver. Nickel ; Ys ? ; 1 ‘ Meee 120 BROADWAY 
nter. oe ' , 3 4 “ 
Invincible Oil - - Tr “, ; as NEW YORK 
0.8% Pid sa ; ¥ ‘8 Members New York Stock Exchange 
Kennecott ee 43 
Keystone Tire 
Lackawanna Steel ! A - - te 
Lima Locomotive oe me ¥ % 8 44 SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Loews, oe ee ee 1 
Le fe 
Miami Copper 
Middle States Oil 1.20 
8 
4 a 
: || DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO 
: 
: 11 WallSt. 208 So. La Salle St. 
4 . 
; New York Chicago, Ill. 
4 
q 
2 
8 
I 7 
Ray Cons. Cop . 
—— i ¥ 
epu Cc . 
9 Pe 7 Members of the 
3 52 
“ey New York Stock Exchange 
2 
1 
7 : , 
; Swenhens Gnib.. Lf Chicago Stock Exchange 
.25 Stidebaker 10 ss 
: do. Pfd.. 7 Chicago Board of Trade 
a we in. Cop. & Chem 1 
; on. Dan, i New York Cotton Exchange 
7 ‘ 
7 








BRANCH OFFICES 


' “OY Ge -I-ite to 


Western Union 

Ww 2 
Wine ee, Sits — es fs s Woodward Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Willys Over'and . ts 84 42 1043 is, 2 6% Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 


WEED Dei csiccsecovsnes w 
81% 223 4 38 No. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 














* Old stock.  % Bid price given where no sales made. 
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LANDEN, VERCOE & CO. 
DESHLER HOTEL BLDG. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Members of 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
PITTSBURGH STOCK EXCHANGE 
COLUMBUS STOCK EXCHANGE 














Equipment 
Stocks 


A survey of the earn- 
ings prospects of 
equipment companies, 
including 
Westinghouse Air Brake 
Railway Steel Spring 
American Locomotive 
Baldwin Locomotive 
New York Air Brake 
Lima Locomotive 


Ask for circular MW-623 





“Service In All Markets” 
Stocks--Bonds--Cotton--Grain 





Carden, Green & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
Members \ New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y.Coffee and Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exchange Place New York 
Telephone—Hanover 0280 








ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 
(Continued from page 347) 








of the year and, should there be a very 
drastic slowing up, Maxwell earnings may 
drop off materially. 

The company now appears to have an 
efficient management and we are inclined 
to take an optimistic view of the long- 
pull possibilities of both stocks. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 7's 
Outlook Uncertain 


Have been landed with a few Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical 7%% bonds at well over 90. 
Would you sell out at present price of 80 or 
hold on?—C. A. D., Champaign, Ill. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. 74% 
bonds, due 1937, of which there are $12,- 
500,000 outstanding, are preceded by $22,- 
500,000 first mortgage 7s, due 1947. While 
Virginia-Carolina’s financial condition at 
the present time is not dangerous and the 
company can probably pay the interest on 
the 7s this year, the outlook is not par- 
ticularly encouraging. Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical for the year ended May 31, 1921, 
reported a deficit of 18 millions and for 
the year ended May 31, 1922, a deficit of 
nearly two millions. It has been officially 
stated that for the year ended May 31, 
1923, another deficit will be shown, al- 
though this may not be a large one. Com- 
petition in the fertilizer industry is very 
keen and the margin for profit small at 
the present time. Moreover, this company 
is largely interested in the cotton-oil bus- 
iness. which is very poor and which is 
likely to continue poor for some little 
time. We should say that the bonds have 
possibilities of doing better, for conditions 
in the company’s business may improve. 
However, they are in a very speculative 
position and we would advise a switch at 
this time into American Water Works & 
Electric 6% participating preferred stock, 
selling around 60. This company’s earn- 
ings are showing the 6% dividend on the 
participating preferred about three times 
earned. It is only on a 4% basis now, 
but in view of these excellent earnings, 
the 6% rate is anticipated very shortly. By 
making this switch, you would ultimately, 
in our opinion, get nearly as good a yield 
as the Virginia-Carolina Chemical bonds 
show at present prices, and, in our opin- 
ion, have a safer security. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC PREFERRED 
’Frisco Preferred More Attractive 


Missouri Pacific preferred stock of which I 
hold 100 shares shows me a loss of about 
fifteen points. Would you advise purchasing 
an additional 100 shares at the present time 
or would it be better to switch into some other 
security that may make up my loss more 
rapidly ?—H. C. M., Carlisle, Pa. 


Missouri Pacific for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1922, reported a deficit of $1,- 
413,712 after charges, which compares 
with a surplus of $3,537,016 in 1921, which 
surplus was equal to 2.18% on the pre- 
ferred stock. In the current year, earn- 
ings have not been showing up well and 
for the first four months, allowing for 


seasonal variations, earnings were at the 
rate of only 65% of the road’s charges, 
Under these circumstances, dividends on 
the preferred stock appear rather remote, 
especially when it is considered that the 
earnings of many roads for the first four 
months of this year showed up very {a- 
vorably. It is true that Missouri Pacific 
is in good financial condition, and _ its 
holdings in Texas Pacific may some day 
bring in additional revenue, but we feel 
that there are more attractive opportuni- 
ties in other stocks. An excellent switch, 
in our opinion, would be into St. Louis- 
San Francisco 6% preferred stock, selling 
around 41. For the year ended December 
31, 1922, the company earned 9.10% on 
the preferred which compares with 42.53% 
earned in 1921. Earnings in the current 
year are running at the rate of close 
20% on the preferred stock. The roa 
is in good financial condition with no bank 
loans. There is only $7,841,200 preferred 
stock outstanding which is followed by 50 
million common. We feel that this stock 
is very much closer to dividends than Mis- 
souri Pacific preferred and that, by mak- 
ing this switch, you would be in a better 
position. 


AJAX RUBBER 8s 
Appear Well Protected 


I am considering the purchase of Ajax Rub- 
ber 8s selling around 97. What is 
opinion of this bond and can you suggest 
other bond that gives a high yield and that is 
a good business man’s investment?—J. J,, 
Alton, Ill, 


Ajax Rubber has $2,847,800 First Mort- 
gage 8s, due 1936, outstanding. The bal- 
ance sheet of September 3lst, 1922, shows 
a Working Capital of approximately 5 
million dollars, well in excess of the 
funded debt. For the first quarter of 1923, 
the company showed a balance after in- 
terest charges of $447,717. In other 
words, in the first quarter over two years 
interest charges on the bonds were earned. 
We feel that the bonds are entitled to be 
rated as a good business man’s invest- 
ment, at present prices. Another bond 
which is well secured and shows a good 
yield, is the Empire Fuel & Gas 7%s, sell- 
ing around 92. 


PEERLESS TRUCK & MOTOR 
White Motor a Stronger Company 


Do you consider Peeriss Truck & Mot¢ 
good investment at this time? How does this 
stock compare with White Motor?f—SsS. 2&., 
Sunbury, Pa. 


Peerless Motors has been showing ex- 
cellent earnings and the stock has recently 
been placed on a $4 basis which gives 4 
very good return on the money at 45. It 
is well to consider, however, that the 
automobile industry has been unusually 
prosperous for the past year and may not 
be able to keep up so rapid a pace. We 
therefore. consider the stock decidedly 
speculative at this time. White Motors 
selling around 52 and paying $4 we con- 
sider a sounder proposition, as this com- 
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iny has a much better record, is in 
stronger financial condition and there ex- 
ts possibilities of a higher dividend rate. 


POTOMAC EDISON Co. 6%s 
Another Bond Suggested 


Wowld you recommend an investment in the 
tomac Edison Co. 6%8, which are being of- 
ed me at 97, yielding 6%%. I have $4,000 
invest in a good bond, and would like to 
ow if you consider this une a suitable in- 
stment. Please let me hear from you as 
ly as possible. R. A. EB., Holyoke, Mass. 
There are outstanding $3,900,000 of the 
ttomac Edison Company’s First Mort- 
ge Gold, Series A, 6%s. The company 
the successor of the Edison Electric 
liluminating Co. and the Cumberland 
lectric Railway Co., operating the power, 
ht and street railways in Cumberland, 
d furnishing power and light in that 
inity. The population served is about 
000. The bonds will be a first mort- 
ge on the properties of the company, 
lich, together with the power plant un- 
construction at Williamsport, is ap- 
ised at a reproduction cost of $6,000,- 
. Net earnings during the past two 
irs have been over twice interest 
urges. This is a fairly attractive mid- 
-grade bond, but, in our opinion, a bet- 
holding of similar grade would be the 
nerican Water Works & Electric Com- 
iy’s Collateral 5s, obtainable at around 
to yield over 7%. 





YOUR INSURANCE QUES- 
TIONS ANSWERED 


(Continued from page 329) 








above lines would be $363.90—repre- 
ting about 744% on the money invested 
the annuity. Of course, you will re- 
mber, also, that should a claim arise 
any time prior to the maturity of the 
()-year period of the endowment, the full 
ount of $5,000 would be paid to your 
ieficiary. Under this plan you could 
‘bably carry $10,000 Endowment insur- 
t the end of the period you would have 
wice the amount to invest in your an- 
ity. 
HIS 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT 
Although not a subscriber to your magazine, 
I read every issue and enjoy your insurance 
ticles very much. I shall appreciate any 
gestions that you may make in my own 
e. I am twenty years old, income $1,500, 
i am holding two 20-year endowment poli- 
s for $2,500 each with the Metropolitan and 
nhattan companies respectively. Both poli- 
s include the accidental death and disability 
efits. 
My mother, 45, has @ good income at present 
t may be dependent upon me in a few years. 
e desires to take out a small policy for my 
nefit. What would you advise?—L. G. G., 
tte, Mont. 
Replying to your inquiry of May 22nd, 
think you have done very well in tak- 
ing insurance, for $5,000 in all, on the 
Year Endowment plan. Both com- 
nies you name are good, sound, “Old- 
ne” corporations, and you need not 
ry about the stability of either. 
I would not advise you to take insur- 
ance on your mother’s life. You do not 
ed protection against her death because 
is evident that you may have to help 
er while you are in no way dependent 
pon her. 


for JUNE 23, 1923 














SAFETY 
HIGH YIELD 


Two First Mortgage Bonds issued by corpora- 
tions with enviable records of sustained earning 
power and efficient management. 


A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 


DECATUR, ILL. 


15-Year First Mortgage 612% Sinking 
Fund Gold Bonds. Net assets 3'/4 times 
bonded debt. Earnings 7 times interest 
requirements. Price 98'/ and interest, 


yielding 6.65%. 


The McMyler Interstate Co. 


BEDFORD, OHIO 


20-Year First Mortgage 7% Sinking Fund 
Gold _ Bonds. Net assets 334 times 
bonded debt. Earnings 4 times interest 
requirements. Price 99 and _ interest, 
yielding 7.10%. 


Circulars on request 


STEVENSON Bros. & Perry 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
Telephone Randolph 5520 











Specialists in 
U. S. Government Bonds 
New York City Bonds 
New York State Bonds 
U. S. Treasury Notes 
U. S. Treasury Certificates 
Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Joint Stock Land Bank Bonds 


CHAS. E. QUINCEY & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


14 Wall St. New York 


























LISMAN’S 
REVIEW 


of 


America’sForeignInvestments 
and the 


Railroad Bond Market 


Information contained 
therein regarding: 


Economic and political conditions 
as affecting the bond market. 


Developments in the market for 
foreign investment bonds. 


Valuable to banks, dealers and 
investors. 


Sent every month upon request, with- 
out obligation. 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


20 Exchange Place, New York City 


Established 1890 
Members New York Stock Exchange 























Income Insured 
FOR 


Twenty Years 


by the non-cancelable lease 
with the United States Gov- 
ernment. 


This rental is twice the divi- 
dend requirements on the six 
and one-half per cent pre- 
ferred stock of 


The Cincinnati Postal 
Terminal & Realty Co. 


which owns the property and 
building in fee. 


Yearly sinking fund to retire 
the preferred stock. 


Building contains over 150,- 
000 square feet. 


Price 103 and accrued divi- 
dend. Nets 6.32% 


Full information upon request 


CHANNER & SAWYER 


Members Cincinnati Stock Exchange 


505 Union Trust Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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CURRENT BOND OFFERINGS 
Increased Volume of New Issues 


* Views | and number of new bond 


issues, of practically every variety, 

continued to show an_ increase. 
There was an especially large amount of 
offerings from states and municipalities, 
accounting for fully half of the total 
amount of new issues. 

The feature was the $25,000,000 offering 
of the Austrian loan out of a $130,000,000 
issue offered simultaneously in Europe 
and elsewhere. This issue was said to 
be considerably over-subscribed with the 
effect of toning up the entire bond market. 

Public utility issues were present in con- 
siderable number though none of them 
were especially large or important. 

A feature of the state and municipal 
issues was the $22,000,000 issue of Iowa 
bonds, funds to be used for veteran bonus 
disbursement. There were a large num- 








NEW BOND OFFERINGS 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL a 


Amount 


§ $12,345,000 
““) 9,655,000 
San Antonio, Tex.. 1,000,000 
Trumbull a Ohio 2, — 000 
Erie Co., N. 930,000 
Jersey City, N. ce 4,274,000 
State of Maryland.. 1/650,000 


FOREIGN 


State of Iowa.. 


Austrian loan 


Prov. of S’katchew'n 3,155, 000 
RAILROAD 


Western Md. Rwy.. .$1,500,000 
PUBLIC UTILITY 
Oklahoma Gas & 

Electric Co.. . $1,000,000 
Dubuque Elec. Co.. 3,000,000 
Western States Gas 

& Elec. Co....... 2,000,000 
Southwestern Utilities 

Corp. .. 1,700,000 

“INDUSTRIAL 
Richland Coal Co...$1,200,000 
Belgo-Canadian 

Paper Co.. - 8,000,000 
no ad Lockport & 

Ontario Co.... 3,000,000 

LAND BANK 
Chicago Jt. Stk. 

Land Bank... ....$3,000,000 
Southern Minnesota Is 

Stk. nd Bank.. 1,000,000 
Illinois-Midwest J t. 

Stk. Land Bank.. 1,000,600 




















ber of land bank bonds, which were 
quickly taken. Tax-exempt feature of 
these bonds as well as of state and muni- 
cipal issues are considered attractive by 
large investors. 

There were quite a number of small 
industrial issues with yields offered at 
from 6 to 7%. There was no important 
change in the yield basis of the new bonds. 


Easier Money Rates 


Money rates are somewhat easier than 
they have been during the past several 
months and advantage is being taken of 
this opportunity both by private and public 
interests who are desirous of securing 
funds at this time, and the investment 
houses who consider this a good time to 
sell their issues. Judging by the excellent 
reception given the majority of the new 
bond issues, this attitude would seem to 
be well founded. 

It is quite likely that the next few weeks 
will see continued outpouring of new 
issues as a result of the temporarily im- 


proved money conditions. Nevertheless, 
continued output of new issues at this rate 
would undoubtedly clog up the market 
again. 





ASIA’S GROWING INDUS- 
TRIAL INDEPENDENCE 
(Continued from page 309) 





millions, and in the boom year 1920 the 
had been as high as 1,228 millions. 

The answer to the question asked abo. 
is thus seen to depend on how far ahead 
one looks, whether three years or thr 
generations. 

Some one has wittily said that if eve: 
Chinese laborer added one inch to tl 
length of his shirt-tails, there would be 
cotton famine throughout the world—cr 
an increased demand from all the cottor- 
mills of the world. The Hindu labor 
receives today the barest necessities 
life—a little bread, a crude hut, a fe 
yards of cloth, meat and fish once in 
while, and so on. But as industry develo; 
his wants will increase—he will want 
European clothes, a better house, moder 
agricultural implements with which to ti 
his fields, a more diversified and mor 
abundant diet, perhaps a piano, or even ; 
automobile. 

Should the development of industrialis: 
in the Far East progress as it has in tl 
last two hundred years in this countr 
we should stand in the same relation 1 
her as England to us. Our growing manu 
factures, with the help of English capital! 
and English machinery, crowded Englis 
manufactures off our markets, but in tur 
created a demand for additional goo 
which England is supplying today. 

The industrial growth of the Far East 
will therefore, in the long run, mean 
shifting, not a displacement, of our « 
ports, and this shifting may be expecte 
in the light of what has happened und 
similar circumstances in the past, to be a 
companied by an increase in the total 
volume of our exports. 

So far we have considered the Far East 
as a unitary entity, although in the hi 
torical working-out of the process just 
described differences of great importance 
will appear between the development « 
capitalism in one country and another ac- 
cording to differences in the natural re- 
sources and the background of each coun- 
try. 

China and Japan, for instance, apart 
from their fundamental similarity, show 
great differences in detail. Japan learned 
the lesson of industrialization around the 
same time as Germany, remodeled its 
feudal institutions to permit of industrial 
expansion, and built up a highly central- 
ized State on this basis. China was slower 
in starting, and has not yet achieved a re- 
construction of its political organization 
to correspond with its new requirements, 
while its Central State authority, as a re- 
sult of a period of unsettlement and re- 
current revolution, is still practicall 
powerless. 

On the other hand, Japan, while 
financially strong, is poor in mineral re- 
sources, while China, financially ham 
strung, has enormous riches in coal, iron, 
copper, fertile agricultural soil, forests, 
and the like. It has some minerals which 
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How Are Your Savings 


Invested? 
YN 


Q First mortgages on improved New York City real estate have 
for many years been a favorite and desirable investment for 
wealthy individuals and large institutions desiring adequate 
security for their funds and safety of income. 


Q) The creation of First Mortgage Real Estate Ponds enables the 
smaller investor to place his savings in this type of security. 


ge are offering a new issue of these bonds with a yield of 6%, 
secured by direct first mortgage on land centrally located in 
New York City, and to be also secured on a modern 17-story 
apartment house to be built thereon. 


Qi of $100, $500 and $1,000 denominations are available, 
and they mature annually from 1925 to 1938. 


Oo] If you are interested in placing a part of your savings in this 
type of unusually attractive investment, 


Call, write or telephone today for Circular T- 461 


Hambleton & Co. 


43 Exchange Place, New York 


Philadelphia PALTIMORE Washington 











not to be found in such abundance goods for native consumption, an indig- encounter obstacles in the requirements of 


I 


where else, like antimony and tungsten. 
rthermore, its population, while prob- 


‘ly not near the mythical half-billion of 


p pular estimate, has been variously ap- 


ised at between 325 and 436 millions, 
more careful work tending toward the 
ver figure, while Japan’s numbers only 
millions. 

India presents situation. 


still another 


[here the struggle for political emancipa- 


little as possible from England. 
ever, in 


for JUNE 23, 1923 


n from England has taken on a pro- 
unced economic aspect, so that it has 
come the principle that Hindus should 
nsume only Hindu goods, and buy as 
How- 
its efforts to produce enough 


enous capitalism will have to call upon 
the well-developed capitalism of older 
countries for aid. 

At the same time, the industrial systems 
of the West need India as a market. 
England, suffering from unemployment; 
the Continent, ravaged by war, and Amer- 
ica, facing the problem of surplus produc- 
tion, all have an interest in postponing as 
long as possible the day when Hindu in- 
dustry will make the native consumer 
free of the foreign producer. The pe- 
culiar mingling of politics, economics and 
religion in the “Hindustan for the Hin- 
dus” movement which is the feature of 
India’s existence today will, therefore, 


older capitalisms to the development of a 
capitalism of its own. 

In spite of these differences, however, 
we can say in general that the major coun- 
tries of the Far East are moving by simi- 
lar paths toward an identical goal, that 
of the modern industrial State. The his- 
tory of the relations of older States, like 
our own and England, with these newer 
growing ones, has been that, while for- 
eign trade has suffered at first, it has more 
than made up for its losses in the long 
run, as the new countries increased their 
consumptive requirements, and, in the long 
run, the newer countries have contributed 
heavily to the prosperity of the older ones. 
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First Mortgage Bond 
To Yield 7% 


SECURITY: 
First (closed) mort- 
gage on plants, coal, 
timber and clay lands. 
NET ASSETS: 
Over $4,000 for each 
$1,000 bond. 
EARNINGS: 
8 years’ average; 3.71 
times interest re- 
quirements. 
BUSINESS: 


Diversified produc- 
tion, wide distribu- 
tion, continuous man- 
agement. 


MATURITY: 
From 4 to 18 years. 


Circular forwarded on request 


RALPH W. VOORHEES 6 Co. 


Incorporated 
Il5 Broadway New York 
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B25 RAILROADS 

8 25 INDUSTRIALS 

<< COMBINED AVERAGES 
OF 25R.R.& 75 INDUSTRIALS 




















MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times 
Dow, Jones Avgs. -—50Stocks——\ 
20 Indus. 20 Rails High Low 


N.Y. Times 
40 Bonds 


Friday, June 1 95.36 81.42 85.69 84.30 














Do you want a monthly 
income? 


Dividends on 


Cities ServiceCo. 
6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
are payable monthly 
50c a share 


About $140 will purchase 
2 shares 
which will pay you 
a dollar each month 
in dividends 


Cities Service Company owns 
and operates over 100 subsidiary 
companies in 31! different states. 
In the year ended April 30, 
1923, net earnings of Cities Ser- 
vice Company amounted to over 
$15,500,000. Preferred stock 
dividends were earned 2.63 times 
in this period. 


This stock may be purchased on 
a monthly payment plan. 


Send for Circular P-18 
CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 











Saturday, June 2..... 77.72 
Monday, June 4 77.71 
Tuesday, June 5...... 77.66 
Wednesday, June 6... 77.75 
Thursday, June 7 

Friday, June 8 

Saturday, June 9 j 
Monday, June 11 77.90 
Tuesday, June 12..... 77.82 
Wednesday, June 13.. 77.71 
Thursday, June 14.... 77.61 


95.75 81.59 
96.14 82.15 
96.29 82.41 
97.24 82.71 
97.17 83.01 
96.66 83.31 
97.10 84.92 
97.22 84.51 
95.97 83.71 
95.79 83.75 
95.44 83.46 


84.68 
85.15 
85.41 
85.84 
86.18 
86.26 
86.78 
87.18 
86.92 
86.45 
85.94 


83.93 
84.48 
84.74 
85.02 
84.49 
85.53 
85.79 
86.16 
85.65 
84.81 
85.05 











1945 16178 1919 


1920 1921 


25 RAILROADS 

8 INDUSTRIALS 
4 STREET RAILWAYS 
2 PUBLIC UTILITIES 
1 MUNICIPAL 


*AVERAGE- PRICE « OF «40- BONDS: 


1922 


+U+5+GOVT+ BOND « AVERAGES- 
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JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 
APPEALS FOR NATIONAL 
THINKING ALONG NA- 
TIONAL LINES 
(Continued from page 304) 











more we can take of the production of 
ers. Wages are paid in goods—only 
arently in money; and the more goods 
more wages. Despite this principle, 
economic machinery, chiefly for lack 
applied thought, is so crude that. prac- 
lly we have overproduction and studied 
estriction of production. For example, 
wheat raisers are producing more 
eat today than a lean and hungry world 
an buy, because it has not the means of 
roducing the commodities that may be 
hanged for all the wheat; and out in 
cago bricklayers are holding themselves 
n to 300 bricks instead of a possible 
0) bricks a day, in order that they may 
ake their jobs last longer. 


The Last War? 


In many lines we Americans are pro- 
xing more than the domestic inter- 
inge of commodities can care for. The 
mand for the surplus must be found 
vad, but this surplus must be paid for 
oreign goods—and there we come up 
inst the problem of national self-con- 
ment, which must be considered in a 
ring world. I would like to think so, 
I fear that the last great war of all— 
war to end war—was not fought in 
1-18. If we were sure of universal 
e, commerce could be less restricted 
rotective regulations, would expand— 
with it production would increase. So 
or rather peace, is a problem for 
ness men; and the best hope for ‘the 
nnium is the growing recognition of 
fact. 
1e problem of world markets is para- 
nt. What is to happen when the great 
strial nations have resumed operations 
1 scale commensurate with their po- 
il production? They obviously must 
foreign markets. Where are these 
kets to be found? It may be that I 
bsessed with the hobby of the devel- 
nt of backward nations but I am 
inced that the potential wealth of 
the backward nations, when adequate- 
ly developed, will for a long time to 
come provide the markets for the great 
industrial nations of today. There are 
illimitable natural resources in those coun- 
trics, but they lack the capital and the 
for their development. Think of the 
ense undeveloped natural resources 
their teeming though idle populations 
visualize if you can the enormous 
volime of trade and commerce which 
ld result from the enhanced purchas- 
power and the higher standard of liv- 
of the inhabitants if these regions 
adequately developed. 
here are hosts of material problems 
we cannot solve, because the world 
it yet ready for their solution; but I 
sure that if we could find some way 
ntroducing thinking and planning into 
national household we would discover 
the world is ready for enough im- 
rovement to keep us busy for some time.” 


for JUNE 23, 1923 





Responsibili 


undertakes a serv 
sponsibility. 


declining years in c 


this responsibility, 


stock. They know 
public utility and 


or have purchased s 


dends, it nets over 7%. 


One who counsels how savings shall be invested, 


On the soundness ot his advice, in many cases, 
may depend whether investors will spend their 


Investment counselors the country over, realizing 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


fully one-half of the employees are purchasing 


they work, thus insuring greater efficiency. 
Stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph, which de- 


rives most of its revenue 
in the open market around 124. Since it pays 9% divi- 


cent-and-Safety investment will be sent on request. Write. 


ty 


ice which involves great re- 


omfort or in poverty. 


are willing to recommend 


the Company’s standing as a 
its earnings record, and that 


tock in the company for which 


from the Bell System, can be bought 


Full information on this Seven-per- 


Messenger” 








» 
S 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ie 


D.F. Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 






































| Stocks 
Cotton Sugar 


Coffee Bonds 
Oil Grain 











Orders executed for Cash or Conservative Margin 


PRIVATE WIRES THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH 


FENNER & BEANE 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 

New York Produce Exchange 


NEW YORK: 27 William St. 


Members of 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Exchange 


NEW ORLEANS: 818 Gravier St. 


























6% — 
Amply Secured 





By Bonds on Real Estate 
in the heart of 
New York City 


We are offering to investors 
an unusually secured Invest- 
ment which yields the attrac- 
tive rate of 6%. 


For those who insist upon 
safeguarding their funds 
through the selection only of 
strong securities, we suggest 
an examination of this In- 
vestment. Full description 
will be furnished if you will 
request Circular M54. 





George H. Burr & Co. 
Equitable Building 
New York 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 


Chicago St. Louis San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle Portland, Ore. 























SEASONED 
BONDS 








We specialize in supplying 
financial institutions and in- 
dividual investors with small 
blocks of seasoned bonds 
which offer the greatest de- 
gree of interest return com- 
patible with maximum safety 
of principal. 


Circular M.W. sent on request. 


W Garnesie Ewen 
Investment Securities 


2 WALL ST.—NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 3273-4 














INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER CoO. 


(Continued from page 321) 











machines.” Thanks to the Government’s 
investigations, we are able to state pre- 
cisely what we should otherwise know 
only generally; that Harvester’s costs are 
much lower than that of its competitors. 
The McCormick plant’s costs of harvest- 
ing machines, for instance, in 1918 com- 
pared with five other manufacturers, was 
as follows: 


Mower 

$45.09 
56.03 
48.50 
52.65 
56.56 
65.36 


Manufacturer 
McCormick 


One of its strongest elements is derived 
through the ownership of the Wisconsin 
Steel Company, an organization embrac- 
ing ore mines, vessels, coal mines, coke 
ovens and blast furnaces, as well as steel 
works and rolling mills and whose net in- 
come in 1913-1918, as revised by the Com- 
mission, averaged 56 per cent of the in- 
vested capital. Even allowing for the hos- 
tility of the Federal Trade Commission, 
this link allows ones’ imagination to roam 
as to the various and many activities of 
the Harvester Company which make itself 
sufficient as to everything it needs and an 
example second only to United States 
Steel of the advantages of integration. 


Adjustment and Readjustment 


In the years 1913-1923 average earnings 
per share of common stock have been 
$12.85. The two worst years in the his- 
tory of the company have been passed 
without a serious impairment of its posi- 
tion. The margin of profit (the per cent 
of net to gross sales), has always been 
unusually high in normal years. Finan- 
cial readjustment has been completed. At 
the end of 1922, quick assets, if liquidated 
at 12 cents on the dollar, would meet cur- 
rent obligations. Stated in the more usual 
way, the current asset ratio is more than 
eight to one. 

The method of valuing inventories is 
worth emulation. The basic inventory, 
representing a normal quantity of raw ma- 
terials, work in process and finished prod- 
ucts is valued at 1919 cost. The additional, 
the quantity above normal, is valued at 
cost or market, whichever is lower. 

The discontinuance of stock dividends is 
welcome and the reduction in the dividend 
rate to five per cent, the writer looks upon 
as wise. , 

No increase is anticipated during 1923, 
but the wealth of working capital, which 
exceeds the market valuation of the total 
common and preferred stock, is a well 
from which stockholders should quaff in 
future years. 

With so many industrial corporations 
apparently crying for the return of “nor- 
malcy, by which they evidently mean pre- 
war conditions, it is well to recall that 
International Harvester is one of the few 
so-called “trusts” whose capitalization 
consists of a goodly proportion of water. 
Only a casual glance at 1913 or 1914 quo- 


tations is necessary to prove that alto- 
gether too many corporations, now pay- 
ig liberal dividends, were not in a posi- 
tion to consider dividend disbursements 
before the war. International Harvester, 
with its liberal “normal” income, is dis- 
tinctly anxious for the return of a more 
equitable balance between agriculture and 
manufacture. 

Harvester, then, is a conspicuously 
healthly limb of an equally sound tree. 
From this, however, it need not be in- 
ferred that the stock holds immediate- 
ly attractive speculative possibilities, 
Such outlook seems to be precluded 
by the general uncertainty prevailing 
throughout the market For those, 
however, who are in a position to hold 
regardless of temporary fluctuations 
the stock 20 points below where it sold 
several months ago certainly is among 
the soundest, representing a _ very 
strong company in a basic industry. 





SCHOOL FOR TRADERS 
AND INVESTORS 
(Continued from page 335) 











that it is possible to use the same meth 
in judging the stock market that he em- 
ploys when reckoning the strength of ma- 
terials. The article in question has pri 
ably aroused as great interest on the p: 
of our readers as any which appeared 
the early volumes, and we believe that it 
contains a good many valuable points, 
some of which may be explained by those 
of our readers who are interested in this 
subject and who have had training 
engineers. 

The architect, in describing the ide: 
stated that in evolving this method, 
had made extensive researches coveri 
many years of stock market history a 
had compiled a mass of records coveri 
transactions in leading active stocks. He 
employed the elements of time, volur 
and range, laying particular stress on thie 
volume of shares traded in on the buyi 
and the selling side. He differentiat 
these by considering the transaction 
which were above the previous quotation 
as purchases, and those which were below 
the previous transactions as sales. This 
gave him the element of lifting power 
pressure, which when tabulated and ana- 
lyzed gave him a line on whether the 
greater power was on the up or the down 
side. Thus he treated the market merely 
as a force and claimed that he could cal- 
culate it with as much certainty as a load 
applied to a steel or wooden girder, jo’s 
or beam. Such calculations he regard 
as accurate and reliable. 

His deductions to a certain extent a! 
depended upon the number of shares trad- 
ed in daily; that is, the volume of the par- 
ticular stock or stocks under consideration 
and the whole market. 

He regarded a “bull” day as one 
which the stock or the averages clos 
above the average for the day, also above 
the opening prices; the reverse he con 
sidered a “bear” day. By judging the 
market as a force applied on the axis © 
average, in combination with the force ap- 
plied as a lifting power, he was able to 
judge the result of the tug-of-war for 
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that stock on that day. He also considered 
ihe movement of three previous days, the 
revious week and month, this giving him 
1e element of distance, with the number 
shares giving him the element of 
\olume. 
He regarded the market as something 
hich can be calculated exactly as he KIDDER PEABODY & Co 
nuld calculate the sustaining power of a + Ld 
oden joist. A joist, he says, will safely Established 1865 
ld just so much, and the factor of safety 
hen encroached upon is on the side 
toward danger; when exceeded the joist 
ill break; so will a stock when put under 


corresponding amount of pressure. 0A caREF UL analysis of security hold- 


The graph illustrating his idea is pre- in constitutes : guar 
nted herewith, in the hope that some of gs a worthwhile safe d for 


ir engineer-subscribers may explain the the investor. 
kings of it from a mechanical and 


gineering standpoint. Changes are often advisable either from the 
standpoint of yield or of safety. 








HAVE YOU A LITTLE 

BUDGET IN YOUR We shall be glad to answer inquiries. 
HOME? 

(Continued from page 331) 








taxes on the house it brings the total down 17 WALL ST. 115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
ite a bit. I will explain the tax feature 45 EAST 42D ST. 216 BERKELEY ST. 


rther along in this article. 


Clothes:—This amount is also to be NEW YORK BOSTON 


d for vacations and to pay doctors’ and 
ntists’ bills. All small items of clothes 10 WEYBOSSET STREET, PROVIDENCE 
such as collars, neckties, stockings, etc., 
me out of the miscellaneous account un- 
ess a number of articles are purchased 
one time. 
Insurance:—This is set aside to meet 
miums due semi-annually. I carry life 
insurance of $2,500 and an accident policy 
$7,500 that provides double indemnity 
case of accident on a public carrier. 
Miscellaneous :—This account represents 


ocket cash and is used for carfares, . o 
lunches, clothes as mentioned before, and To Yield 7.53 /o 




















personal expenditures of a small na- Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 


The bookkeeping of my budget is quite E Wi ? El > C 

‘le. "Tam paid by check which I'de- |t Kastern Wisconsin Electric Lo. 

sit to my account. (I endeavor at all 

times to keep my balance over $300 and 7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

n this way I feel and hope I am building 
my credit at the bank for use in future Continuous dividends at the rate of 7% per annum 


mergencies.) In a loose-leaf ledger I it have been paid since incorporation of the company. 
redit the proper proportion of the check 


each account, and draw checks as Earnings are now more than 2!% times annual divi- 

ded. All the household bills for milk, dend requirements. 

ceries, light, etc., I pay by check and 

arge to the account of board. From Electric light and power and gas business contribute 
savings I make a monthly deposit in a 75% of net earnings. 

operative, or as sometimes called, a 
Building and Loan, bank. The balance I An abundant supply of hydro-electric energy is now 

accumulate until I have enough to buy available through inter-connection of these proper- 

few shares of some good stock or a ties with the hydro-electric power plant of the Wis- 
$100 bond. In this way I have acquired | consin River Power Company. 

er $2,000 par value in good stocks and - 
honds since 1920. The stocks now show Descriptive circular on request for MW-69 

» a good profit and I shall soon sell and 
wait for another opportunity to buy 


heaply again. iT - 
The tax feature I mentioned has nothing Paine, Wirchher & Company 


do with my budget but may prove of naieaiad 

te , ; ; NEW YORK 

terest to those who have difficulty in a... naw ween err m 
paying their taxes when due. We had Shitiieeane enpiiiiiian dadieaiiie 


this difficulty until we hit on the plan of 1 ALBANY SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL 


oe . * j HARTFORD PROVIDENCE DULUTH 
positing 1/12 of the taxes in a savings 0008. WAUIRE paraciT Gnane RAPES 


ink every month. As this bank pays in- 
rest from the first of every month we Members New York, Boston, Chicago, and other leading Stock 


now -receive a little interest where before sameags 
e had to pay it out on overdue taxes. 


r JUNE 23, 1923 
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We recently prepared a circular 
giving 
Typical Lists of 
Diversified 
Investments 


including 


Government 
Municipal 
Corporation 


Bonds 


and 


Preferred Stocks 


A copy will be sent upon request 


L.F ROTHSCHILD & CO. 


MEMBERS N.Y. STOCK EXCHANGE 


120 Broadway, New York 




















WHAT YOU WANT 
TO KNOW 


about 


American Can 


Cosden Oil 


is contained in a spe- 
cial circular gratis on 
request. 


Accounts of 50 shares 
and up carried on a con- 
servative margin. 


| SuTRO & KIMBLEY 
Members New York Stock Eachange 
Sixty-six Broadway 
New York 




















UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
POWER COMPANIES 


Adirondack Power & Light Ist & Ref. 5s, 1950......... eccecceccce 
Adirondack Electric Power Ist 5s, 1962 

Alabama Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946 

Appalachian Power Co. Ist 5s, 

Appalachian Power Co. 7s, 19386 (Non-Callable) 

Ashville Power & Light 5s, 1942 

Carolina Power & Light Ist 5s, 1938 

Central Maine Power Ist & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Ser. A, 1941..... 

Colorado Power Co. Ist 5s, 1953 * 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) Ist 5s, 1936........000--eeeeeee a0 Wee 
Electrical Development of Ontario 5s, 1933......+.+++ ee 
Great Northern Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935 

Great Western Power Co. 5s. 1946 — = 
Hydraulic Power Ist & Imp. 5s, 1951....... Subesecoscesscooceeces A. 
Indiana Power Co. 7%s, 1941 eee on Wwe 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947.......... ecccecececeescocces sccecccees B.. 
Laurentide Power Co. Ist 5s, 1946 +. 
Madison River Power Co. Ist 5s, 1935 

Mississippi River Power Ist 5s, 1951 oe 
Nebraska Power Corp. Ist Gs, 1949.......0.0-.-seeeees cccccccece B.. 
Niagara Falls Power Ist & Cons. Mtge. 6s, 1950...... sees = 
Penn.-Ohio Power & Light 8% Notes, 1930...... e6eceeeees eecececee oe 
Puget Sound Power Co. Ist 5s, 1933 

Salmon River Power Ist 5s, 1952 oe 
Shawinigan Water & Power Ist 5s, 1934. ..........0--ee00% eocecee Bes 
Southern Sierra Power Co. Ist 6s, 1936 

Wisconsin Edison Co. 6s, 1924....... cccccccccce 


GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 


Bronx Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1960 at 
Burlington Gas & Light Ist 6s, 1955.......ccccccsccsessccccecess B.. 
Buffalo General Electric Ist 5s, 1939. .......ceeeeeeees 

Cleveland Elec. Ill. Co. 5s, 1939 

Cons. Cities Light, Power & Traction Ist 5s, 1962 

Dallas Power & Light 6s, 1949 

Denver Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1949 

Evansville Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1932.. re 
Houston Light & Power Ist 5s, 1981... .ccccccccccsccccces —_ i 
Indianapolis Gas Co. Ist 6s, 1952........ eecccece 

Nevada-California Electric Ist 6s, 1946... -_ 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist & Ref. 734s, 1941...........ccceee B.. 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1929..... 

Portland Gas & Coke Ist 5s, 1940 

Rochester Gas & Electric 7s, Series B, 1946 “ 
San Diego Cons. Gas & Electric Ist Mtge. 5s, 1939.......... eeecece = 
Syracuse Gas Co. Ist 5s, 1946 

Tri-City Railway & Light 5s, 1930 

Twin State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953............. 

United Light & Railway 6s, 19382........... oe 


TRACTION COMPANIES 


Columbus Street Railway Ist 5s, 1932 

Detroit United Railway Ist Coll. 8s, 1941 * 
Galveston-Houston Electric Railway Ist 5s, 1954........ 6020060000 * 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951 

Knoxville Railway & Light 5s, 1946 

Minn. Street Ry. & St. Paul City Ry., Jnt. 5s, 1928 

Memphis Street Railway 5s, 1945 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light 6s, 1926 

Nashville Railway & Light 5s, 1953 

Schenectady Railway Co. Ist 5s, 1946.... = 
Topeka Railway & Light Ref. 6s, 1958.............cccccccccccecs ies 


HOLDING COMPANIES 


American Lt. & Trac. 6s, 1925 (Without Warrants) -- 101% 
American Gas & Electric 6s, 2014 = 95 
American Power & Light 6s, Series A, 2016 . 931 
Federal Light & Traction Ist 5s, 1942 os : 83 
G-neral Gas & Electric s. f. 7s, 1952 : 100 
General Gas & Electric Ist 5s, 1925 ’ 99 
Middle West Utilities 8s, 1940 oe 105 
Standard Gas & Electric 72s, 1941 d 104 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


Bell. Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5s, 1925 a 981% 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. (Va.) Ist 5s, 1943 : 9514 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co. of Spokane Ist 5s, 1936 oa 93% 
Western Tel. & Tel. Collateral Trust 5s, 1932 ee 97% 


5.85 
5.55 
5.30 
5.30 
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UTILITY BONDS STEADY BUT 
DULL 


Trading in Unlisted Issues Light, But 
Scarcity of Bonds at Current 
Levels Is Indicated 


ITH trading in unlisted issues of 
W public utility corporations of small 
proportions, the outstanding fea- 
of the market is the indication that 
the current quotations there are few 
offerings of bonds of any size. In 
er words, it appears that good issues 
scarce at this time and this is shown 
the fact that when an offer of any size 
es into the market, there is a quick 
ance in price. This has been demon- 
ited several times during the past few 
ks. 
Prices Are Firmer 


‘rices of utility bonds are now firmer 
| they have been for some time despite 
eral uncertainty in markets for securi- 
of other classes of corporations. Tak- 
a representative list of unlisted bonds, 
indicated that prices today are prac- 
lly off less than a point on average 
where they were a year ago. The 
e could not be said of the rail and in- 
trial bond issues which have shown 
iter declines. Prices today compared 
1 a month ago show moderate ad- 
‘es among the unlisted public utility 
Cs. 
lore concrete evidence in the shape of 
ings statements is forthcoming to in- 
te that utilities this year are assured 
good earnings and this is demonstrated 
the favorable dividend payments being 
le. Philadelphia Co. has just advanced 
rate on the common, while Laclede 
Light Co. of St. Louis has declared 
xtra of $3.50 on the common. People’s 
Light and American Light & Traction 
are expected to raise their payments. 
ile increased dividend payments theo- 
tically decrease the equity behind bond 
es, it is nevertheless bullish as indi- 
ng a spirit of confidence on the part 
operators in the properties. 


Schenectady Railway 5s 


chenectady Railway Co. issues continue 
ve depressed on account of the strike 
ch has been affecting operations. At 
current selling price of 70 and even 
int or two less, the first 5% bonds of 
) show a straight yield on the invest- 
t of better than 7%, while, if a!low- 

is made for payment at maturity, a 
d of better than 7.6%. is shown. As a 
ulative investment, they should be at- 
tive at the present price as the traction 
ation is showing improvement. The 
t 5% bonds brought out in 1916 at 101 
stitute a first lien on the properties. 
idends on the stock were being paid 
larly up to 1918 and prior to the ad- 
t of high operating costs, the company 
ved a good investment rating. That 
an resume its position in future years 
ms likely as it is well managed and 
Delaware & Hudson and New York 
itral as its principal stockholders. 
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"Tom, Dick and Harry” 


Calling attention to a too general lack 
of appreciation of Relative Values in 
Cost Accounting. 


Tom, Dick and Harry are never permitted to 
make requisitions on bank accounts. Yet, too 
often, are they allowed to requisition stores, or, 
at times, just to take and use materials as they 
see fit. 


The one or two percent cash discount on mate- 
rials purchased is never lost sight of. Equal 
concern is seldom given to the fact that a phy- 
sical count of the inventory shows a shrinkage 
of one to three percent. 


In nine cases out of ten the inventory is the 
largest of all the current assets. The value of 
materials on hand is usually much greater than 
the cash in bank. Yet many concerns estimate 
their profits on a Cost System which permits of 
a shrinkage factor in inventory. 


Accurate and persistent control of inventory 
on hand and unfilled commitments, is the safe- 
guard against shrinkage or loss. It is just as 
important as accurate and persistent control of 
the bank account. It is simply a matter of 
recognizing relative values—adopting a Cost 
System which is based on relative values. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW OFPRLEAN®S 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE sT. Lours DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNATI BALTIMORE 

MILWAUKEE 











M. C. BOUVIER & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Investment Suggestions 


Market Letter on Request 


20 Broad Street, 
New York 
































Brazil 


Tus country of enor- 
mous natural resources, 
and its securities are de- 
scribed in our latest cir- 
cular which will be sent 
on request. 


TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New York Stock 
Exchange 
Founded 1873 


25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

















SHONNARD & CO. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway, New York 


We announce the removal 


of our uptown office from 


205 West 72nd Street 


Harriss Colonnade Building 
255 West 57th Street 
New York 


9007 


Telephone Circle {9008 


June 18, 1923 








IMPORTANT ISSUES 
Quotations as of Recent Date* 


American Arch (8P) —... 
American Book Co. — 90 
American Type Founders (6). 76 — 78 

Pfd. —100 
American Thread pfd 3U%—4A% 
Atlas Portland Cement (4).... 68 — 72 
Babcock & Wilcox (7) —110 
Borden Co. —119 

P fd. —105 
Bucyrus, pfd. —109 
Celluloid Co. (6) — 93 
oe a ee ee 138 —141 

Pid. —109 
Congoleum Co., Ist pfd. (7P). 99%—101 
Congoleum, com. (8) —230 
Crocker Wheeler (2)......... 45 — 55 

P fd. — 9 
Curtiss Aero & M 7z—-8Y 

a Serre errs 
Jos. Dixon Crucible (8) —143 
Gillette Safety Razor (12P)..¢275 —285 
Ingersoll Rand (8)........... 125 —130 


New Jersey Zinc (8P) —1e) 
Niles-Bement-Pond —43 
Pfd. — % 
Phelps-Dodge Corp’n (4) —180 
Poole Engineering (Maryland) : 
Class A w. i 
Class B w. i 
Royal Baking Powder (8) 
Pfd. 
Safety Car H. & L. (6) 
Savannah Sugar 
Pfd. 
Singer Mfg. Co. (7) 
Superheater Co. 
Thompson Starrett (4) 
Victor Talking Mach. (8) 
Ward Baking Co. (8) 
Yale & Towne (4) 
*Dividend rates in dollars per 
designated in parentheses. 
tListed on N. Y. Curb Exchange. 
P—Plus Extras. 





TOCKS in the Over-the-Counter mar- 
ket continued dull but firm during the 
fortnight just ended. Unbelievable as 

it may seem to those who have been watch- 
ing price-movements in other markets, 
nearly the only price-changes of im- 
portance in our Over-the-Counter group 
were upwards, and in two cases these up- 
ward changes were quite substantial. 


Superheater a Feature 


Shares in The Superheater Company 
were particularly strong, advancing from 
the bid price of $102 per share quoted two 
weeks ago to sales at above $112. Strength 
in this stock need be no surprise to those 
who examined the company’s affairs as 
they were outlined in this Department in 
the last issue. Among other things, the 


liquidity of the company’s financial posi- 
tion was emphasized, “as evidenced by the 
last balance sheet, which shows Current 
Assets of 3.7 millions, Investments (at 
cost) of 4.9 millions, and Other Assets 
of 2.5 millions, against Current Liabilities 
of 1.6 millions, Book Balance from Re- 
valuation of patents of 2 millions, Capital 
Stock (one class, no par value, 125,000 
shares authorized and 124,375 shares 
issued) carried at 2.4 millions and a P. & 
L. Surplus of 5 millions.” 

As the complete balance sheet showing 
of the company was not brought out in 
our previous review, a condensed form of 
the statement as of December 31, last, 1s 
offered for inspection in this issue. 

Superheater, at the present time, is on 
a “$6-and-extras” dividend basis in the 








THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 
Condensed Balance Sheet, as of December 31, 1922 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Current Assets: 
Cash $633 
Accounts and Notes Receivable.. 2,068 
Due by Affiliated Companies 132 
Accrued Income 109 
Inventories 757 

Investments (At Cost) 

Unpaid Balance, Subscriptions to 
Capital Stock 

Fixed Assets, Less Depreciation and 
Amortization 

Deferred Charges, etc 

Treasury Stock 


$11,164 


Current Liabilities : 
Accounts Payable and Accruals.. 
Dividends Payable 
Reserves for Taxes, 
cies, etc. 
Book Balance 
of Patents) 
Capital Stock 


Contingen- 


(From Revaluation 


Profit and Loss Account 
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sense that those in closest touch with the 
company’s affairs are convinced that 
ither special additional cash payments will 
be made on the stock this year or else that 
ts capital stock will be increased by a 
tock dividend. The remarkable strength 
-xhibited by the stock in recent sessions 
-ertainly reflects no lack of confidence. 


American Arch Company 


Stock of the American Arch Co. was 
idded to our quotation table beginning 
vith the last issue and immediately made 
tself conspicuous by what has _ since 
smounted to a 20-point advance. That is 
o say, where the issue was 130 bid, 
iffered at 150, two weeks ago, the present 
vid price is 150, and offerings have largely 
disappeared from the market. 

American Arch, like The Superheater 
‘o., is one of the numerous railroad equip- 
nent corporations which are sharing in 
the activity existing in the rail equipment 
world. It was incorporated back in 1914 
yut of what had originally been the Ameri- 
an Locomotive Equipment Co. of Chi- 
ago, as a seller and distributor of arch 
rick used in locomotive fire-boxes. The 
ompany is understood to handle practi- 
cally the entire output of this commodity 
ised in this country. 

American Arch Company’s capitaliza- 
tion consists of $750,000 of 6% debenture 
vonds, due 1935, and an authorized $5,000,- 
00 of $100 stock, of which $3,337,300 is 
vutstanding. The company does not make 
ts earnings public, but an idea of its 
‘apacities in this direction may be gleaned 
rom its dividend record, as traced in the 
ollowing: 1911, 444%; 1912, 6%; 1913, 
3% ; 1914, 11%%; 1915, 10%; 1916, 17%; 
917, 8%; 1918, 6%; 1919, 7%. Record 
f subsequent dividends is not immediately 
ivailable, but would compare favorably 
vith the foregoing. On December 1, 1915, 
in extra dividend of 75% was paid in the 

rm of the 6% debentures which now 
ompose the corporation’s only funded 
lebt. 

That stockholders may be in line for a 
pecial distribution in the immediate future 

suggested by the calling of a special 
neeting for June 20th, at which time a 
plan will be submitted to holders calling 
for an amendment of the certificate of in- 
orporation providing for a change in the 
umber of shares of capital stock from 
50,000 of $100 par to 150,000 of no par 


value. 








IN SEARCH OF A SUITABLE 
INVESTMENT? 


If you are, perhaps the Over-the-Counter 
Department can help you find what you 
want. A glance at the table of quotations 
appearing at the head of the Over-the- 
Counter Department will give you an idea 
of the wide field of choice offered among 
many of the best-known, oldest and most 
successful corporations of this country. A 
letter to the Over-the-Counter Department, 
describing your wants, will bring an early 
and complete reply. 
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PAR COLLECTION DIS- 
CUSSED BY SUPREME 
COURT 
(Continued from page 344) 








through the reserve banks, to maintain 
par collections. As for the bad effect 
alleged to be produced thereby on country 
banks, the court finds that “country banks 
are not entitled to protection against le- 
gitimate competition.” So the reserve 
banks, using proper methods, but only 
then, are authorized to continue collecting 
checks at par among their own members 
and are authorized to endeavor to collect 
them at par outside of the system when- 
ever outside banks are willing to permit 
such collection, or are unable to prevent 
it by legal means. 


Par Collection Limited 


The Court is clear, however, in its state- 
ment that there is no duty imposed upon 
the Board or the Reserve System for the 
establshiment of a universal system of 
par collection and clearance of checks. 
The Board can do as it pleases within the 
system, subject of course to the necessity 
of collaborating or cooperating with re- 
serve banks. 





HOUSTON OIL 
(Continued from page 339) 





land under the organization's control, are 
about the most tangible form of en- 
couragement Houston shareholders have 
just now. The company has outstanding 
$8,947,600 of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, on which has been disbursed in divi- 
dends an average amounting to the divi- 
dend requirement since 1913; in common 
stock, of par value $100, it has outstanding 
$24,968,600, which has never received any 
dividends. 

In 1921, Houston earned about 92 cents 
per share on its common from its oil 
operations, and in 1922 it earned $2.75 per 
share. In view of the increased return se- 
cured in 1922, hopes of further improve- 
ment in the current year developed, but 
the reactionary trend in crude oil prices 
since 1923 opened have more or less 
dashed these and, as Houston's oil opera- 
tions are solely on the producing side, 
there seems little enough reason for en- 
thusiasm over the company’s immediate 
future. 

Houston Oil common is probably one 
of the most erratic stocks on the New 
York exchange. In 1920, for example, 
after a long period of apathy, it suddenly 
sprang to life and soared from $55 per 
share to $116 per share; and in the years 
since its price range has been unusually 
wide. The reasons behind these fluctua- 
tions have seldom made themselves ap- 
parent—in fact, the present price of $62 
per share for a non-dividend paying, and 
highly speculative oil security is itself 
pretty hard to explain—but those who 
have followed the issue have satisfied 
themselves that it is a better medium for 
any “insiders” that may exist than for in- 
dividual investors or speculators. 





Established 1856 


H. HENTZ & CO. 


Commission Merchants and Brokers 


N, Y. Cotton Exchange Bldg., N. Y. 
55 Congress St., Boston 





Orders executed for future de- 
livery on the following Exchanges 
of which we are members: 


COTTON 


On the New York and Liver- 
pool Cotton Exchanges 


COFFEE & SUGAR 
On the New York Coffee and 


Sugar Exchanges, Inc. 


COTTON SEED OIL 


On the New York Produce 
Exchange 


GRAINS & PROVISIONS 
On the Chicago Board of Trade 


STOCKS & BONDS 
On the N. Y. Stock Exchange 
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and for Profit 


Investment 
Securities 





Write for particulars mentioning 
The Magazine of Wall Street 
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Securities 























Now Available 


An Investment 
Record Book 


In this book every provi- 
sion has been made to rec- 
ord the data essential both 
for your own information 
and for your income tax 
return. 


Security, date purchased, 
amount, maturity, cost, tax 
provision, income, date sold, 
price, profit er loss. 


All of the above are covered 
by this handy volume pre- 
pared especially for the in- 
vestor who appreciates the 
value of an up-to-date and 
practical method of keep- 
ing his investment account. 


We shall be glad to fur- 
nish a complimentary copy 
upon request for Book F 


Floyd-Jones, Vivian & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
14 Wall Street, New York City 





























8% 


A Well Secured 
Debenture Bond 
Yielding 87% 


ture surplus earnings. 


offering unusual opportuni- 
ties for participation in fu- 





Security estimated at three 
million dollars in excess of 
total amount of Mortgage 
Bonds and Debentures out- 
standing. Company under 
widely known and able man- 
agement. 


Full description sent without 
obligation on request for cir- 
cular W-2. 
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THROCKMORTON & Co. 


Investments 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Rector 1060 








Municipal Bonds 








Buffalo, N. Y 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Los Angeles, Calif 
Newark, N. J 

St. Louis County, Minn 
Missouri 

Fairfax County, Va 
Hudson County, N. J 
Fort Worth, Texas 
Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, Va 
Cincinnati, Ohio. . 
Knoxville, Tenn. . 
Kansas City, Kan 
Detroit, Mich 
West Virginia 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Hudson County, N. J 
Illinois 

Illinois 

Detroit, Mich 
Detroit, Mich 
Oregon 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Olean, N 
Baltimore, Md 
California 
Tennessee 
Tennessee 

Akron, 

San Francisco 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Elizabeth, N. J 
Mississippi 


Toledo, 


West Hoboken, N. J 
Jersey Ci 

Los Ang 

San Francisco 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Kansas City, Mo 


z 


San Francisco 

Oklahoma City, Schl Dist... 
New York Ci 

New York City 
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N—Legal for Savings Banks in New York State. 


HIGHER GRADE MUNICIPALS 


Rate Approximate 
Interest Maturity ield 
May 1925 4.20 
> 4.35 
4.50 


oo 
no 
oa 


ouvaooooo 


Sept. 30, 1924 
August 1931 
Sept. 1944 
Apr. 1942-46 
Sept 1933-38 
1942-49 


SYeesererazeave 


eleleelelatal lala al alelolal, 
ovoo 


June 1933-35 
Jan. 1933-47 
April 1939 
uly 1932 
ay 1928 
April 1956 


July 1942 
Jan. 1962 
Jan. 1942 
Feb. 1944-50 
May 1924 
Feb. 1925 
Feb. 1929 
June 1926 


July 1942 
1934 


3 
July 1943 
July 1955 
May 1935-45 
March 1963 
Sept. 1960 

















DOME MINES CO., LTD. 
(Continued from page 341) 











peaceful settlement of current labor diffi- 
culties through wage increase. 

It will be noted that this estimate is far 
above anything that the company has been 
able to show on the common in the last 
ten years, or in fact since its incorpora- 
tion in 1910, and is here presented merely 
as a maximum. 

It is clear from the above, however, that 
there is at least a possibility of the com- 
pany earning its $4 recent dividend, if 
everything, labor, power, grade of ore, 
operating costs, goes its way. 

As a liquidating proposition, however, 
the company makes a much less favorable 
impression. Based on its balance sheet of 
Dec. 31, 1922, each share of stock, now 
selling at 34, has a net asset value of 
$11.02. While this indicates the possi- 
bility of the company’s eventually repaying 
its stockholders at par of $10, this is but 
slight consolation for the present pur- 
chaser, who must pay not $10 but $39 
per share. 

The valuation put upon the company’s 
property has steadily increased from 4 
millions early in 1916 to 5.5 millions in 


March 31 of this year. From this is t 
be deducted the reserve for depreciatior 
and depletion, which at the latter date 
totalled 3.2 millions. 

Current assets at the same_ time 
amounted to 3.8 millions, almost six times 
the $644,500 of current liabilities. While 
cash amounts to only $220,000, there ar« 
among the liquid assets 1 million of 
marketable bonds, 1 million in call loans, 
and a dividend assurance fund of 1 mil- 
lion, carried as an asset without further 
description, although it might better have 
been set down among the liabilities and 
balanced by whatever cash, call loans, or 
other liquid assets it represented. Net 
working capital, which might conceivably 
be called upon for further capital distribu- 
t‘ons, thus amounts to 3.2 millions, or some 
$7 a share. 

The financial position of the company is 
thus seen to be good, and its earning power 
fair, barring certain hindrances which 
have come up in the past. The liquidating 
value of the property appears to be too 
low to justify current quotations, how- 
ever. As the yield on the _ recently- 
declared dividend rate of $4 annually is 
over 10%, it is evident that the increase 
had not been fully discounted. In spite 
of this, however, the stock seems to 
be too uncertain and speculative an 
affair to attract the average investor. 
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NEW INDUSTRIES ESTAB- 
LISHED ON PERMANENT } 
BASIS ' 

(Continued from page 314) | 





not inclined to regard aviation sertorsly. 

During the war, airplanes, at firss used 
only for reconnaissance, were engaged in 
fighting and bombing operations by 1915, 
when the first 1,000-pound weight was re- 
leased by a plane in motion. Specializa- 
tion increased rapidly, and types were 
developed such as the scout plane, the 
fighting plane, the camera plane, the sea- 
plane, the bombing plane, and so on. 

In general, the result of the war was 
a huge increase in manufacturing facili- 
ties, the development of large-scale mass 
production methods, the training of 4 
large corps of skilful pilots, the develop- 
ment of the early aviators’ dream of a 
light but powerful aviation engine, the 
waking of Government attention to the 
need of a well-developed air fleet, and the 
rousing of public interest and confidence 
in the future of aviation. 

Developments since the war have been 
concerned mostly with the readjustment 
from war to peace conditions. This in- 
volved the absorption of unused large 
juantities of aeronautic equipment, the 
straightening-out of the shaky financial 
affairs of several of the producing com- 
panies, and the attempts to develop com- 
nercial aviation. The latter has been but 
lightly successful in this country, either 
n freight or in passenger transportation, 
vhile in Europe there are dozens of well- 
stablished lines running from London to 
Paris, from Paris to Prague and Warsaw, 
rom Berlin to Moscow, and covering 
ntra-national routes also. The best that 
as been done in this country has been the 
stablishment of regular mail services 
vering several important cities, although 
iagnificent plans for airways, air signals, 
erodromes, etc., are under way. 

The chief securities representing this in- 
ustry available to the public are Wright 
\eroplane and the Curtiss Aeroplane and 
Motor Corp., the former listed, the latter 
raded in on the Curb. The former is on 
a sound dividend-paying basis, show- 
ing a steady margin of earnings above 
disbursements, while the latter has not 
passed beyond the stage of an interest- 
ing non-dividend-paying speculation. 


RADIO 


The progress of this invention has dif- 
ered widely from that of those previously 
lescribed, and indeed from that of most 
nventions. In the case of wireless, a 
mg theoretical maturation, including the 
hysico-mathematical researches of Clerk- 
\laxwell, the discovery of the waves gen- 
rated by a spark-gap by Hertz, and the 
poch-making discoveries of Marconi on 
he transmission of these waves led up to 
long period during which much experi- 
entation and research was being done, 
ut actual results were small. They were 
ufficient, however, to allow of the forma- 
ion of a number of commercial com- 
anies interested in developing ship-to-ship 
nd transoceanic transmission. 

For years, however, the interest of the 
ublic in wireless was limited to the class 
f “wireless bugs,” amateurs who devoted 
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U. S. Municipal Bonds 


Income Tax Free 


Yielding 4.25% to 5.50% 


Canadian Municipal Bonds 


Government, Provincial, and City Obligations 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold in New York 


Yielding 5.25% to 6.00% 


We shall be glad to make specific offerings 


of any of the above issues on request. 
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Your 
Credit Position 


F you are a manufacturer, a wholesaler or a 

retailer, you are confronted with the problem 
of properly financing your business. It is essen- 
tial that you have available a constant source of 
adequate working capital. 


Whether your business is worth $100,000 or 
$10,000,000, it is important that you build and 
improve your credit position with banks and 
investors. 


We are in a position to render to business men 
and corporations an efficient and willing service 
in the matter of temporary or permanent 
financing. 


You may consult our officers regarding financial 
affairs without putting’ yourself under any ob- 
ligation whatsoever. 


Metropolitan Finance 
CORPORATION 
9 East 40th Street $2 $3 New York 



































TimeTested 
First Mortgage 
Bonds 


(Underlying Issues) 


To yield 
5% to 8% 


Complete information 
upon request 


F.J.LISMAN & CO. 


Established 1890 
20 Exchange Place 


New York 
Tel. Bowling Green 6740 


Philadelphia 

















Before investing 
read this Survey 
of the South. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Dealers in Southern Municipal 
and Mortgage Bonds 


710 Union St., Nashville, Tenn. 


Please send me a complimentary copy of 


“The South’s Answer” 


describing the natural resources of 
the South in agricultural and in- 
dustrial raw materials, the steady 
growth of prosperous Southern 
Cities, and the definitely superior 
features of safety of Caldwell 7% 
First Mortgage Bonds. 
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considerable money and time to working 
ut the technical problem involved purely 
as a hobby. They adopted each new im- 
provement as it was made, perfected its 
application, and formed the nucleus of the 
vast radio audiences, now estimated in the 
United States alone at over one million 
receiving sets. 

Among these technical ‘improvements 
were the invention of the thermionic valve 
by Fleming, the Lee de Forest vacuum 
tube or “audion” to replace the old- 
fashioned crystal detector, and other con- 
tributions of the greatest importance for 
the wide popular development of the in- 
dustry by Alexanderson, Gen. Squier, 
Armstrong, and a host of others. 

The beginning of radio broadcasting, or 
the transmission of programs of music, 
news, lectures, etc., by wireless telephony, 
were made in November, 1920, when the 
Westinghouse Company, which had taken 
an active interest in wireless from the 
start, broadcasted the election of Presi- 
dent Harding from its Pittsburg station. 
This aroused such wide-spread interest 
that amateurs everywhere began to install 
receiving sets, commercial companies in- 
terested in electricity put up broadcasting 
stations to accommodate them, and the 
number of both spread rapidly. The 
United States leads in this field, with 
England second, while other countries are 
showing increasing interest. 

In its development radio has accumu- 
lated many uses beyond those of amuse- 
ment and mild instruction which have 
helped its popularization. It is a serious 
competitor of the cable for transoceanic 
transmission, it gives valuable weather re- 
ports and market prices to business men, 
farmers, etc., it is indispensable in main- 
taining communication among ships and 
with the shore, and it has been taken up 
for political, religious and similar pur- 
poses. In all these ways it has developed 
so rapidly that it would be useless to at- 
tempt an historical survey. 

Its main representative among public 
securities is the Radio Corporation of 
America, founded by the General Electric 
Co., Westinghouse, the American Tel. & 
Tel. Co., and other large concerns, to 
amalgamate their interests in radio trans- 
mission and the sale of radio equipment. 
This company is still in the highly 
speculative stage, although the parent 
companies are undoubtedly benefiting 
by its activities as stockholders and as 
suppliers. 





A TRUE PICTURE OF THE 
R. R. SITUATION TODAY 
(Continued from page 352) 








This country has enjoyed a remarkable 
business revival in the past year and a- 
half. Economists may differ as to the 
present industrial outlook, but one thing 
is certain, and that is there can be no 
sound and lasting period of prosperity un- 
less the railroads are permitted to prosper. 
Every effort is being made by railroad 
officials to place the carriers on the highest 
plane of efficiency ever reached, to give 
shippers prompt and adequate transporta- 
tion service, to purchase sufficient equip- 
ment to handle the probable peak demand 


of the Fall, and enlarge terminals so as 
to facilitate the loading and unloading of 
freight. With this object in mind, the 
railroads jJhave authorized an expenditure 
of approximately $1,100,000,000 for the 
year 1923. The railroads have shown and 
are showing their good faith; they have 
just about succeeded in bringing their 
property back to pre-war standards and 
operations and are just beginning to show 
an adequate return on invested capital. This 
is the time to help the carriers “come 
through,” and not a time when policies of 
obstruction should be encouraged. Give 
the railroads a fighting chance. Shippers 
and the traveling public can best serve 
their interests by serving our transporta- 
tion system with less prejudice and more 
cooperation. The railroads are the ar- 
teries of the country, through which the 
blood of life flows. 

This article has traced, briefly, the his- 
tory of railroading in the United States, 
from the time when railroads first opened 
up the wilderness to the present day, when 
their lines weave in and out over the 
entire length and breadth of the land. 

It remains only to cover one more 
phase of the subject, ie., the purely prac- 
tical one, of analyzing the position of rail- 
road stocks in the investment world at 
the present time, and their possibilities 
from the investment point of view. 

Those who were active investors twenty 
years ago will remember that, at that 
time, no single type of investinent was 
considered to be on a higher plane, all 
things considered, than railroad stocks or 
bonds. It seemed as though the rights of 
way owned and operated by the roads, 
their strong hold on the country’s busi- 
ness and industry would assure prosperity 
for them as long as business went on, and 
would keep their securities in the first 
rank of the investment world. As the 
writer has pointed out above, however, 
railroading has gone through years of re- 
adjustment, of one sort and another, which 
has brought changes of all kinds. No- 
where has the change been more apparent 
than in the status of railroad securities 
from the investment point of view. 

The man who buys railroad securities 
today realizes that he must exercise the 
same care and discrimination that he uses 
in any other investment field. Confidence 
in the field, purely as a field, has largely 
disappeared. Today it is a case of “choose 
carefully, or regret choosing at all.” 

A practical aid to the intending buyer, 
or present-day holder of railroad securi- 
ties, will be found in the page table 
presented herewith, under the caption 
“THE RAILROAD SITUATION AT 
A GLANCE.” A few words of explana- 
tion will help to clarify the points brought 
out in this table. 

Note, first, that the three groups char- 
acterized in the table as occupying an 
“EXCELLENT” position at the present 
time are the Southern, Eastern and Soft 
Coal roads. The roads operating in each 
of these groups are itemized. 

It may be said, then, that for the in- 
tending buyer of railroad securities, no 
better mediums would seem to be avail- 
able for surplus funds when the general 
market strengthens than those offered 
under these three groups. 

The Southern roads have prospered be- 
cause of the industrial growth of the 
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South and the increasing prosperity result- 
ing from high cotton prices. Volume of 
traffic has exceeded all previous records, 
and the sound policy of building up south- 
ern properties out of previous years’ earn- 
ings is now bearing fruit in the form of 
record earnings. Atlantic Coast Line and 
Louisville & Nashville are seasoned divi- 
dend payers, and represent the best in rail- 
road investment. Both roads appear to 
be in a position to justify higher disburse- 
ments. Southern Railway, on the other 
hand, ranks foremost among the “comers.” 
This property has been steadily built up 
for the past twenty years, and, today, its 
roadbed and equipment are in excellent 
condition; its financial position, too, is 
very strong. The time is not far distant, 
indeed, when stockholders of this latter 
road will be rewarded for their patience 
and for their faith in the property. 

The same factors of business activity 
and prosperity, contributing to the strength 
of the Southern roads, are to be found in 
the Eastern railroad situation. New York 
Central, for example, has just increased 
the dividend from 5 to 7%. 

The Soft Coal roads have experienced 
exceptionally trying times since Federal 
Operation. First, in the disruption of 
normal channels of trade, when the Gov- 
ernment commandeered whole shipments 
aS a war emergency; secondly, in the pro- 
tracted coal and shopmen’s strikes. Had 
it not been for these strikes last year, this 
group of carriers would have enjoyed un- 


usual prosperity. Since the settlement of . 


the strike, however, the shortage of sup- 
plies resulting from it has, in itself, ac- 
celerated subsequent demand for the 
product, with the result that coal traffic 
has been abnormally heavy ever since. 

The recovery in earnings of those roads 
operating through the unionized coal 
district has been nothing short of phe- 
nomenal, and with indications of a con- 
tinuance of the present heavy volume of 
traffic there is every reason to believe that 
this year’s earnings will establish a new 
high record. Baltimore & Ohio, particu- 
larly, is rapidly recovering its old-time 
prestige. Large sums have been placed 
back in property and equipment in recent 
vears, and the outlook for a resumption of 
payments on the common stock is very 
good. 

While the three groups specified above 
seem to be in a particularly strong position 
at the present time, it must’ not be sup- 
posed that they compose the only promis- 
ing opportunities for railroad investment 
today. There are of course opportunities 
elsewhere in the railroad field, and these 
opportunities, when searched for, are to 
be found. (Jt ts to be noted, however, 
that investment even in the more promis- 
ng railroad issues should be discouraged 
it this time until general market condi- 
ions improve. Later on will be a better 
time for purchase of these promising se- 
urities. ) 

It is not the province of this article, 
however, to supply extended analysis of 
individual roads—a work which is covered, 
instead, in the regular railroad department 
of THe Macazrne or WALL STREET. 
What the writer has attempted to produce 
here has been a broad picture of the rail- 
road situation as a whole, and he hopes 
that his efforts in this direction have been 
at least partially successful. 
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Railroad Stocks 


We believe that the railroads of the country will show a 
succession of brilliant statements for months to come. Re- 
gardless of the action of industrial stocks, we believe that 
the railroad situation warrants a big revival of interest in 
railroad stocks on the constructive side. We would take 
the present opportunity to switch from unpromising in- 
dustrial stocks into railroad stocks. 


Among the investment Rails we favor 


Atlantic Coast Line 
Atchison 
Illinois Central 


Reading 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
N. Y. Central 


Pere Marquette 
Among the now dividend-paying Rails we favor 
Southern Railway Erie First Preferred 
Baltimore & Ohio Erie Second Preferred 
Wabash “A” St. Louis & Southwestern 
M. K. T. Pfd. 


Our reasons for favoring each of the above issues will be 
sent upon request. Suggestions for desirable switches from 
industrial to railroad stocks will be made if desired. 


NOYES @ JACKSON 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


42 Broadway 
NEW YORK 








Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


208 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 











A New $5 Consultation Service 
For Traders and Investors 











HOSE who do not maintain or have at their disposal sufficiently elaborate 

I equipment to confirm or reserve their judgment regarding the technical 

market position of stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange are 

invited to avail themseives of our Consultation Service. 

We are prepared to render our unbiased opinion regarding the technical 
position of any active listed stock, by stating that we believe the client should 
take a long, short, or neutral position, or by stating the approximate price at 
which the issues may be bought or sold to advantage. 

Our advice may be obtained by mail, telephone or telegraph for a nominal 
fee consistent with the expense of maintaining our readiness to serve. This 
fee is $5 for each opinion on the technical position of any individual stock 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange. Fees are payable in advance. 

The advantages of such a service to traders in either round lots or 
odd lots should be apparent from the fact that the advice costs only one- 
twentieth of 1% in the case of a 100-share lot. This fee may be properly 
considered as a form of insurance against the probability of deliberately 
entering an ill-advised trade, and is a nominal price to pay for confirma- 
tion of one’s own position or oninion. 

Opinions will be rendered upon receipt of the fee. A deposit may be main- 
tained with us in order to insure instant response to requests for advices by 
phone, wire or mail. 








eet oe 


TREND TRADING SERVICE, 
Consultaticn Dept.. 
Suite 538, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
I understand that I am to pay $5 for each opinion thus rendered 
I have indicated, by checking box below, the manner in which I desire advices transmitted: 
"Phone Telegram Mail 


o = Oe 
All telegrams sent collect—no charge for ‘phone messages New York City 


Enclosed find $... which please credit my account, against which you will 


charge for opinions at the “above ‘rate. vies 
Name 


Street 


Ts TE. acconccs 
June 23 




















POSITION AND PROS- 
PECTS OF LEADING PUB- 
LIC UTILITY SECURITIES 


(Continued from page 337) 


























preferred stock is naturally to be pre- 
ferred. 

Not so well known as many of the 
issues given in the list, Federal Light & 
Traction Co. is forging ahead this year 
and it appears that some favorable read- 
justment of dividend policy may be put 
into effect before the year is out. The 
common stock now pays 75 cents quar- 
terly in cash and % of 1% payable in pre- 
ferred stock, which sells around 70. Net 
earnings after all charges for four months 
ended April 30, 1923, amounted to $1,059,- 
008 against $779,000 for the same period 
a year ago, or an increase of 35%. 

The two large electric producing com- 
panies in California have their common 
stocks listed in the accompanying table of 
junior issues though of the two, Pacific 
Gas & Electric common seems to have the 
best possibilities. An increase in the com- 
mon dividend rate to $7 annually is looked 
for later in the year. Earnings are now 
estimated to be running at close to $14 a 
share on the common stock. 

There does not seem to be any great 
likelihood of any higher dividend rate for 
Southern California Edison Co. which 
now pays 8%. The company is compelled 
to do considerable financing from time to 
time to enable it to keep facilities up to 
demand for service. This is a healthy 
sign and will be reflected in larger earn- 
Goodrich takes the ‘‘Guess” out of TIRE buying. When you ings in the future, but for the time be- 
buy Goodrich Silvertown Cord tires you eliminate guess work, — Ge ae necessarily be conserved. 

The common stock is entitled to a good 
because there is only one Silvertown. It is always the same—the rating, however, and for a hydro-electric 




















highest quality in material and workmanship, and you can get it public utility the yield and safety margin 


are fair. 


in all sizes. The Goodrich name appears on only one grade of 
cord tires and that is the Silvertown. We value our name too 
highly to put it on a tire that might fall short of delivering the 
highest standard of tire service. Your Goodrich dealer is selected, 





THE RE-LOADERS 
(Continued from page 350) 








because he is a forward-looking merchant upon whom you can 
rely. He is ready for you with a full line of Silvertowns. a is much upset, but decides to help her 
father. 
Just when it looks as though every 
THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY || thing is lost, a smart business man from 
ESTABLISHED 1870 New York appears on the scene, and after 
going over thé subject with the president 
In Canada — The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Company, Ltd. undertakes to put the enterprise on a pay- 
ing basis. The New York business man 
is a former convict and a re-loader. The 
daughter, believing that she is helping her 
father, plays up to the crook, who imme- 
diately lays his plans for a “clean-up.” 


By clever methods, he persuades a num- 

° ber of worthy people to part with their 
money. His plans would have worked out 

well for him and disastrous for the in- 

vestors had it not been for a wide-awake 

young reporter, who is in love with the 


daughter, and who finally exposes the 
crook and his associates, but not before 


] I Rl O RD they have done considerable damage. 
This is a picture that every citizen 


should see, and the leaders of every com- 
munity in the United States should en- 

. deavor to secure a showing of this pic- 
SOLD BY GOODRICH DEALERS THE WORLD OVER ture in their local theatres. This can be 
done by corresponding with the distribu- 
tors, the Investors’ Vigilance Committee. 
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New Issue 


12,500 Shares 
Jersey Central Power & Light Corporation 


7% Cumulative Participating Preferred Stock 
Par Value $100 


Preferred as to Assets and Dividends. Participates with Common Stock up to an additional 3° 
Dividends Payable July 1, October |, January | and April |. 


Transfer Agent: THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY of New York 
Registrar: THE NEW YORK TRUST COMPANY 


Mr. T. R. Crumley, Vice-President of the Corporation, summarizes his letter to us as follows: 


TERRITORY & BUSINESS: | ned Central Power and Light EARNINGS: Consolidated Condensed Statement, Year Ended 
orporation, through its com- March 31, 1923. Nine months ended December 
panies owned, serves exclusively —— electric power and light 31, 1922, taken from reports of Messrs. Arthur Young & Co., 
some 42 cities and municipalities in central New Jersey, which and months of January, February and March, 1923, taken from 
have a present population in excess of 100,000, and which include the Companies’ records. 
Morristown, Summit, Boonton, Lakewood, Spring Lake, Point 
Pleasant and Toms River. The Company also serves with power Gross Earnings $2,774,709.79 
and light, through its subsidiary the Tide Water Power Com- Operating Expenses, Maintenance and Taxes and 
pany, the cities of Wilmington, N. C., St. Petersburg and Clear- ml Prior Ghesees 2,105,639.40 
water, Florida, having a combined population of approximately 
100,000. Total population served is estimated to be over $ 66 669,070. 39 
15 ‘ , 
215,000 Jersey Central Power & Light Corp.: 
Annual Interest on Ist Lien 642s $227,500.00 
PROPERTY: The electric systems include 7 modern gener- 2 ° 
ating plants having an installed generating Annual Interest on Debentures. . 87,500.00 
capacity of 36,022 H. P. The most important plants are located 
at Morristown, Summit and Lakewood, New Jersey; Wilmington, - $ 354,070.39 
North Carolina and St. Petersburg, Florida. Current is delivered Jersey Central Power & Light ‘Corp. ‘Federal Taxes 26,664.07 
over approximately 104 miles of transmission lines, with 931.9 —--- — 
miles of distributing lines. The electric customers now being Balance $ 327,406.32 
served number 33,032. Annual Preferred Dividend meqenemnente omaey 
Central Power & Light Corp. aay ; ay 87,500.00 





VALUATION & EQUITY: The Companies’ properties have 


recently been reported upon by Consolidated earnings after deducting expenses, maintenance, 
Messrs. Sanderson & Porter, Engineers, and show a substantial all taxes (including Federal Income Tax) were 3.75 times the 
equity in excess of the total funded debt and this issue of annual dividend requirements on the total amount of Preferred 
Preferred Stock. Fixed Assets equal to over $200 per share. Stock to be outstanding. 


DIVIDEND REC Annual dividends have been paid on , 
ORD: all Geuemen Steck of the esnstitenst RESTRICTIONS: No additional Preferred Stock may be 
companies for many years. issued unless the consolidated earnings 
7-year- Soct available for depreciation and dividends for the twelve calendar 
Year months within the preceding fifteen calendar months shall have 
Morris & Somerset Elec. Co 9° been equal to three times the annual dividend on the preferred 
Commenwealth Biec. Co. Summit c ; 8°, stock outstanding, and that proposed to be issued, and no stock 
Lebeweed & Const ae a Co 7 8°, having prior rights may be issued, without the consent of the 
Lakewood Water Co “ » h patton’ es teria ties ise 5. 6% ae oe thirds in interest of the Preferred Stock then 
oms River ectric Co oes . 8% . B- 
Tide Water Power Co 7% 
PARTICIPATING FEATURE: After the preferred stock 


COMMON STOCK WARRANTS: Accompanaing the pres- has received full 7% cumu 


nt issue of Preferred lative dividends and the common stock as a class has received 
Stock are detachable Warrants entitling the holder thereof to as dividends an amount equal to a year's dividend requirement 
purchase two shares of Common Stock of the Company for each on the preferred, the preferred and common stocks are entitled 
$100 par value Preferred share held, at $20 per share, after in any year to receive equally, as classes, any further moneys 
July 1, 1923, but on or before July 2, 1924, or at $25 per share paid as dividends until the preferred has received $3 additional 
from July 3, 1924, but on or before July 2, 1925. per share, or $10 for the year. 


GROWTH OF BUSINESS: The business of the companies has practically doubled in the past five years 
Net Earnings Miles Distri- 
— Ended Dec. 31 Gross Earnings After Taxes Customers K. W.H. bution Lines 
$1,370,057.36 $ 403,376.89 15,756 22,436,676 563.1. . 
1,820,324.57 548,357.45 17,892 26,998.788 685.4 
.2,180,694.25 660,977.39 20,903 31,991,294 725.4 
2,538,256.64 787,312.09 25,653 38,636,034 798.7 
2,681,932.85 1,101,636.35 29,294 43,924,637 901.6 
2,797,845.08 1,158,817.96 33,032 45,860,179 931.9 


Legal matters have been passed upon by Messrs. Chapman, Cutler & Parker of Chicago, for the Bankers, and Messrs. 
Chadbourne, Hunt, Jaeckel & Brown of New York, for the Company. 

All properties have been examined and reported upon by Messrs. Sanderson & Porter, Engineers. The accounts have 
been audited by Messrs. Arthur Young & Co., Certified Public Accountants, New York. 


Temporary receipts, exchangeable for definitive stock certificates will be ready for delivery about June 12, 1923. 


Price 9214 per share and accrued dividends to yield 7.57% 


A. E. FITKIN & CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 


10 State Street 111 West Monroe Street 210 West Seventh St. 
BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 


The information and statistics contained in this advertisement have been obtained from sources that we deem reliable and while not 


guarantecd are accepted by us as correct 
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Telephone Advices 
and 
Trading Profits 


You are a busy man and find it impossible to study 
out stock market opportunities—your other business 
will not permit it—and yet you know that these 
opportunities exist. 


In looking over the evening paper you notice that 
certain stocks have had important moves. You 
contemplate the profit that would have been yours, 
had even a few of these opportunities been pointed 
out to you in time! 


You can be advised of many of these opportunities 
in a way that will not interfere with your other work. 


The solution lies in the telephone at your 
elbow! (If you are not in or near New York, 
fast wire telegrams accomplish the same re- 
sults.) 


The Trend Trading Service will advise you by tele- 
phone or telegram just what to buy and when to buy. 


And that is not all 


These transactions are carefully watched, 


and you are also advised when to sell. 


FREE Not a list, but only a few of the best opportu- 
INQUIRY nities are selected from the ticker tape by 
BLANK .. 


TREND LETTER “» market's technical position. 


TRADING SERVICE, + 
42 Broadway, New York. 


experts who constantly study and judge the 


TEN UNUSUALLY ATTRAC- 
TIVE PREFERREDS 
(Continued from page 323) 








present outstanding common stock after 
allowing for preferred dividends. The 
company is one of the largest manufac- 
turers of silk, woolen and fabric gloves, 
silk and knit hosiery, silk and cotton ribbed 
underwear. In view of the excellent 
record and position of the company, 
this preferred stock appears to be in 
a very sound position. 


Pere Pere Marquette 5% cumula- 
Marquette tive preferred stock of which 

there are 12.4 millions out- 
standing is preceded by 11.2 millions of 
5% prior preferred and 41.5 millions 
funded debt. For the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, Pere Marquette earned 
25.79% on the preferred stock and in 1922, 
earned 30.49%. Following the preferred 
stock is 45 millions common which has 
just been placed on a $4 per share per 
annum dividend basis. It is true that the 
past dividend record of the preferred stock 
has not been a good one, no dividends hav- 
ings been paid until 1922, in which year 
and early in 1923, all cumulative back 
dividends were paid off. It is not fair, 
however, to judge Pere Marquette by its 
performances previous to 1921, as there 
are fundamental reasons why present ex- 
cellent earning power should be main- 
tained. The remarkable growth in the 
automobile industry explains the improved 
showing of this road and while the auto- 
mobile industry will naturally be subject 
to fluctuations, there are few who would 
care to predict any important permanent 
recession. Pere Marquette 5% pre- 
ferred at around current prices of 
around 64 offers an opportunity for a 
good speculative investment. 





ATLANTIC, GULF & WEST 
INDIES 
(Continued from page 320) 








tremely satisfactory and there ought to be 
a return of prosperity which may very 
possibly mean an increase in the inter- 
change of goods with the United States, 
and consequently an improving oppor- 
tunity for some net earnings. 

As has been said, there is as yet no re- 
turn from the South American oil prop- 
erties. Last year the oil subsidiary in 
Mexico, the Atlantic Gulf Oil Corpora- 
tion, produced over 7 million barrels of 
oil, and it is understood that the com- 
pany is still attempting to develop 
new sources of supply. The situa- 
tion in Mexico is so very much compli- 
cated, and so much uncertainty exists as 
to the intrinsic value of oil-producing 
properties in that region that it is unsafe 


to say that this will continue indefinitely 
to be a source of substantial revenue. 

At the end of 1922, Atlantic, Gulf & 
the coupon West Indies’ financial position was fair 
for details and showed quite an improvement over 

7 the previous year. Net working capital 
today was $4,600,000, but at the end of 1919 net 
working capital was over 22 million dol- 
lars. It is said that the company took a 
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Gentlemen: Please explain in 
detail how the Trend Letter Trading 
Service would operate for me. 


Send in 























loss of about $1,500,000 on the sale of 
Liberty bonds in 1920, but that had to be 
done, apparently, to protect the new oil in- 
vestments. 

Summing up in a rough way it may be 
said that the tankers stand a fair chance 
of earning money this year, the other 
ships may do something but the shadow 
of government competition still hangs 
over. There is no clue as to whether or 
not the Mexican oil operations are profit- 
able. 

Ahead of the share capitalization of At- 
lantic Gulf & West Indies is a total bonded 
debt of about 33 million dollars. Irre- 
spective of earning power it would seem as 
if there is enough asset value in the 
property to warrant the statement that 100 
cents on the dollar at least is in back of 
these bonds which leaves the share capi- 
talization still in a most uncertain position. 

The prices of the 5% non-cumulative 
preferred and of the common, the pre- 
ferred being around 15 and the common 
around 17, have discounted present condi- 
tions, but it is difficult to find grounds 
for a definite statement to the effect that 
either issue is a purchase. Evidence is 
lacking of a probable substantial recovery 
in earning power. The fact that asset 
value would seem to protect the bond- 
holders is of no comfort to share- 
holders, and the question of whether 
there is salvage in sight seems to be 
as open as it was six months ago, and 
the speculative risk seems not to have 
been tangibly diminished. 





THE OUTLOOK FOR NON- 
FERROUS METALS 
(Continued from page 340) 








sumption. Should the refiners all close 
down for a week consumers would be 
compelled to come into the market on any 
terms. 

Yet buyers have been disregarding their 
apparently precarious position, and have 
not even nibbled at the bait of lower prices 
held out by producers. Galvanizers’ orders 
have been falling off, and they foresee the 
time coming, possibly quite soon, when a 
sharp reduction in the current rate of con- 
sumption will set in. 

Ore producers have been seeing their 
prices fall as the metal fell, and several 
of them claim that it is impossible for 
independent ore producers to stay in busi- 
ness at current prices for ore. Mines 
representing about 50% of the output 
have banded together to put the prices up 
to $40 a ton, some $3-$4 above current 
rates for Prime Western. Should the 
metal not rally sufficiently to warrant 
smelters in paying such a price, a sharp 
cut in production may be expected as the 
result of these tactics. 


LEAD producers are facing the de- 

pressing effect of the cessa- 
tion of silver purchases under the Pitt- 
man Act. Since about half the by-product 
silver of the United States, or a third of 
the total output, comes from lead ores, 
approximately as much as from copper 
ores, the prospect of selling by-product 
silver at $1 an ounce has obviously served 
to keep many lead mines in production 
which will be forced out when silver drops 
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Time to Re-tire ? 
(Buy Fisk) 
Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 








VER 400,000 new cars sold this year will 
have Fisk Tires as original equipment. 


In addition, hundreds of thousands of cars sold 
last year came equipped with Fisk Tires and 
are still giving service free from trouble. 


Out of 600,000 straight-side Cords 31 x 4 (a new 
size) less than 50 were returned in the first 
18 months of sale for any reason at all. 


These facts are the most convincing reasons 
why you should buy Fisk Tires. No matter 
what your car, the roads you drive on, or the 
price you want to pay, there is a Fisk which 
exactly fits your needs. 


There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value 
for every car, truck or speed wagon. 

















8% 
TIME TESTED 


Regular Dividends have always been promptly paid on the 


following TAX FREE preferred stocks 


Brown-Beckwith Co. ....... $100 

Se Se Ge Sedcenceoes 88 

Converse Rubber Shoe 

Greenfield Tap & Die 

Springfield Ice Metropolitan Filling Stations. 


Cut this out and mark those on which you wish detailed information 


Earnest E. Smith, Inc. 


Specialists in New England Securities 
wg 52 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
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to the world market level of 67 cents. In 

the meantime, producers have been piling 

up large accumulations of silver-lead ore PUTS & CALLS 

at smelters to take advantage of the Act. 
Lead continues firm, making a some- If stock market traders un- 


WHITEHOUSE & CO. what better showing than the other non- devstecd the advantages do 


ferrous metals, although buying and in- 
quiries have been falling off in recent rived from the use of PUTS 
weeks. Spot supplies are very light, how- & CALLS, they would fa- 
Established 1828 ever, helping to sustain the market, and 
lead for nearby delivery is hence com- E : 
manding a slight premium. their operation. 
With demand falling off, however, 
Stocks and Bonds stocks may be expected to accumulate even PUTS & CALLS place a 
. after some of the smaller producers buyer of them in iti 
Accounts Carried abandon production. Resale lead is not r er 
a take advantage of unfore- 
yet an important factor, but it is worth : 
noticing that Chicago quotations, for in- seen happenings. 
stance, ar ut slightl vi . Loui 
a a oa © on The risk is limited to the 


ill Broadway, New York prices. Chicago dealers could therefore 
sell out at a lower price than St. Louis cost of the Put or Call. 


costs plus freight, and such transactions 
would serve to weaken the market to some 
extent. Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 
request. Correspondence invited. 
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Members New York ARE HIGH LIVING COSTS 
A BARRIER TO 
Stock Exchange PROSPERITY? GEO. W. BUTLER & CO. 


(Continued from page 302) Specialists in 


Puts and Calls 











increased to an extent to protect their buy- 
ing power. The unfortunate whose in- 
come has not increased in the past dec- Cusrentood by Members of 

BROOKLYN BALTIMORE ade is indeed in the minority. New York Stock Exchange 

186 Remsen St. Keyser Building On the whole, therefore, the only ones 20 BROAD ST. NEW YORK 
who have suffered from the decline in the 
purchasing power of the dollar since 1913 
have been people whose salaries have re- 
mained stationary through that period or 
whose salaries have been but slightly in- 
ceased, and of course, that large class of 


people who depend on their income from | 

ANNUITIES securities such as bonds and preferred 

stocks. These people have been severely | A Field for Investment 

INCOME FOR LIFE GUARANTEED. affected not only because their income has 

virtually been reduced but because the 

value of their principal has declined, in 
some cases quite materially. 

So far as the general population is con- 


Phones: Rector 9076-9079 





























Investor a prolific field for investment. 
Interest returns are higher, profit pos- 
sibilities greater, and safety unques- 
cerned, however, it is clear that the lower- tionable. 


$100,000,00 Consideration ing of the value of the dollar has not | These whe wich to keep in touch 


Canada today offers the American 
| 
| 


hurt the national buying power. On the with conditions and opportunities in 
contrary, the real buying power of the Canada should subscribe to and study 
public is probably greater today than carefully each week 
at any other time in our history. 
To concentrate on the present buying = * -_. 
Age 60 pays 9,900.00 yearly power of the dollar, which is worth 63 Che Financial Wines 
cents, and to compare it with the 1913 
dollar, which was worth 100 cents, with 
a conclusion that our buying power has ; - 
been impaired is really misleading. Take , Issued once each week, this publica- 
70 pays 14,000.00 yearly the 1913 period, for example, when the tion covers thoroughly ane — 
dollar bought a full 100 certs worth. De- financial conditions in Canada from 
. : ° . Coast to Coast. 
spite the high value of the dollar, business : ee: 
was very bad that year. Many were out Subscribers have placed at their re 
No Income Tax to pay. of work and, in terms of national buying posal our Inquiry —, whic 
power, we were far worse off in that pe- amen a without cost all inquiries re- 
i : garding investments or business in 
riod than in 1919, when the dollar bought - 
> Canada. 
only 48 cents worth. In that year, there 
was full employment everywhere, business 
was good. Prices were very high but 
wages were adequate. The result was 
high-geared prosperity. 
ROBERT A. SASSEEN On the other hand, take 1921. In that THE FINANCIAL TIMES 


year, the dollar’s value had risen from 44 PUBLISHING COMPANY LTD. 

115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK cents to 68 cents. Yet, a first-rate depres- | 333 Craig Street, W., Montreal, Que. 

34 King Street, W., Toronto, Ont. 
CANADA 


Canada’s Leading Financial Publication 


65 pays 11,700.00 yearly 





A sample copy will be mailed upon 
request. $3.50 per year, $2.00 six 


Details furnished on request. months 


Telephone 5959 Rector sion had set in from which we are only 
now recovering. The present value of the 
dollar is less than in 1921, but the real aE ————— 
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buying power is vastly greater because 
everyone is fully employed at high wages. 

The significance of the dollar’s buying 
power is therefore not important unless 
linked up with the state of trade, rate of 
production, wages, etc. The dollar may 
be worth, as in 1913, a full 100 cents, but 
if unemployment is large and mills closed 
down, the public is not nearly so well off 
as if the dollar were worth only 50 cents 
ut with full employment and wages at 
1 good scale. 

Our Hundred - Dollar - A - Week - Man 
vould probably relish a return to the days 
when the dollar was worth 100 cents, but 
ardly anybody else. Certainly labor 
doesn’t want to for with full value of the 
jollar comes unemployment and low 
wages. With depreciating value of the 
dollar comes full employment and high 
wages. It is a question, too, if the aver- 
age business man wants a return to low 
prices for declining prices generally spells 
an unsatisfactory volume of business and 
poor profits. 

It may be economic heresy to view in- 
flation as a desirable thing, but the writer, 
or one, believes that under fairly infla- 
tionary conditions such as at present, the 
nation prospers more than when prices 
ire low. There comes a time, of course, 
when prices are driven up beyond any pos- 
sible capacity to pay and when inflation 
gets to that point, there is trouble ahead. 
For a time, earlier this year, it looked 
as if we were heading for such a period. 
Fortunately, the storm signals that were 
put out have been heeded and the business 
raft is now sailing toward calmer waters. 
It may, therefore, be possible to expect 
more or less stability in buying power 
during the period immediately ahead. This 
may not spell quite so much active pros- 
perity as we had at the earlier part of the 
ear but it will at least provide a stronger 
usiness foundation than we had at that 
time, 





SIX ADVANTAGEOUS 
STOCK SWITCHES 
(Continued from page 319) 








500 new service stations, etc. Its financial 
trength is sufficiently well indicated by 
1¢ statement that its working capital is 
ver 111 millions, of which more than 14 
uillions are in cash. 





Switch from HOUSEHOLD 
PRODUCTS (Divs. 0, Price 34) 

Into AMERICAN LA FRANCE 
FIRE ENGINE (Divs. $1, 
Price 12) 











Household Products is a reincorpora- 
on, recently listed, of the company mak- 
Fletcher’s “Castoria,” a household 


emedy. As such, its main asset and 
urce of earnings is the good-will built 
Pp in some forty-five years of continuous 
nd heavy advertising. The demand for 
he products does not seem to have 
hanged materially in the last five years 
r more, and, while the business is appar- 
ntly stable, still there is a strong spec- 
ilative element in the possibility that 
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Swimming 
With The Tide? 


The great rise and fall in the values of listed securities over 
periods of varied length may well be compared to a powerful 


under-current, which pervades the entire market and is always 


flowing (or getting ready to flow) in one direction or the other. 


The immense advantage of going with the stream is obvi- 
ous to any investor, but yet how many suddenly find them- 
selves bucking the tide—battling against the powerful flow of 
the market's trend—by assuming a long or short position at 


the wrong time. 


No man or organization is infallible in predicting market 
values, especially the movements of individual stocks, but the 
Richard D. Wyckoff Analytical Staff, because of its facilities 
and its intensive study of underlying market conditions, has 
attained a degree of accuracy which has made an Associate 


Membership a highly profitable investment. 


i 


Why not secure expert counsel in a matter of such vital 
importance as your investment transactions? 


a THE 
“ RICHARD 


Y D. WYCKOFF 


4 ANALYTICAL STAFF 
“— 42 Broadway, New York. 


° “ 
a 
profits obtained and the losses , fe 


. ~ 1 am interested in © Investments 
avoided. ge for a long pull or © trading or 
eo © both. 


(Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
Send My present holdings and available capital total 
approximately $ 


This is to be held in strictest confidence by you. 
— today for “ 1 understand there is no charge or obligation in send- 
ing for this information. 


The cost of Membership is an incidental 


factor when compared with the 


in the cou- 


details. 


Address 
Phone 


“ 


City and State 
sites. 23 

















Holders of 


Inactive & Unlisted 
Stocks & Bonds 


We will be glad to 
furnish you with quo- 
tations and execute 
orders in all markets. 


Inquiries Invited 


HAWLEY & STEWART 


111 Broadway New York 











Safer than 
National Banks 


Do you realize that you can 
invest your savings at 5% to 
6% per annum in a class of 
securities that have a better 
record for safety than our 
National Banks and Savin 
Banks? An interesting fold- 
er sent free on request. 


Ask for M. W. 78. 


McClelland, Claggett Co. 


60 Broadway 35 Congress St. 
New York Boston 





STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of val- 
uable condensed statistics and 
information relative to stocks 
and bonds listed on the leading 
exchanges. 

Lf you cannet call, send for Booklet M. W’. 427 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consol. Stock Exch. of N. Y. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 











a COMPOUNDED 
Semi-Annually 


on investments in monthly payments or 
lump sums; Safety; Real Estate Security; 
Tax Exempt; State Supervision. Send 
for Details. 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’ 


Okmulgee Oklahoma 

















We invite in- 


INDUSTRIAL quiries about 
FINANCING torrurmemoas. 
Write Department C 


Ss. T. PINK & CO., Inc. 


ENTIRE TOP FLOOR JONES LAW BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 








We solicit inquiries on 
CANADIAN 
BONDS: 


Government Listed 
Municipal Unlisted 


King Boug Stodgell 
Company 
Imperial Bank Bldg. | Windsor, Ont 


STOCKS: 








CURB SECURITIES 
Bought and Sold for cash only. 
(No marginal accounts solicited) 


ABRAHAMS, HOFFER & CO. 
Members of the New York Curb Market 
15 Broad Street New York 
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some new product may be marketed which 
may displace “Castoria.” 

The company will have 500,000 shares 
outstanding, and has announced that it ex- 
pects to pay dividends of $3 a share 
“shortly.” As only once in the last five 
years, and that in 1922, did the company 
earn as much as 1.5 millions, required 
for dividends at this rate, the stock can- 
not be said to be a safe investment as 
yet, apart from the fact that after all divi- 
dends have not yet been declared in the 
first place. 

American La France, on the other hand, 
in addition to its well-secured dividend of 
$1 annually, based on the earnings from 
its sales of fire-fighting apparatus, has 
the speculative attraction of possible earn- 
ings from its new motor-truck plant at 
Bloomfield, N. J. It built this plant out 
of surplus earnings, without going into 
the market for new capital, while at the 
same time discharging over 2 millions of 
floating and funded debt and increasing 
its dividend rate from 8 to 10%. Under 
present conditions its yield is 8.3%, appar- 
ently well secured, while an increase to 
$2 or more, should the motor-truck plant 
prove profitable, would give an extraordi- 
narily high yield in addition to prospec- 
tive market profits. 





Switch from UNITED RETAIL 
STORES (Divs. $6, Price 78) 
Into PEOPLE’S GAS, LIGHT 
AND COKE (Divs. $6, Price 90) 











United Retail Stores, originally formed 
as a holding company in 1919 for United 
Cigar Stores Co. stock and later invest- 
ing in other shares, has been, generally 
speaking, a disappointment. Its invest- 
ments in outside companies, particularly 
United Retail Candy Stores, Montgomery 
Ward, and Gilmer, a Southern retailing 
proposition, have failed to yield any reve- 
nue, and have for the most part been liqui- 
dated by distribution to stockholders or 
sale to an outside syndicate. At the pres- 
ent time its one dependable source of 
revenue is its holding of 308,171 shares 
of Cigar Stores stock out of 328,653 out- 
standing. 

To maintain the $6 dividend on its own 
stock, Retail Stores would have to receive 
$15.50 annually per share of United Cigar 
Stores held, compared with $5 actually -re- 
ceived last year and $12 the year before. 
The highest earnings of United Cigar 
Stores in recent years have been the peak 
of $14.33 in 1920, which still would not 
amount to $6 a share on United Retail 
Stores’ holdings. 

The $6 dividend rate appears to have 
been maintained only by the liquidation 
of former investment holdings and dis- 
tributions out of surplus, but as a perma- 
nent proposition cannot be maintained bar- 
ring a sharp rise in the earnings of the 
United Cigar Stores Co., which is un- 
likely, to say the least. A cut in the divi- 
dend rate of United Retail Stores would, 
therefore, seem a fair prediction. 

People’s Gas, on the other hand, is a 
stable public utility, paying the same divi- 
dend rate and apparently yielding 6.5% 
compared with Retail Stores’ 7.8%. It 
has a much better earning record, except 
as interfered with, like all public utilities, 
by the war and post-war booms, and now 





"Make Money 


Oaue bancet-aecatcvates 


ONSTRUCTIVE INVESTMENT that 
combines safety with the realiza- 
tion of profits from the increase in 

value of the principal—that is the basis 
of sound fortune building. It requires 
the application of principles explained 
clearly in 
The Art of Investment 
By Morrell W. Gaines, with Brown Brothers & Co. 
International Bankers, New York 

You get in this book conservative methods for 
profiting by the long term fluctuations to which 
even the soundest securities are subject. Out of 
investment banking experience of many years, 
Mr. Gaines explains the foundation of invest- 
ment; industrials, railroads, tractions, utilities; 
booms, depressions, business barometers; cor- 
poration reports, the course of stock and bond 
markets; classes and types of securities; formu- 
lae of investment. A volume for the small in- 
vestor or the millionaire. 1922, cloth, 231 pages. 
Send $2.00 for a copy on approval. Money re- 
funded without question if the book does not 
fully satisfy you. 


Descriptive booklet of publications 

sent without charge on request. 

The Ronald Press Company 
Dept. 689 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 




















Your Speculative Trades 


im the stock market, when confined 
to Puts & Calls, enable you to limit 
your loss and risk to the dollar, 
while profits are unlimited. This 
method of trading enables you, on 
payment of $1,000, to control 500 
shares of stock for 30 to 60 days. 
No margin calls or interest charges 
to pay. Booklet MW explains how 
they operate. Write for a copy. 

My telegraphic department keeps 

out of town clients posted 
WM. H. HERBST 
20 Broad St.,N.Y.  Basiness Established 1898 
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New Monterey 


North Asbury Park, N. J. 
The Resort Hotel Pre-Eminent 


Directly on the Ocean 
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American Plan. Capacity 500 
Superior A-la-Carte Grill 


Interesting Social Life 
Daily Concerts and Dancing 


Golf that Makes You Play 


— 18 Hole Course — 
Hot and Cold Sea Water in Rooms 


Wonderful Ocean Bathing 


New Swimming Pool Adjoining 
On “The New Jersey Tour.” 


SHERMAN DENNIS, Manager 
New York Office: 8 W. 40th St. 
Teleph l e 8310 
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seems to be on the way toward its pre- 
war levels, when it earned an average of 
yer $8.50 per share and paid from $7 
to $8. Its location in the second largest 
city of the Western Hemisphere, Chicago, 
the center of a rapidly-developing district, 
ind its fine caliber of management, under 
Samuel Insull, who has been installing 
more economical equipment and making 
‘ther operating changes such as by-prod- 
ict recovery, indicate good prospects of 
n extra or increased dividend which 
hould more than make up for the present 
ymparatively low yield. 





RECENTLY LISTED 
SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 327) 








price. The consolidation, however, is 
likely to increase earnings power and 
the stock is not without future possi- 
jilities for enhancement in value. 


The Preferred Stock 


The 5 million dollars 7% cumulative 
referred stock at present levels of 95 
ppears attractive as a business man’s in- 
stment, for the funded debt of the com- 
iny is small and net tangible assets are 
jual to $266 per share. Net quick assets 
lone are well in excess of the amount of 
rst preferred stock outstanding. Net 
rofits for the past six years have aver- 
ged 4.12 times dividend requirements on 
is issue. 


PHOENIX The business of the 
HOSIERY Phoenix Hosiery Co. was 
established in 1890. It 
is grown from a small plant employ- 
g about 300 people in 1910 to a position 
here it now employs about 4,000 opera- 
rs in the manufacture of a complete line 
men’s, women’s, and children’s silk, 
ercerized and woolen hosiery. It is the 
rgest producer of trade-marked silk 
se in the United States. 
Earnings for 1922 were the largest in 
ie history of the company with net prof- 
s close to two million dollars, equal to 
bout $9 a share on the common stock 
ter allowing for preferred dividends. 
arings in 1921 were equal to about $6 a 
hare on the present outstanding common, 
ut earnings in 1920 were not sufficient 
» cover dividend requirements on the 
resent outstanding preferred stock. It 
in be seen, therefore, that the company’s 
irnings are subject to very wide fluc- 
tuations. The good showing in 1922 rep- 
resents the earning power of the company 
nder very favorable conditions and 
hould not be taken as the average earn- 
g power. 


Conclusion 


In the current year, the big advance 
in the price of raw silk has been a 
rather embarrassing development for 
ompanies such as Phoenix Hosiery as 
they have hesitated to advance the 
price of the finished article to the same 
degree. The company’s inventory po- 
sition was well fortified at the end of 
1922, but the outlook 1s rather uncer. 
tain at this time 
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FORD OF CANADA 


Most comprehensive analysis ever pub- 
lished, is now ready for distribution. 


COLUMBIA MOTORS 


The annual meeting of this company is in 
July. We have prepared a letter telling of the 
company's operations and present standing 
in the automobile world. Mailed on request. 


LEF, GUSTIN & CO. 


STOCK EXCHANGE BLDG. 
DETROIT 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 




















This Special Offer Expires July 31, 1923 





Safety first ! Know your rights! 


You and Your Broker 


By a former member of the New York Stock Exchange, author 
of many financial text-books. 


Never sold at less than $3 Special Offer Price $1.50 
275 pages—attractively bound in blue and stamped in gold. 


We have a limited number of these volumes on hand 
and make this special offer to our readers in view 
of the situation in certain stock brokerage circles. 


Don’t wait—Find out NOW where you stand! 


Do you know— 


How to choose a broker? 

Your broker's obligations to you? 

Your obligations to him? 

What your rights are when you have stock on margin? 

How to analyze and check your broker's statements to you? 

When your broker may sell out your account? 

When you are properly credited with dividends? 

How to determine if your broker is taking advantage of you? 

Why you have not received stock you have paid for? 

How to protect your heirs should something happen to you while 
you have an open account? 


This book, answering all of these questions, is an insurance against 


loss and irregularity. 


Book Department of 
The Magazine of Wall Street, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
I enclose $1.50. Send me a copy of “You and Your Broker” in accordance with 
your special offer which expires July 31, 1923. 


This coupon positively expires July 31, 1923. 




















DIVIDENDS 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Common Stock Dividend No. 56. 
and 88. 





Preferred Stock Dividends Nos. 87 


The regular semi-annual dividend of 4% has 
been declared on the Common Stock of this com- 
pany, 
record August 1, 1923. 

Regular quarterly 
been declared on the 


dividends of 1%% have 
Preferred Stock of this 
Company, payable September 15, 1923, to stock- 
holders of record September 1, 1923, and Decem- 
ber 15, 1923, to stockholders of record Decem- 
ber 1, 1923. 
Books do not close. Checks will be mailed. 
SHEPARD RARESHIDE, Treasurer. 





PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 30. 


The regular quarterly dividend 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company will be paid on July 16th, 1923, to 
shareholders of record at close of business June 
30, 1923. The transfer books will not be closed 
and checks will be mailed from the office of the 
company in time to reach stockholders on the 
date they are payable. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 





THE BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY | 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND 
A dividend of two per cent (2%) has been de- 
clared payable at the office of the company, in 
Montreal, on July 14th, 1923, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on June 23, 1923. 


WM. GEO. SLACK, 
June 13, 1923. 


Treasurer. 
Montreal, 





OFFICE OF 

THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO. 
N. W. Corner Broad and Arch Streets 
Philadelphia, June 13, 1923. 
The Directors have this day declared a quar- 

terly dividend of one and one-half per cent. (75c 
per share) on the Common Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable July 14, 1923, to holders of Com- 
mon Stock of record at the close of business 
June 30, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 

I. W. MORRIS, Treasurer. 





MEETINGS 





SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 

At the annual meeting held at 2 Rector Street, 
New York City, on June 12th, 1923, the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, 'W. L. Con- 
well; Vice-President, J. A. Dixon; Vice- Presi- 
dent, R. Parmly ; Vice- President, Jas. P. Soper; 
Secretary and Treasurer, C. Ww. Walton; Asst. 
Secy. and Asst. Treas., William Stewart. 


payable August 15, 1923, to stockholders of | 


of $1.50 per | 








| 





DIVIDENDS 


Paramount CPiclures 


To the Stockholders of 
FAMOUSPLAYERS-LASKYCORPORATION 
New York, June 11, 1923. 

PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the regular 
quarterly dividend at the rate of $2.00 per share 
on the preferred capital stock of this Company 
issued and outstanding has this day been de- 
clared payable August Ist, 1923, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on July 16th, 
1923. ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 


_ HUPP 
MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 
Preferred Dividend No. 31 


Detroit, Michigan, June 8, 1923. 
The Directors have declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 14% on the 7% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock, payable July 1, 1923, to stockholders of 
record June 20, 1923. Checks will be mailed. 
A. VON SCHL EGE L L, Treasurer. 


SAFETY CAR HEATING 
& LIGHTING cO. 
New York, N. Y. 
Dividend Declared. 
June 12th, 1923. 
and one-half (1%%) per 
1923, to stockholders of 








Secretary. 


A dividend of one 
cent, payable July aoe, 


record June 16, 192: 
"¢. W. WALTON, 


Secretary and | Tre: asurer. 


Equity Petroleum Corporation 
DIVIDEND NO. 5 


At a special meeting of the Board of Directors, 
held today, the fifth regular three per cent quar- 
terly dividend was declared and ordered paid on 
all issues and outstanding Preferred Stock of 
record June 30th, 1923, payable July 10th, 1923. 

G. CLINT WOOD, President. 

Dated, June Ist, 1923. 

UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 

DIVIDEND No. 27 

New York, June 13, 1923 

A quarterly dividend of one and one half per cent 
has this day been declared upon the stock of this 
Corporation, payable July 16, 1923, to the holders 
of record of the stock of this Corporation at the 
close of business on July 6, 1923. 

CHARLES B. SANDERS, 


Secretary. 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


New York, June 12th, 1923. 
DIVIDEND NO. 217 

A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
QUARTERS PER CENT has been declared 
upon the Capital Stock of this Company, pay- 
able on July 16, 1923, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June 25, 
1923. 

The transfer books will remain open. 


G. K. HUNTINGTON, Treasurer. 
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DO NOT ALWAYS REPRE- 
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road from the railroad thirty-five or 
forty miles distant. Then the ore could 
be sent out and wealth would come in, 
not merely to the isolated valley but t 
those who contributed their funds to the 
development of the project. 

This was before the War and foreign 
capital looked with much favor upon 
American mining adventures. Governor 
Allen’s plan was to use his first funds in 
putting the property into shape to stand a 
financial program, and when considerable 
preliminary work had been done he com 
pleted a deal with an English syndicate 
which would have provided him with suf 
ficient funds to have proven the Bostor 
and Montana either a dream or a Mida’s 
chest. After the papers had been signed 
but before any of the money was trans 
ferred to this country, a Serbian student 
killed the Archduke of Austria, and the 
nations of Europe grappled with their 
hereditary enemies, or went to the assist- 
ance of their treaty allies. 

Governor Allen’s Boston and Montana 
bubble appeared to have been “side 
swiped,” but he was not daunted. From 
that time until the beginning of this year 
he and his associates in the Boston and 
Montana promotion engaged in a constant 
effort to raise funds for a project that 
swallowed money as fast as it could be 
raised. 

Just how much has been raised I do not 
know, nor do I know how much of what 
has been raised has gone into the property 
The expense of raising the money must 
have been enormous. 

Practically every method known in stock 
selling was resorted to. Markets hav 
been maintained on the New York and 
Boston Curbs for two purposes; one t 
establish a price at which stocks could be 
sold by personal solicitation or by mail; 
the other to establish a market through 
which stock could be actually distributed 
Brokerage houses were induced in various 
ways to incorporate in their printed weekly 
letters or so-called market reviews glow 
ing treatises of the progress made by 
Boston and Montana. 

Special inducements were made t 
brokers to distribute stocks among thei! 
following. Big discounts were offered 
With the stock selling around thirty cent: 
a share—usually the price at which th 
Allen brokers supported the stock—a 
broker could execute an order for a client 
at thirty, charge the client a commission 
resell the stock at thirty; then, if the cus- 
tomer could be induced to pay for th 
stock outright the broker could rebuy the 
stock direct from an Allen broker, thre« 
or more points under the market, and out- 
side of market hours or market channels 

This stock was not obtained direct from 
the company but from brokers who merely 
had a personal arrangement with Governor 
Allen and his associates. These inter 
mediary brokers neither knew nor cared 
whether the stock came from the personal 
holdings of Governor Allen and his asso- 
ciates or from the treasury of the com- 
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pany. It was generally assumed—Allen 
would never discuss it—that the Allen 
associates had an option on the stock at 
one price—turned it over to the inter- . 

mediary brokers at a higher price—they in Ow re ou aring 


turn received another premium when they 


resold the stock to commission brokerage e 9 
firms—whose customers paid still more In the Security Market }4 








for the stock. Three or four bites out of 





thirty cents do not leave much for the . ° 

company’s treasury. Have the recent disturbing developments and 
For a number of years, the market - : 

structure of Boston and Montana on the unexpected shifts in the stock market shaken 

New York and Boston Curbs was regarded } your confidence In your ability to interpret marl- 

as the best of any of the cheap mining ketwise the course of events ? 


stocks. There was always a market for 
the shares, with usually only a ce - ° : 
ae aat cone a. a Ee Subscribers to The Investment and Business 
satisfied holder could sell his stock at any Service of THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
time at the bid price. : : aaa 

Every so often the stock would have a have no moments of uncertainty or indecision. 
short run-up from thirty or thirty-five 
cents a share to just under one dollar, and + 
a small group of brokers, really traders, | H d d d 
practically made a livelihood by buying OW 0 you ecl eC 
and selling Boston and Montana for their 
own account. They were quick to scent |]? 
efforts on the part of the interests back whether to buy or se © 
of the stocks to advance its price and they 
ese age ge sy Re amrona The chances are, you are too busy with your own 
tion. During this period it would develop affairs to devote yourself to thorough study of the 
hen re pall ol ar sore investment situation and the technical position of 
ewe we oe eg up by the ll the stock market. And you haven't the facilities, 
chasers and coincidently the intermediary 

rokers would regretfully explain they even had you the time, to 
had no more stock available to sell to the THE SERVICE make a thorough inquiry 
roker under the market. Whereupon the : , ' | b 

1.—Prompt replies by mail or wire into genera usiness con- 


rokerage houses were forced to go into tay isles sagneding aca Usted 
the . nalicak a : 2 i © inquiri 

et Race gh pe Miser Hvar 2 a security —or the standing of ditions, into the financial 
‘ s. se campaigns always deg “¢ i 
nded abruptly. There would come a Siadiik sanieaaaei ——— positions of several hun 
ood of stock oBerings, eounlly saperted "issued every Tuesday. dred corporations, into the 
is being of Boston origin, and frequently 3.—Th ateail atom for ° ° : h 
proving to be a resale of the certificate w—tae Cscnaem poesss banking situation, the 


traders showing what to do 


the brokers had just delivered to their with eeochke. labor controversies, the 


customers.” In a day or two the stock 


. . 4.—The Investment Indicator, which aa 
vould be back to its earlier level. has no duplicate anywhere. In European problem the 


During this period, which stretched over eabular form it chewe the ia- thousand and one other 
ix or eight years, it became evident that vestment position of the leading . 
railroad was needed and that the ore stocks and tells you what to do. factors of market Impor- 
vould have to be milled at the property. 5.—The Richard D. Wyckoff color tance 
The Montana Southern Railroad was graph of Business, Money, ° 
financed through the selling of bonds and Credit and Securities. . 

otes. Second-hand equipment was pur- 6.—Without additional charge a sum- The advices—clear and 
hased. The milling unit also was organ- mary of the regular and special ad- definite—not only lead to 
ized as a separate company, and a 250-ton vices sent to you by night letter 
mill built. The road was narrow gauge, collect—optional with you. trading profits, but to a 
to prevent—as Governor Allen explained— 7.—A brief but thorough survey of 
the big railroad from keeping the cars of the various fields of industry. higher investment yield. 
he little road. Standard gauge cars, he 8.—Recommendations of profit pos- Send in your subscription to- 
uid, would be routed right through to sibilities in bonds. day and be in position to com- 
lestination and the road be quickly drained 9.—A special wire or letter when mence taking your profits out 
f its rolling stock. Being narrow gauge, any important change impends. f th - par ny 
1owever, it was impossible for the cars S © security m 
‘o be run on the standard gauge track, and 
therefore the ore and other freight had to || -"-—-—--—o--— — USE THIS COUPON 
e handled through a transfer station built 
t Divide. All these years the Boston and THE INVESTMENT and BUSINESS SERVICE 
Montana mine kept continually at work, of The Magazine of Wall Street, 
though at times its forces were few in 42 Broadway, New York City. 
umber. 

After a while the market structure be- 
ame unwieldy. Too much stock had 
heen distributed and each market cam- 
paign met with increasing resistance be- 
ause of the increasing amount of stock Wire service wanted? Yes © No © 
ffered for sale on the advance. Again Tune 23. 
the Allen resourcefulness showed itself. : 
\ new corporation was organized and the 
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Enclosed find my check for $125.00 for The Investment and Business Service, to be 
sent me once a week or oftener for an entire year, beginning with the next issue. 
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The books, booklets, circulars and special letters listed below have been prepared 


with the utmost care by investment houses of the highest standing. 


free on request, direct from the issuing house. 


We urge our readers to take full advantage of this service. 


They will be sent 
Ask for them by number. 


Address, Keep Posted 
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SAVING MADE MORE PROFITABLE 
A booklet describing a partial pay- 
ment plan for the purchase of high- 
grade securities, issued by a _ well 
known investment house. (251) 


BUILDING AN INCOME WITH 
GUARANTEED BONDS 
A booklet free of cost about bonds 
free from worry! It shows the way 
to financial independence and can be 
read in ten minutes. (255)) 


INVESTMENT GUIDE 
Issued by the oldest first mortgage 
house in Chicago. It explains how to 
invest savings at the highest interest 
rate consistent with safety. 


(256)) 


THE OKMULGEE BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSN. 
A booklet describing a real estate se- 
curity which embraces safety, a de- 
pendable income—a tax free invest- 
ment—State supervision — and yield- 
ing 9%. (257). 


A GRAPHIC GUIDE TO INVEST- 
MENTS 
A highly instructive circular for the 
careful and discriminating investor 
who investigates a security before 
placing his funds. (263) 


WHY THE SOUTH OFFERS IN- 

VESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 
This pamphlet explains briefly and 
clearly why it is that the South of to- 
day is one of the most attractive sec- 
tions of the United States in which 
to invest and why it is that Southern 
investments yield an average of 1% 
more interest, with equal safety. A 
distinct opportunity for investors is 
described in an understandable man- 
ner. 


THE PREMIER INVESTMENT 


A series of ten articles upon the 
origin, history and analysis of first 
mortgages and first mortgage bonds, 
as published in leading magazines and 
newspapers. A complete library of in- 
formation in one volume. Sent free 
by a nationally known investment 
house. (265) 


HOW TO SELECT SAFE BONDS 
It took 38 years to write this impor 
tant investment book, now free to 
every investor. Ask for booklet. (267) 


PROFIT SHARING BONDS 
A booklet describing how a security 
has returned 9214% to bondholders in 
slightly over 9 years. (268), 


GUIDE TO BOND INVESTMENT 
A book written by an able statistician 
to aid the individual who desires to 
make his own choice of securities. 
(269), 


JUNE INVESTMENT LIST 


Issued by an old established bond 
house listing Municipal, Railroad, 
Equipment, Public Utility, Industrial 
and Foreign Government Bonds. They 
offer conservative investors a wide 
range of choice of sound securities 
with liberal income return. (270), 


THE GREENSHIELDS REVIEW 


The best review of Canadian securities 
published. It gives authoritative de- 
tailed information on 53 standard 
Canadian securities, yielding from 5 
to 744%. (271), 


A TIME SAVER FOR BOND 
HOLDERS 


A loose-leaf security record for record- 
ing income tax data, interest payment 
dates, maturities, yield, taxable status, 
etc. Binder & loose-leaf forms fur- 
nished on request. (272) 


BOND RECORD 


U. 


A 24-page book showing price range 
(high and low, 1906 to date), tax 
status, maturity, interest dates, call 
place (if any), income values, yields 
of the active bonds listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. (273). 


S. RUBBER 
A complete survey of the premier 


Rubber Mfg. Company. (274) 


CAPITALIZING YOUR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE 


An extremely interesting booklet ex- 
plaining briefly how to utilize a life 
insurance policy for creating a trust 
fund. The plan does not require a 
large cash capital, but enables salary 
workers to set up a fund which will 
provide income for independents. 
(275) 


RADIO, THE THIRD YEAR 


A history of the growth and expan- 

sion in this fascinating field during 

the past 3 years. Also contains a 

list of the radio and wireless stocks. 
6 


STEWART WARNER SPEEDOM 
TER CORP. 


A complete analysis of this company, 
compiled by a member of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange. Of great interest at 
the present time due to the stock’s 
market position. (277) 

QUESTION ANSWERED 

An extremely interesting illustrated 
booklet explaining how a stock ex- 
change firm handles out of town busi- 
ness. It shows how orders are treated 
from the time the letter arrives to the 
final placing of the certificates pur- 
chased. (278) 


INVESTMENT SUGGESTIONS 


contained in a market letter published 
by an old established stock exchange 
firm. Discriminating investors should 
have their name on this list perma- 
nently. (279) 




















stock exchanged for stock of the old com- 
pany. This resulted in a large reduction 
in the floating supply of the old stock and 
as neither issue could be used as a delivery 
on contracts in the other it became easy to 
stage advances in each stock. 

Then—the smash! Just what happened 
behind the scenes has not yet been de- 
termined but a well-known geologist, an 
active partner in a Curb brokerage house, 
which had handled the stocks as an inter- 
mediary broker, paid a visit to the property 
and broadcast immediately a statement 
condemning it and withdrawing support. 
It is a curious coincidence that the whole 
development of the property had been 
based upon geological reports made by a 
former silent partner of this concern who 
is even more widely known as a geologist 
and engineer, and is the publisher of a 
standard mining manual. Furthermore, 
the principal “market maker,” also a part- 
ner in this firm (the Curb expelled him 
June 14), handled the market during prac- 
tically the entire period since the shares 
were presented on the New York Curb. It 
was largely due to his market strategy that 
the various constructive campaigns in the 
stock market were carried through. 

It is a question how many of the stock- 
holders in the Boston and Montana bought 
their stock directly from the company or 
from its fiscal representatives. Probably 
a very small percentage. A larger pro- 
portion bought stock outright through 
their own brokers, while others are in- 
voluntary investors who bought the stock 
outright as a long pull speculation. 

If out of the wreck a new concern is 
organized and the property is eventually 
placed on a sound footing, it is almost safe 
to predict that not one of those who are 
stockholders in the old company will 
benefit from a single cent placed in the 
shares previous to this time. Such benefit 
as they may obtain will likely be from 
any new funds they may place in the 
risen phoenix. 

All of this brings us back to the state- 
ment that the legitimate fruits of an enter- 
prise are frequently denied to those who 
purchase securities in the original promo- 
tions and are gathered by others. Even 
should Boston and Montana never develop 
into a mining organization of importance, 
the Wise River valley has a railroad and 
the agricultural and industrial possibilities 
of the territory which it traverses and taps 
will be developed and contribute to the 
wealth of Montana in particular and of 
the country in general. This does not 
mitigate the fact that the Boston and Mon- 
tana securities were unwise purchases and 
should never have been made an appeal 
to any intelligent or trained investor. 

Very much the same tactics have been 
employed by other promoters though few 
of them were able to drag along for a 
decade without coming a cropper. It is 
true that many large organizations have 
had humble beginnings and the get-rich- 
quick artist never tires of mentioning 
American Telephone, Mergenthaler, Ford 
Motors, Welsbach Gas Mantle, and other 
promotions that were dispised and rejected 
in the beginning. But he conveniently 
overlooks such instances as Boston and 
Montana, United States Steamship, The 
Cleveland Discount Company, Maxim Mu- 
nitions and other stocks at the foot of 
whose rainbows there lay no pots of gold. 
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A Contribution 
to Civilization 


IVILIZATION is our inheritance 

from the ages; ours, in trust for a 
while, to which we must add some useful 
knowledge that coming generations may 
widen their horizon. 

With this as an ideal, the manufactur- 
ing divisions of General Motors have al- 
ways pioneered in the automotive indus- 
try, addressing themselves to the task 
of reducing costs and increasing the 
utility of automobile transportation for 
people and goods—also of motorizing and 
electrifying the farm to help increase the 
supply of foods. 


Groups of men within the General 
Motors family have dedicated their lives 


to getting facts in mysterious fields lying 
beyond the boundaries of the known. 

Their tools are physics, mechanics, 
metallurgy, electricity and allied sciences. 

These pioneers on the frontiers of 
knowledge are blazing trails for the auto- 
mobiles of today and tomorrow. They 
are a bulwark—an insurance of useful 
service to consumers of General Motors 
products because their efforts lead to the 
improvement of the present product and 
to the creation of more efficient products 
at lower costs. 

This is one contribution of the divi- 
sions of General Motors to the advance 


of civilization. 


Ai booklet entitled “Genera Motors Researcu Corporation” will be mailed if a request 
is directed to the Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET OAKLAND OLDSMOBILE GMC TRUCKS 


Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings + Jaxon Rims Fisher Bodies + AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears Klaxon Warning Signals 
Inland Steering Wheels 

Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 


Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 
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